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2 THE AMERICAN Boy 


_ Emergency 
<|  Rations 


Whee—ee—e .. . CRASH! 


The three men in the machine gun outpost huddle 
closer as the shell explodes in the fields to their rear. 
S Another gun roars. Another. . Another! And soon 
the thunderous chorus is in full blast. The barrage is on! 


The three men stir uneasily, They think about that 
murderous curtain of fire laid down in back of them. 
For it means something to them, It means that as long 
as it interposes between them and their supports . 
they get no ammunition, no supplies. . no food! 


y And it does last. Hour after hour, on through the 
night, it shrieks its menacing challenge. And in the 
morning, to the tune of its dreadful song, three heartily 
hungry soldiers reach at last for their emergency | 
rations. Emergency rations! Supplied for this very 

| 

| 


Wi ve 


extremity. Emergency rations! Giving in vital, con- 
centrated form the nourishment so urgently needed 
—for strength, for energy, for endurance. 


f Three appetites make short work of the rations. . . 
Va and three refreshed and strengthened soldiers stand to 
" their posts again—eager and ready for the attack. 


body able and ready to withstand 
the wear and tear of the most 
gruelling game. And remember, 


for soldiers in wartime. And in 


Not solders rations are a necessity 
peacetime, too, it is just as neces- 


sary—not only for soldiers, but for everyone 
—that the foods we eat contribute the 
proper nourishment to the body. For food 
can either ‘make’ us or ‘break’ us! It can do 
much to weaken our bodies—or help keep 
us strong and physically fit. 


Some foods have much in common with 
wartime emergency rations. These are the 
foods which are so nourishing—which con- 
tribute to your body such a variety of vital, 
sustaining elements... that by themselves 
they promote strength, energy, and endurance. 


Grape-Nuts is a food of this nature. Made 
of wheat and malted barley, Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies to your body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates, producing heat and 
energy. It provides iron for the blood: 
phosphorus for bones and teeth; protein for 
muscle and body-building; and the essential 
vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. Eaten 
with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an 
admirably balanced ration—giving elements 
to help build a body strong and enduring; a 


Grape-Nuts gives you these ele- 
ments in a most delicious form, with a rich, 
nut-like flavor. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes special baking pro- 
cesses which make it easily digestible. And it 
isa crisp food, one requiring thorough chew- 
ing—thus giving the teeth and gums the ex- 
ercise they need to be firm and healthy. Your 
coach or physical trainer will tell you how 
important good teeth are to good condition! 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow. Pour a little 
milk or cream over it. Taste it! And as you 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal; Post 
Toasties, Post's. Bran, Flakes and 
Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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enjoy its delicious flavor, you will under- 
stand why so many fellows prefer it to any 
other food. Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. 
Or you can accept the free offer below. 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, and an 
interesting booklet-—free! 
Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you, free, two individual packages of Grape- 
Nuts anda booklet containing Grape-Nuts 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


4.|| Postum Comaxx, Escoafonaten, Buttle Creek, Mich, me 
i wo trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
Breakfasts,” by a former physical director 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postuat Company, L1D. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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CCORDING to 
railroad rules, 
there is room 


in a locomo- 

tive cab for just two 
people—the engineer 
and the fireman. Once 
in a blue moon, 
though, official per- 
mission makes room 
for a third person— 
and to-day that third 
person is you! Put on 
your coveralls, canvas 
gloves and cap, and 
swing through the 
gangway of Number 
7408 as she stands 
ready in the Toledo 
station for her run 
east with the Red Ar- 
row, Pennsylvania 
flyer Number 68 from 
Detroit to New York! 
Number 7408 is, an 
“Atlantic” type, with 
four drivers instead 
of the six found on 
the largest engines. 
Consequently, her 
twin is coupled on be- 
hind, making a dou- 
ble-header as far as 
Mansfield, for the 
Red Arrow is running 
heavy, with nine solid 
steel Pullmans,  in- 
eluding club, dining, 


Illustrated by 


Dudley Gloyne 
Summers 


which, by means of a 
steam - created 
vacuum, lifts the oil 
from a reservoir and 
starts it on its way 
down through the 
pipes that lead to the 
pistons at the forward 
end of the engine. 
That lubricator is 
McCloskey’s first care. 
Not until he has 
made «sure that it is 
sending oil regularly 
and at proper inter- 
vals to the fast-slid- 
ing pistons, does he 
settle down to keep- 
ing the needle of the 
steam gauge at the 
two - hundred - pound 
mark—‘“right against. 
the peg,” as he says. 
Unlike most large 
eaters, 7408 doesn’t 
indulge in heavy 
meals. She takes only 
four or five mouth- 
fuls at a time, but so 
frequently that she 
seems to be. eating 
constantly. Too much 
coal, put in all at 
once, would cool the 
fire and lower the 
steam pressure. To 
maintain it evenly, 
only enough coal may 


and observation cars. 
Fireman MeClos- 
key, leaning from the 


—Two hundred tons of pulsing power in resistless flight. 


be supplied to take 
the place of what has 
been consumed since 


gangway on the sta- 
tion side, gets the 
conductor’s signal. 

“High ball!” he calls, and Engineer Jaynes pulls back 
the throttle. Number 7408 starts forward. Just as she 
feels the drawbar drag of the train, the helper engine, 
with beautiful precision, comes into action and in the 
thickening dusk, the Tuscan red liner of the rails glides 
out of the station and gathers speed as she crosses the 
drawbridge over the Maumee. 

In another minute, the nine Pullmans are taut behind 
and the twin exhausts are chorusing in the full-throated 
roar of a giant limited under full headway. Through the 
solid din the whistle cuts like a blued-steel blade and the 
drivers thud on the rail joints, while the huge machine 
rocks from end to end and from side to side like a 
ricocheting bullet. 

You’re in the cab! You're on your way! It’s your 
engine, your train, and a clear track and two hundred 
pounds of steam! 

Let her ramble! 

Darkness falls as you streak through Woodville, the 
lime center of the United States, ghostly white beneath 
the chalky layer that covers the countryside for miles 
around. There is the click of a switch, and the headlight 
chisels a white path that quenches the last pale gleam of 
day. In the sudden night, the cab becomes the ’midship 
compartment of a huge projectile—two- hundred tons of 
pulsing power in resistless flight, plowing the thickness 
to the snarling menace of harnessed steam and the crash 
of flailing steel. 

As you perch on the forward end of the fireman’s seat, 
left elbow hugging the gunwale and right knee against 
the firebox, signal towers, switches, grade crossings, trees, 
farms, villages rush at you in the headlight’s glare like 
a fighter’s fist driven straight for the bridge of your nose. 
Through the narrow window in the front of the cab, you 
see each object up beyond the shouldering bulk of the 
boiler just long enough to think, “Too late—can’t stop 
now.” Then it’s gone and the next one is coming, and 
the next, in a dizzying crescendo of headlong speed. 

Engineer and fireman seem mere slaves of the iron 
monster, chained to its inexorable service, and as much 
at its mercy as yourself. But that’s only at the start, be- 
fore you've adjusted yourself to the lengthwise, cross- 
wise, up-and-down roll of sixty miles an hour and the 
concentrated roar that grips like a pair of too-tight head- 
phones. 

Later, when you can separately identify the cannon- 


"High Ball!” 


—And You Take a Real Ride 
By John Kinner Blitz 


ading of the exhaust, the clank of the drive-rods and the 
drumming of the rail joints, instead of hearing them all 
as one vast symphony, you realize just how completely 
the engineer does control his train. Not only is the grip 
of the air brakes firm and sure, but the handling of the 
train has been determined in advance for every inch of 
the roadbed. He knows just where he’ll be doing sixty, 
where he’ll be crawling at twenty-five over new track, 
where he’ll have to stop to receive or discharge: pas- 
sengers. 

You look across the rocking cab to where the engineer. 
sits at his controls—the throttle, the reverse, and the 
air valves. There are two of the latter—one to work the 
brakes from end to end of the train, and one for the 
auxiliary braking system on the engine itself. The whis- 
tle rope hangs overhead, and near it are the switches for 
the headlight and the cab light. Close to the air valves 
het is a lever by which sand is sprinkled over slippery 
rails. 

There are four gauges on the butt end of the boiler, 
above and to the right of the throttle—one for steam 
pressure in the boiler, one for pressure in the “train line” 
that heats the cars, one for air in the train braking sys- 
tem, and the fourth for air in the engine’s auxiliary 
brakes. The water glass, showing the level of the water 
in the boiler, is directly above the firebox door. 

If you’ve never seen oil drip wp, you can observe the 
performance now. Overhead, near the roof, is a box- 
shaped metal affair, with four glass windows, through 
which oil can be seen moving upward, a drop at a time, 
utterly against the law of gravity. This is the lubricator, 


the last firing. And 
coal goes fast, for the 
draft is so terrific 
that, when the firebox door is open, you see the coal 
dust on the floor of the cab lifted a foot or more and 
sucked into the red maw in a dense black stream. 

But even with the engine doing its own vacuum clean- 
ing in this way, a good fireman is a housekeeper on the 
side. He has to keep the “deck,” or floor, of the cab 
clear of loose coal with broom and hose. He wets down 
the coal, also, at frequent intervals, to lay the dust and 
make a hotter fire, for the decomposition of water into 
hydrogen and oxygen aids combustion. It’s the fireman’s 
task, too, to keep the water up to the proper level with 
the injector, which forces it into the boiler under steam 
pressure; to lower and raise the water scoop on the ten- 
der when passing over a track tank; and to ring the 
bell while going through towns, unless the engine has 
an automatic bell-ringer, working on compressed air. 

When he does get a chance to sit down, McCloskey 
watches for signals and calls them to his engineer, as a 
check on the latter’s own observation. From end to end 
of the hundred and fifty miles of a locomotive’s run— 
a railroad “division’—the crunch and swing and clang 
of the shovel alternate with the high-pitched “Clear!” 
which tells the man at the throttle, above the din of 
steam and steel, that each green light is really green. 

That’s Fireman McCloskey’s job—something to re- 
member, something to do every minute, and all of it 
vitally important because it leaves John Jaynes, at the 
throttle, free to concentrate on the paramount duty of 
getting the Red Arrow through safely, smoothly, and on 
time. In his care are a hundred fellow humans, thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of equipment, and the reputation 
of a far-flung railroad system for unvarying dependa- 
bility. Hour after hour, except for occasional glances at 
the gauges, he takes the screaming rush of wind, head 
outthrust from the cab window, to see each signal light 
and weigh its meaning with a brain alive for instant de- 
cision in the emergency that may never come but is al- 
ways just ahead. 

What conversation there is in the cab is between your- 
self and McCloskey. There is barely time for a ques-* 
tion and its answer to be shouted before he has to leap 
up to perform one of his many chores. You want to 
know, for one thing, if there is a speedometer, and are 
told that there is none, that the engineer knows his 
schedule and his road so thoroughly that he can gauge 
his speed (Continued on page 46) 
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7 O not be down- 
hearted, Rising 
Wolf,” Red Crow 


urged as I was leav- 
ing the camp of the Pikuni. 
“Surely before long you will 
join us again, and once more 
I shall be proud of my brother 
on the trail.” 

“I fear not,” I answered 
gloomily. 

“You mean you fear I shall 
not be proud of you?” Red 
Crow asked teasingly. 

“Yes,” I answered, so much 
depressed at leaving these 
good friends who had made 
me one of their tribe that I 
could not put on a cheerful 
face. 

Like a true older brother— 
which indeed he was, even 
though he was red and I was 
white—Red Crow rebuked me 
then rather sternly for giving 
way to my depression. I felt 
much ashamed and made my- 
self say good-by to him quite 
lightly. 

But. when I neared Moun- 
tain Fort—the Rocky Moun- 
tain post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—on that April day 
in 1816, I was still far from 
happy. As I caught sight of 
Factor Hardesty sun- 
ning himself just outside the 
big gate, I was saying to my- 
self: 

“T have accomplished the 
task that this man set for 
me; I have learned the 
Blackfeet language, and so 
ends my more than pleasant 
wanderings and adventures 
with the’ Pikuni in their great 
hunting country. 

“From now on I am to be Black- 
feet interpreter at this Mountain 
Fort, day after day, month after 
month, year after year—living in 


its dimly lighted, smoke-scented 
rooms. That is terrible! The con- 
stant sameness of it will kill me!” 


I was only eighteen years of age and thirsted for ac- 
tion and adventure. It was because of my thirst for ad- 
venture at seventeen I had wrung permission from my 
parents to become an engage for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany out at this Far West post on Bow River, the 
main tributary of the Saskatchewan. Neither my Eng- 
lish father, Captain Hugh Monroe—I, too, was Hugh 
Monroe, among white men—nor my nobly born French 
mother had wished me to undertake this wild, rough 
work; but I had finally succeeded in persuading them 
to let me try it. 

And I had had a wonderful year of travel and adven- 
ture with the Pikuni, one of the three tribes of the Black- 
feet Confederacy. I had camped and hunted with them 
in country where no white man had ever before set foot. 
Red Crow’s father, Lone Walker, head chief of the tribe, 
had taken me under his protection. I had been his son 
—and Red Crow’s brother. 

But now—now I must be an interpreter, shut in all day 
long in trade room and warehouse. Truly, the days of 
great adventure were over, I reflected. 

I fear I greeted Factor Hardesty somewhat somberly, 
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Soon after daylight Red Crow and I rode up the long trail. 


Red Crow’s Brother 


By James Willard Schultz 
Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 


and I was glad when our talk was cut short by the prep- 
arations that were being made for the reception and en- 
tertainment of the chiefs of the Pikuni and the Moun- 
tain Crows, due to arrive that day. 


N the following day, came the River Crows and the 
Kaina; and several days later, the Blackfeet, the 
Gros Ventres, and the Sak-sis arrived, and we entertained 
their chiefs also with all the ceremony at our command. 
From the first day of the coming of the tribes, I in- 
terpreted carefully all the speeches that were made, and 
so, for the first time, Factor Hardesty became really 
acquainted with these proud, conservative, fiercely in- 
dependent people of the plains. He said to me one day: 
“Monroe, until now, how little I knew what these chiefs 
are! They are gentlemen! Aristocrats, by Jove!” 


‘ Number 10 


And again: “That chief, 
Lone Walker, your protector! 
How dignified he is and how 
reserved! And so intelligent; 
in these councils that we have 
had, all that he said was well 
worth hearing.” 

I was pleased at this praise 
of one whom I had come to 
look upon almost as a father; 
yet it served to increase my 
regret that my days with 
Lone Walker and his people 
were over. 

A lot of goods still re- 
mained in the trade room and 
the warehouse, and trade was 
brisk. Day after day I was 
kept in the trade room help- 
ing the five men behind the 
counter, interpreting the re- 
quests of the Indians, teach- 
ing the clerks the names for 
the various articles, and I 
wearied of it. And a dozen 
times a day Factor Hardesty 
would come in, and with 
smooth rubbing of his hands, 
and broad grins, and nods of 
his head, show his approval 
of the rapidity with which we 
were taking in the beaver 
skins and other furs. That ap- 
proval did not cheer me. If 
my services in the trade room 
were so valuable, I should 
never again be sent out on 
the trail. 

Day by day the stock of 
goods dwinaied, was finally 
all sold, and we rested and 
awaited—the Indians with in- 
tense eagerness—the annual 
arrival of the boats from 
York Factory, with cargoes 
of new goods. They came on 
the June rise of the river, and again, 
from early morning to sunset of the 
Jong days, I was kept busy in the 
trade room, and day by day my 
hatred for the confining task grew 

The boats had brought letters for 
us; large, many-sheets letters for 
the Factor, and four small slender ones for me, in which 
my mother gave me news of home, and prayed for my 
safety and welfare. The Factor, I noticed, read and re- 
read one of his letters many times, scowling at it and 
muttering to himself, and then, one evening, he held the 
letter up before me, slammed it down upon his desk and 
roared—as if I were deaf—“That is from our Chief Fac- 
tor, in Montreal. In it he states that the Nor’westers, at 
their post, across the mountains, are doing a big trade 
with the Flatheads and the Kootenais, and he orders me 
to take that trade away from them. Ha! As though I 
had but to call to those Indians, and they would come! 
Well, I must do something, make some kind of an at- 
tempt to get that trade. Go ask Lone Walker and the 
chiefs of the Pikuni, Siksika, and the Kaina to smoke 
with me; we'll talk with them about it.” 

They came willingly enough, and the chiefs of the Gros 
Ventres too. As the big pipe went from hand to hand 
of the circle of them, the talk was lively until the Factor 
got up and made a little speech, in which he said that 
he was anxious to get the trade of the West-side—West 
of the Rockies—tribes. 
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Followed a deep silence, broken at last by the Kaina 
chief, Bull’s Back Fat, who, grimly laughing, said: “Right 
now, eighty of my young men are upon their way to 
war against the Flatheads!” 

Said Eagle Ribs, the Kaina chief: “Five summers back, 
we made peace with the Flatheads and allowed them to 
hunt buffalo upon our plains, and what return did they 
make to us for that privilege? At Yellow River, they 
killed a hunting party of my young men and took their 
widows and horses. Never, never again will’ I smoke 
with those West-side liars!” 

“Nor I!” “Nor I!” cried the other chiefs. And one 
added: “But we value them very highly; they are good 
raisers of horses—for us to ride!” And at that there was 
loud laughter and clapping of hands. 


HE Factor refilled the big pipe, handed it to Three 

Bears, a Pikuni sun priest, and one of Three Bears’ 
women, a fine looking young woman who always followed 
to wait upon him, timidly brought a brand from the 
fireplace and whispered in his ear as she handed it to 
him. Then, when he had blown smoke to the sky gods 
and to earth mother, he started the pipe upon its round 
and said: 

“My Kootenai woman, here, asks that we send invita- 
tion to the Kootenais to come over and camp with us 
this summer.” 

Then for the first time, I heard a woman address a 
gathering of chiefs. Brokenly, low voiced, Three Bears’ 
woman said to them: “Yes, oh, chiefs. As you love your 
women, your children, I ask you to invite my people to 
come over. I haven’t seen them since I married my man, 
here, seven winters back, that winter when they camped 
and hunted with the Pikuni on Bear River. I want, oh, 
I want so much to see my mother, my sisters and broth- 
ers—”’ She could say no more, and covering her head 
with her wrap, she softly wept. 

In the talk about the Kootenais, following the woman’s 
plea, it was agreed that they were brave, kind-hearted, 
generous, lavish with gifts of good horses, finely tanned 
mountain skins, dried camus and bitter root, and that 
they were welcome to winter again upon the plains. But 
to invite them to do so was beneath the dignity of the 
tribes of the Only People. Let them ask permission to 
camp upon our side and kill our buffalo; they would 
then all the more value the privilege. 

The big pipe came in turn to the Factor, and finding 
it smoked out, he ostentatiously knocked out its ashes 
and exclaimed: “Kyi Itsinitsi!”—There! It is finished !— 
the correct form of dismissal that I had taught him. 
And at that the chiefs prepared to depart. As they were 
leaving, he had me detain the sun priest, Three Bears, 
and his woman, and when they were again seated, told 
me to ask her what had prevented her people from hunt- 
ing buffalo for seven winters back. 

“T did not say that,” she replied. “I only said that I 
had not seen them for seven winters. They can not be 
comfortable without buffalo robes for bedding and other 
uses. They come across the mountains often, to kill 
buffalo; but as the Only People tribes are proud of 
heart, so are the Kootenais. They do not like to ask 
permission to kill animals that they say they own equally 
with the plains tribes. So it is that they come only to 
the edge of the plains to hunt, and then, having killed 
all the buffalo that they need for the time, they return 
to their West-side country.” 

“Where do they usually hunt buffalo?” the Factor 
asked. 

“Where Belly River, or Many-dead-chiefs River, or 
Cut-banks River. or Two Medicine-lodges River runs 


‘We went into camp at the foot of the lower one 


from the mountains out upon the plain,” she answered. 

“Good! That is what I wanted to know,” said the 
Factor, as he handed Three Bears a twist of tobacco, and 
signed that the talk was ended. 

And then, when they were gone, he said to me: “My 
boy,’ you are so useful in the trade room that I had 
determined to keep you here. But now I say this, You 
shall again go with the Pikuni, and do all that you can 
to find the Kootenais and induce them to winter with 
the Pikuni, and in the spring come here to trade.” 

“I want to go with the Pikuni!” I exclaimed. “I hate 
that trade room! But to find the Kootenais, to get 
them to do as you want—well, how can I?” 

“Through Lone Walker you can do much. That chief 

» thinks as much of you as he does of his own son,” he 
replied, and ordered me off to bed. 

“If you don’t mind, I will sleep in Lone Walker’s 
lodge,” I said. He smiled and nodded assent and 
I snatched a blanket from my 
couch for a wrap, and ran. The 
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the daily custom of the tribes of the Only People. 
Though in winter the youngsters howled and pleaded, 
they were carried by their fathers and elder brothers to 
the open places in the streams and made to plunge into 
the icy waters. That so inured them to cold that the 
winter had no terrors for them. In summer, the women 
and girls bathed later in the day, and in winter went 
to sweat houses and had steam baths. 

Following the bath, we had breakfast of dried meat 
and back-fat and masiks—pommes blanche—and then 
went to the fort for a talk with the Factor. It was short. 
Lone Walker promised that he would be friendly with 
the Kootenais, in case we should meet them in our 
travels, or while we were in winter camp on the upper 
reaches of the Missouri. He would be friendly, and try 
to get them to bring their beaver skins to our fort in 
the spring. The Factor said that he wanted me to take 
along some trade goods, about six pack horse loads, and 
the chief told him to get them 
ready and turn the packages over 


night watch let me out through the 
small door of the stockade. It was 
a mile to the camp of the Pikuni. 
I ran on until I came to the edge 
of it, then slowed up and wrapped 
the blanket about me so that I 
should not be set upon by the 
wolf-like dogs. The hour was late; 
in all but a few of the lodges the 
evening fires had died out. It was 
very dark, but I well knew the po- 
sition of the lodge I sought. I 
wended my way past all the other 
lodges until I came to Lone Walk- 
er’s huge lodge of twenty-eight skins 
of buffalo leather. Eagerly I raised 
the door curtain, went in and 
dropped it behind me; turned to 
the left two paces, knelt at the edge 
of a couch and nudged the sleeping 
Red Crow. 

“Elder brother, I have come,” I 
said. 

“Yes. What is the trouble?” 

“Not trouble; it is happiness: 
my chief says that I am to go south 
with the Pikuni.” 

“Did I not tell you that you 
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Your Future 
in the Air 


What about aviation? Has 
the time arrived when you 
can look to the air for your 
life work, as you now look 
to acareer in law, medicine, 
or business? 
What future is there fora 
pilot? What are the chances 
for a boy who hopes, some 
day, to manage a commer- 
cial air express? 
about the army air service? 


Men prominent in all lines 


development 
will talk over these ques- 
tions with you in 
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to his women. As the Pikuni had 
about finished trading, we would 
start south two mornings later. 

I was busy all that day, helping 
pack securely the trade goods that 
I was to take. Some of Lone Walk- 
er’s second-lodge women came for 

* the packages in the afternoon and 
took them to camp on seven pack 
horses. The chief had nineteen wives 
and many children, and two very 
large lodges of twenty-eight buffalo 
leather skins each. In the lodge that 
he occupied were his sits-beside-him 
woman and seven others, a few 
small children, and his eldest son, 
Red Crow, and his eldest daughter, 
Mink Woman, and I myself. 

On the following day I worked 
in the trade room for the last time 
and had my evening meal with the 
Factor; and while we ate, he 
charged me to be in all ways a 
credit to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, a company that, from the 
time it received its charter from the 
Crown in 1670, had always been just 
and fair in its dealings with the 


What 


would soon join us again?” Red 
Crow demanded happily. 

At the back of the lodge, Lone 
Walker awoke. “What now? Who entered?” he asked. 


‘T did! I am free! Iam to go south with you!” I 
cried. 
“Hal It is Rising Wolf, my white son! I am greatly 


pleased that you are to go with us again. You well 
know that this lodge is your home. Sleep now. To- 
morrow, we will talk,” he said. 

“Yes. Lie here where you belong. I am very sleepy,” 
Red Crow told me. 

I lay down beside him upon the soft, buffalo robes 
couch, just as I had done for almost a year of nights, as 
I would do for another year. I thought of the far trails 
that we were to follow, wondered what adventures we 
would have along them, It was long before I slept. 


Re CROW awoke me at sunrise, and with Lone 
Walker we hurried to our morning bath. The river 
was alive with the male members of the tribe, from boys 
of three or four years up. Summer and winter, that was 


of the two lakes. 


various Indian tribes, and had and 
would always do all that it could 
to promote their welfare, instead of 
debauching them with rum and cheating them as was the 
custom of our low rivals, the Nor’westers. 

After reminding me of all these things, the Factor said 
again very earnestly: “My boy, in your travels in the 
south, you carry great responsibility; you represent the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Before deciding about anything 
of importance, think twice, three times about it; better 
still, sleep upon it.” 

I replied that I would do so, and meant it. And at 
that he got up, took from the wall his telescope in its 
heavy leather case, handed it to me and said: “You will 
find this very useful. It has a power of forty diameters, 
forty times that of the human eye.” 

I was so overcome by the gift, the very thing that I 
most needed, that I could only stammer thanks for it. 
He shook my hand, patted my shoulder, bade me take 
good care of myself, and I hurried to camp and to Lone 
Walker’s lodge, where were now all of my belongings. 

Though I was so eager to go on this mission, I felt 
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Looking through the powerful telescope, I felt as if I were separated from our enemy only by the width of the feathery branches of the trees. 


somewhat weighed down with responsibility after my 
talk with good Factor Hardesty. I lay awake for a long 
time that night and moved about so restlessly that I 
roused Red Crow. 

“Why are you not sleeping, Rising Wolf?” he asked 
drowsily, whispering so that he should not wake the 
others in the lodge. 

“I cannot sleep for thinking,” I whispered back. “Oh, 
Red Crow, I must not fail. I must find the Kootenais 
and persuade them to come here to trade, as the Fac- 
tor so much desires.” 

“You will not fail,” Red Crow assured me. “Go to 
sleep now.” Then again, very drowsily: “You will not 
fail, my brother.” e 

Both then and many times after when thoughts of 
my mission pressed upon me in the midst of riding or 
hunting, those words comforted and strengthened me. I 
could not fail those who had such faith in me—I would 
always remember I was Red Crow’s brother. 


Chapter Two 


HE sun was not an hour high, the next morning, 

when Red Crow and I brought Lone Walker’s 

band of horses to camp. It numbered more than 
one hundred fifty, and with it were my nine. Our two 
lodges were already down and everything that they con- 
tained was ready to load upon the pack and the travois 
animals. While we held the band closely rounded up, 
the women roped those that were needed, more than 
seventy for packing, and for riding. Upon all sides of 
us lodge skins were coming down, lodge poles rattling 
as they fell, and the clamor of excited women and chil- 
dren, neighing horses, and quarreling dogs was almost 
deafening. Heedless of it all, the older men were 
grouped in little circles, calmly smoking and talking, 
waiting for their horses to be saddled and brought to 
them. 

Our clan, the Inuksiks, or Small Robes, was the first 
off, and was all of a quarter of a mile in length as it 
strung out upon the well worn, deeply furrowed trail to 
the south. At the head of it rode Lone Walker, our 
sun priest, Three Bears, and leading warriors of the 


clan; and in their rear were Red Crow and I, herding 
along the chief’s loose stock. One by one the other 
clans trailed in behind The three-miles-long column 
was a wonderful sight. The bright hued trappings of 
the horses gave it the appearance of a huge, glittering 
snake wending its way across the plain. I felt very 
proud that I had a place in it. 

But when members of the different bands of the 
Ikunikatsi—the great All Friends society of warriors— 
went hurrying past us, to scout and hunt far in the lead 
of the column, Red Crow and I chafed at our task. We 
were members of its Braves band; so we wanted to also 
ride ahead on discovery instead of herding horses along 
the trail. I felt better when Red Crow said that we 
would not always herd them; we would get the chief's 
nephew, Eagle Plume, and our sun priest’s son, White 
Antelope, to put their bands with ours when moving 
camp and herd them turn about. We made that agree- 
ment with them in the evening. 

We saw only a few buffalo that day, as continuous 
hunting had driven them from the vicinity of the fort. 
It was not until we arrived at Belly River, several days 
later, that we found them really plentiful, and then we 
hunted them only two days, as the chiefs were anxious 
to move onto the Lakes Inside, for new lodges time, 
and then go on to Two Medicine Lodges River, where 
the sun priests had decided that the Okan, the great re- 
ligious ceremony of the year, should be held. When we 
went into camp at the foot of the lower one of the two 
lakes, two days after leaving Belly River, Red Crow and 
I were two happy youths; for during this new lodges 
time we were free, we were to ride about and hunt, in- 
stead of herding horses along a dusty trail. 

It took many days to complete the work on the new 
lodges. A buffalo leather lodge skin was good for about 
two years; after that time it rapidly rotted and the 
wind and rain went through as though it were a sieve. 
This summer, nearly every family of the camp was to 
have a new lodge. During the winter, the women had 
tanned the necessary number of cow buffalo hides, made 
soft leather of them. These were now laid upon the 
ground in compact circles, the skins overlapping one an- 


other, and then were trimmed to the necessary shapes, 
and the edges, or seams, tightly sewn with sinew thread. 
New lodge poles were needed to replace those that had 
been lost or broken, and where a larger lodge was being 
made to replace the old one, a whole new set of poles 
was required. While the women were cutting, peeling, 
and drying them, thg sun priests were painting their new 
lodge skins with the various symbols of the gods, the 
sun, moon, stars, and the sacred animals of their dreams, 
the bear, buffalo, beaver, otter. 

Meanwhile, as I have said, Red Crow and I were free 
to hunt. At this season of the year, game animals of 
all kinds excepting females without young, and a few of 
the yearlings and two year olds, were poor in flesh, and 
like all the other hunters, Red Crow and I had no little 
difficulty in finding and killing sufficient fat animals for 
Lone Walker’s large family, although buffalo fairly cov- 
ered the long high ridge and the plain to the east of the 
lake, and the timbered valley and mountain slopes were 
alive with elk and deer. 


pee two days running, we had brought in naught but 
poor meat, for which we were duly scolded by the 
women: Were we blind hunters that we could not select 
fat animals to kill or were we too lazy to hunt about for 
them? they asked. 

Said Red Crow’s mother: “Yearling and two-year, and 
old male bighorns are already quite fat, and there are 
plenty of them up on Top-is-flat Mountain. But of 
course you boys haven’t strength to climb its steep sides 
and kill some of them for us; you can hunt only where 
you can ride.” 

Red Crow did not see her sly wink at his father when 
she said that. “Ha! We haven’t strength to climb 
mountains! Ha! Before Sun sets again, you shall know 
how strong we are!” he disgustedly exclaimed. 

“You two, you will hunt up there, to-morrow?” Lone 
Walker gravely asked. 

“Yes! You all shall eat fat bighorn meat to-morrow 
night!” Red Crow shortly replied. 

We went out to our herd and caught and picketed 
close in, two strong horses. (Continued on page 26) 
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Silent Mr. Forrester—Ag 


ts OU got this bird once, 
Jim, and I want you to 
get him again for us.” 


Inspector Sweeney, in 
charge of detectives at police 
headquarters, New York City, a 
heavily built man with keen eyes 
and a square jaw, wearing on the 
blue velvet cuff of his sleeve the 
bronze decoration of the depart- 
ment’s Legion of Honor, had 
once more summoned James 
Tierney from his place of retire- 
ment in New Jersey. 

Tierney, paunchy, round faced 
and with the guileless look of a 
babe in his small blue eyes, 
smoothed out his hard-boiled 
derby reflectively and gave a 
grunt which sounded like a pro- 
test. 

“Well, what’s troubling you, 
old Bonehead?” 

“T got him in twice,” replied 
Jim, “but he got out twice, didn’t 
he, Chief? One time they made 
him librarian up at Sing Sing 
just because he was such a gen- 
tleman. Then he had _ himself 
crated up and labeled ‘old books’ 
and shipped out as neat as that. 
Silent Mr. Forrester is so slip- 
pery that if he was walking on 
sandpaper he’d slide off. And he 
never has a word to say unless 
he’s bunking somebody. He’s 
just as talkative as a clam with 
lockjaw. I’ll bet he wraps a towel 
over his jaws at night so he can’t 
talk in his sleep.” 

“Yep. We all know that,” 
agreed the inspector, “but the 
fact is we can’t get any trace of 
him over in London or Paris or 
Genoa or Rome, and I feel in 
my bones he’s right here in this 
town of ours, preparing to put 
something over on us again.” 

“And he always puts over 
something big and with high art, 
Chief. If he felt a craving for 
St. Peter's Cathedral in Rome 
or St. John’s right here in New 
York, he’d get either one of ’em 
jacked up and moved away be- 
fore the cops and the clergy 
knew anything about it.” 


Apes inspector tossed Tierney 
a cablegram. It was from 
Scotland Yard, London's great 
police center, and expressed the 
opinion that Silent Mr. Forrester 
had journeyed safely across seas 
to America on a recent trip of 
the new transatlantic passenger 
dirigible Jefferson, known as the 
Sunset Express. 

“Crooks as brainy as Forrester are always just one 
jump ahead of us, Jim,’ mused the inspector. 
“While the human statuary known as the cops are 
watching all the railroad and steamship terminals for 
them, they take the air. Maybe we'll learn soon to put a 
couple of gumshoes at an aeroplane or dirigible land- 
ing. Huh?” 

“Correct. We got a lot to learn, Chief. But we can’t 
do anything until he pulls a job and we recognize it as 
one of his jobs. If we can get the earmarks of his work, 
we won’t have to start rounding up all the other crooks 
in the world, but can just plug along after the one man.” 

“Tt’s the only way, Jim. Every experienced crook has 
his own style. The minute a Forrester job comes in, I'll 
get in touch with you on the phone or by radio, The 
department is using the NYPD station now, and we can 
flash every cop in every town in the country and talk 
with Scotland Yard in a few seconds. It’s going to be a 
great help.” 

“But ain’t the crooks using it too?” 

“Sure. We picked up a code message yesterday from 
one of the big stations, A bird was sending it by tapping 
his teeth with a pencil. Before we could get a man to 
that station the gent had his message on the air and was 
gone.” 

Tierney gasped. “Now wouldn't that rattle the cher- 
ries on grandmother’s bonnet? Did the code expert de- 
cipher it, Chief?” 

The inspector took from a sheaf of papers at his left 
hand this report from his expert: 


“Radio message deciphered, Jan 11. Reads: ‘Feather 


Jimmy, darting into the open door below, saw Tierney’s fat legs hanging from the ceiling. 


dropped from bird picked up. All set.’ No signature.” 

“What do you make of that, Jim?” the inspector 
asked, 

Tierney’s round face was twisted in thought. He put 
down his skimmer, scratched his spoonful of hair, rubbed 
his ears and then tweaked his pudgy nose. 

“I think I'll go across the street and have some pie 
and coffee,” he replied. “Talk about fish being brain 
food, Chief, it might be brain food’ for some,and not 
strong enough for others. I got a brain like.a truck with 
a broken axle. I'll try pie on this and come back.” 

The Bonchead strolled down the marble steps, of head- 
quarters to Centre Street, turned the corner and entered 
a quick lunch counter, heaved himself on a stool and said 
simply: “Lemon.” A slab of lemon pie was shoved be- 


fore kim. { 
“Black and white,” he added and the waiter gave him 
a cup of coffee with milk in it. Yai 


ba minutes later he was back in the inspector's 
office. 

“The way I make this, Chief,” he reported, “is that a 
message was dropped from some airship and picked up. 
The guy that used the radio was telling the guy that 
sent the message that everything was all right for some 
kind of a job. That's all we got to go on, but if you 
think Scotland Yard was right about Mr. Forrester tak- 
ing the dirigible over, it looks like he wasn’t trusting 
any mails, cables, radio or telegraph to get word to the 
party he wanted to reach. His message was the feather 
that dropped from the bird. All we can do is wait. I’m 
a good waiter.” 


ain 
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“Till say you are. Thank you, 
Jim. There'll be plenty of ex-. 
pense money ready for you at 
any time.” 


EW YORK had been over- 

building for several years, 
climbing higher and higher in 
the air from ground of such 
enormous value that it was no 
longer sold, but leased for long 
terms, 

As tower after tower of offices 
sprouted from the rock of Man- 
hattan, the competition among 
rental agents became _ stiffer. 
Among the firms that suffered 
from the oversupply of buildings 
was Isadore Amend and Co. Mr. 
Amend, the head of the firm, had 
a third interest in a new fifty 
story structure that promised to 
be less than half filled when it 
was completed. He stood to lose 
both as part owner and as agent. 
He craved tenants and was ready 
to make concessions, not only in 
prices but in lowering the stand- 
ard of recommendations. 

In his efforts to lease offices 
he made a try for possible Brit- 
ish patrons. Advertisements in 
the London papers offered the 
most up-to-date suites in the 
new International Tower Build- 
ing to any London firms using 
New York branches. Among the 
replies asking further informa- 
tion, was one from Howard, 
Holmes and Gardiner, Ltd., pri- 
vate bankers and brokers. This 
firm wanted to know whether 
the International Building could 
afford fast radio telephone serv- 
ice between its home and its 
New York office. 

“Two minutes to put through a 
call from this side,” telephoned 
Mr. Amend. “We will have a 
business broadcasting station 
right in the building for our 
tenants.” 

“Our Mr. James Howard will 
call on you in a few days,” came 
back the voice from London. 

The last snowstorm of Febru- 
ary was twisting about Manhat- 
tan’s mighty business structures 
when Mr. Howard presented 
himself in the richly decorated 
offices of Amend and Co. Was 
he English? Mr. Howard’s 
clothes, his drooping mustache, 
his high cheek bones, his blue 
eyes and his lean countenance 
screamed aloud that he was 
nothing else but. His accent 
was as thick as London’s record 
fog. He presented letters of credit for two thousand 
pounds, a matter of about ten thousand dollars. Mr. 
Amend took him to his own bank on the ground floor of 
the skyscraper and established his credit. 

A suite of. three sunny rooms just above the roof of 
the adjoining building took the fancy of the Englishman. 
They were ready for occupancy. The lease was signed 
and arrangements were made for decorating and fur- 
nishing. 

Pulling up the collar of his ulster and tightening a 
bulgy cap down close to his ears, the distinguished Mr. 
James Howard pushed out into the growing blizzard to 
Broadway. He turned into the next building and was 
shot upward in an express elevator to the top floor—the 
twenty-fifth. He entered the office of William Blakes- 
ley, broker. A little man, quick of movement and sharp 
of features, darted from behind a screen as he entered. 

“Morning, Guvnor,” he said with a slight touch of 
cockney accent. 

Howard nodded. 

“Eyerything sweet and pretty, sir?” the little man in- 
quired. 

Again a nod from Howard. 

“All quiet here, sir.” 

“The work done, Blakesley?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll show you.” 

The jumpy little man, first seeing that the door was 
locked, rolled back a rich rug and lifted a trapdoor cut 
between the steel beams. A panel in the ceiling of the 
office below dropped, lowering at the same time a short 
rope ladder. Peeling off his ulster, Mr. Howard de- 
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scended, followed by Blakesley. The pulling of a stout 
cord released the ladder and closed the panel in the ceil- 
ing, which became but one of many decorative squares. 

“Right?” asked Blakesley. 

Howard nodded, glancing about the office and taking 
in every detail of furniture, files and equipment. It was 
spotlessly clean, but the desk was in mild disorder, as 
if it had been used a few moments ago. 

“Cigar ashes,” drawled Howard. “Cigar ashes and 
some other litter on the floor. Change position of chairs 
every night. Muss it up more.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“How about the roof?” 

“Here’s your key, sir. I have one for myself.” 

They left and locked the suboffice. 

Upstairs again, Howard examined the radio receiving 
set behind the screen from which Blakesley had popped. 
He adjusted a headpiece, slowly twirled the dials and 
finally picked up “NYPD.” 

“The dear good-natured bobbies,” he mused half aloud. 
“They’re sending out confidential bulletins all over the 
country that Silent Mr. Forrester is with them again. 
Rather a neat description, what?” 

Removing the headpiece and donning his cap, Howard 
nodded to his man and, as if by an effort, parted with 
the words, “Very good, Blakesley.” 


NSTALLED in his new offices in the International 

Tower Building as the head of the American branch 
of Howard, Holmes and Gardiner, private bankers and 
brokers, James Howard became just another little human 
speck in the swarm of money-getters of lower Manhattan 
—a mere drop in the stream that overflowed the side- 
walks, and poured into the elevators. Ten thousand 
to a single building, and Howard was just one of them. 

An occasional generous tip brings a smile and a pleas- 
ant word from an underling. You're a fine gentleman. 
Pay your bills promptly and you're left undisturbed and 
unnoticed. Fail to pay them and a note comes from a 
lawyer, and a subpoena calling you to court. Mr. Howard 
always paid promptly from his drawing account with 
the International Bank on the ground floor. He also 
deposited checks from the home office in London, bought 
and sold stocks occasionally through the bank’s brokers; 
and on a number of occasions deposited checks sent by 
radio photography from England.- Such checks, sent 
through the air, he explained to the cashier, supplied his 
need for additional cash when he found a bargain wait- 


ing him on the Exchange. He was regarded as a good 
customer, a client to be given every consideration. 

Beginning with his first cash credit, the Englishman's 
transactions with the International gradually took on a 
friendly aspect. Delancy Everit, the president, was al- 
ways glad to see him and give him a cordial greeting. 
His bank was making money out of Mr. Howard’s money 
and took a commission on every flier Mr. Howard made 
in the stock market. What more could one ask? Wall 
Street never asked more. The investigations of the 
credit man might have been ordered, but Mr. Howard 
was not asking credit. Where did Mr. Howard live? 
Why—er—yes—at the exclusive Greerston Inn, up’ in 
Westchester. His business hours, of course, were some- 
what different from the hours of New Yorkers because 
of the ‘difference in time between England and the 
United States. 

Mr. Howard may have taken up residence in West- 
chester, but in his inner office was a deep closet, capa- 
cious enough for the wardrobe of a gentleman, and a 
divan that widened into as comfortable a bed as any 
man might desire. Mr. Howard was, in fact, sleeping 
with his job. Across the narrow canyon to the next roof, 
just a small drop from his windows, William Blakesley, 
broker, of the trapdoor office, was ever within easy reach. 
Night watchmen, cops and detectives do not patrol the 
roofs of skyscrapers—not as a rule do they patrol them. 

But William Blakesley, not having a London office, 
would attract attention by keeping too late hours, and so 
he dodged:away from his end of the job. He came and 
went like other downtown business men. And that was 
to cause pain to the tall, silent English gentleman. 

His jerky little movements distinguished him from the 
hundreds of thousands in the financial district, and one 
evening when the sparrows in the carved entrances of 
the great towers were twittering that spring was just 
around the corner, his nervous stride came under the 
casual eye of Jimmy Delehanty. At once Mr. Delehanty 
picked up his large feet and followed. Mr. Delehanty, 
who was attached to the Wall Street squad of dicks, fol- 
lowed his quarry home and let him go to bed in peace. 
But the next morning Jimmy was on the job waiting, 
and with him stood one Bull Peters, his side partner. 

The reason Jimmy needed the assistance of Bull was 
this: Jimmy had reported to his captain that he had 
spotted Cockney Willie in the gold belt, the one zone in 
the world where he was not wanted. The captain had 
reported to Inspector Sweeney and the inspector had 
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ordered the use of the double shadow. Should the jerky 
Willie find that he was being followed by Jimmy, or even 
suspect that he was being followed by him, then Jimmy 
was to drop out and Bull, shadowing Jimmy, was to 
take his place. Another detective would move up and 
follow Bull. It’s an old, and one of the most effective, 
shadow systems in use. 

Inspector Sweeney telephoned Bonehead Tierney, and 
old Solid Ivory clapped on his iron lid, as he sometimes 
called his derby, and hurried to headquarters. 

“If Cockney Willie is down among the bulls and bears, 
Chief,” he declared, “you can take it from me he’s work- 
ing for Silent Mr. Forrester. Cockney don’t belong 
among such big people. He ain’t got the brains. He’s 
pretty clever at opening a safe or robbing a museum or 
a mansion, but he couldn’t hope to do anything with the 
safes they use downtown. He might help pull off a 
holdup in Maiden Lane where all the diamonds are 
stored, but Forrester don’t like the stickup game much. 
He's tried it and failed. We gotta hang close to Cock- 
ney. He might lead us to Forrester.” 

“Well, get to work, Old-Timer,” laughed the inspector. 
“Rent the office next to Cockney’s. If it’s already rented 
take over the lease or get it broken.” 

“T’'ll need a man there night and day,” mused Tierney. 

“Take all the men you need.” 

“And I'll need a dictaphone—one of the new-fangled 
kind that will tell you when a fly is washing his face in 
the next room.” 

Inspector Sweeney laughed. “Go to it!” 

Tierney, overjoyed to be on the trail again after years 
of retirement, went into conference with a group of the 
best of the inspector's men—young, keen, fearless men 
with medals for pistol practice at the range in the base- 
ment of headquarters. 


R. JAMES HOWARD, alone in his suite, went over 

the record of his stock transactions. The accounts 

showed that he had closed all his deals at a nice profit. 

But his bank book showed that his cash was very low— 
just a little over a thousand dollars. 

“Something will have to be done about that,” he 
mused with a smile, as he stroked his mustache. “I'll 
have to fix that up in the morning.” 

Night had fallen and the last few office workers were 
hurrying for subway and elevated trains. Seven o'clock 
by the little clock on the desk of Silent Mr. Forrester, 
international crook, connoisseur (Continued on page 28) 
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tn ere sat 


At ten o'clock to the dot, the postman pushed the door just at the left of the entrance to the bank. 
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ETER CRAY’S mouth set itself 

grimly. Was a newspaper re- 
porter’s life nothing but scraps 
and complications? 

Here he had been looking forward 
to the day when the story about the 
second ward playground should break 
and give him a chance to do the best 
writing of his short career. It promised 
to be a great story. Some unknown 
business man, some outsider, wanted 
to buy that playground from ‘the city 
of Sussex and use the unusual clay in 
it for making a special sort of building 
brick. There would be big money in 
it for the business man—but what of 
the health and safety of the children 
who would lose their playground? 

They shouldn’t lose it! The Sussex 
Star would fight the sale of the play- 
ground. Peter; for months, had been 
quietly digging up facts to use in the 
fight. He had been looking forward to 
it as a means of showing the newspaper 
world—and his stern, sharp-tongued 
grandfather—that he was really worth 
something. 

Peter was not entirely unaware that 
there had been sound common sense in 
Gran’ Morgan’s suggestion when he 
had told his arrogant, penniless young 
grandson that he’d better go back to 
college and work his way through. But the boy had 
hotly resented David Morgan’s manner, and there had 
been a bitter split. 

Yet Peter had come to long for his ' grandfather’s 
friendship, wanted to make good and win it. And in 
the second ward playground story, he had seen a chance 
to show himself worth while. Then, innocently enough, 
with a single sentence, friendly Gus Hager of Sussex’s 
other daily paper had brought Peter up against a grim 
situation. 

“T’ve just learned,” said Gus, “that the man who 
wants to buy the playground is a Closter man, Dayid 
Morgan. Know him?” 

“T’ve heard of him,” Peter said faintly. 

So it was Gran’ Morgan he would have to fight with 
that big story. 


HERE was a time when the prospect of blocking 
Gran’ Morgan would have appealed to Peter as a 
chance to even up some old and unpleasant scores. 

However, the months had wrought an unexpected 
change in his thoughts. When, how, and why he had 
come to a different frame of mind he could not say. 
All he knew was that a great measure of the old antag- 
onism was gone. He had no desire to write the story 
that would inflict, wounds full of rankling hurt for them 
both. The thought of warring with his grandfather filled 
him with aching dismay. 

There was no chance to say much to Gus Hager then. 
Judge Peters had come from his chambers to the bench, 
a lawyer was droning through a petition to the court, 
and Peter had to be on his search for news. He had to 
give his thoughts to the case on trial, but his attention 
insisted on wandering. An inner voice told him: “You 
must write the story; there is no escape.” Another voice 
resisted, crying: “He’s my grandfather.” And the inner 
voice insisted pitilessly: “It’s a matter of duty. A peo- 
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ple’s rights are at stake and you are a newspaper man. 
You cannot compromise.” 

Other mornings had raced away with the minutes be- 
fore press time; this particular morning dragged. At last 
it was over. Court stood adjourned for an hour, and he 
went down to the restaurant and waited for Gus. 

“You're sure,” he asked as they ate, “that it’s David 
Morgan?” 

“Positive,” said Gus. 

“What do we do? Go right after him?” 

“Can’t be done; not yet. I know Morgan wants this 
park but we couldn’t prove it. If we went after him 
now he’d probably make a denial. If the second ward 
raised a howl the city hall crowd would say that nobody 
had ever made an offer for the park. We’d look foolish. 
Our game is to wait, and watch things, and be ready 
with our pepper the moment the deal gets out in the 
open.” 

Peter breathed with relief. 
a real sale?” 

“That's possible. The city hall might refuse to con- 
sider the sale of a public park, or they might be afraid 
to go through with it for fear of a popular outcry. This 
story may never break. We may never write a line.” 

That was even better. Suddenly the tasteless food 


“Suppose it never gets to 


THorhas Former 
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After a while 
the fireman 
came out, and 
he had some- 
thing small in 
his arms. 


on his plate took on a savor and a 
tang. 

The days slipped away, and the play- 
ground story remained on the far 
horizon of a remote future. Gradually 
Peter came to think less and less of 
its threat. His growing familiarity with 
his work gave him more opportunity 
to seareh out details. Instead of snatch- 
ing at the shells of stories, writing 
what could be seen on the surface, he 
began to probe and analyze. A certain 
warmness of sympathy started to take 
fire as, here and there, he found evi- 
dences of injustices. Bit by bit he be- 
gan to write his feelings, and his emo- 
tions in these stories. It irked him to 
find that Pop Smelley was always care- 
ful to chop these personal observations 
from his copy. 


HERE came a day when the Sus- 
sex police arrested nine small 
tradesmen whose outdoors display of 
wares encroached upon the sidewalk. 
That same morning Peter, on his way 
to the railroad terminal to cover the 
departure of a group of teachers to a 
state educational convention, had to 
squirm and twist through a medley of 
packing cases that a wholesale grocery 
had dumped out of its warehouse in 
advance of the arrival of delivery trucks. In the city 
magistrate’s court the small tradesmen were fined $6 
each. The owners of the wholesale business were not dis- 
turbed. 
Peter found the situation galling. In a fine heat of pas- 
sion he began to write out his resentment: 


Is there one law in Sussex for the mighty and 
another for the lowly? 

Do the police wink at violations of city ordi- 
nances by the big men and arrest the little man 
for the same offense? 

Is Sussex justice a matter of money? 


He wrote on at length, a half column of copy illumi- 

nated with many biting, stinging words, and carried the 
manuscript to Mr. Winters’ desk. As he prepared to 
leave the office the 
city editor called 
to him. The man 
was holding his 
copy and frowning 
at it. 
“Cray,” he said, 
“this won’t do at 
all. This is not 
news.” 

Peterstared 
blankly “Not 
news? What is it?” 

“Tt’s an expres- 
sion of opinion. It 
is an editorial. We 


He sat igre calling himself a fool 
in the bitterness of his heart. 
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don’t want that in our news stories. You’ve been run- 
ning in a lot of that stuff, of late. I didn’t speak about 
it before because I thought you were off on a new slant 
that would soon burn itself out. But this is a little 
worse than anything you’ve yet turned in. You’ve got 
to put on the brakes.” 

Peter was so plainly crushed that the man’s voice 
softened. 

“I’m not finding fault; I’m giving you the lesson that 
every young reporter has to learn sooner or later. The 
business of a reporter is simply to report what has hap- 
pened or is to happen. If you cover a meeting and some 
crank makes a speech and is booed off the platform you 
have the right to say so. But if you stick in a line that 
says that the crowd was too sensible to accept his jar- 
gon you step outside the line of straight reporting. All 
you have to do is to write the facts; the man who writes 
our editorials comments on them. See it?” 

Peter nodded. 

“Personally, I think you're right in this story. I can’t 
use it in this form, but—does that grocery company lit- 
ter up the sidewalk every morning?” 

“Every morning I’ve ever passed there.”. 

“T'll send a photographer down to-morrow. 
judgment, Cray—just facts.” 

Peter’s gloom was lightened by the fact that Mr. Win- 


No more 


ters had given him an idea. You could, it seemed, write: 


opinions, praise and condemn, if you did it in that part 

“of the paper reserved for comments. Well, he’d have a 
try at that. Hours later, with the last of his overnight 
copy out of the way, he wrote “Cray, Editorial” in the 
upper left-hand corner of a sheet of paper and once more 
put his indignation into words. 

Next day the Star carried a cut on the first page of the 
cluttered street outside the wholesale grocery house, and 
under it just a paragraph to the effect that the Sussex 
police had begun 
a crusade to free 
the sidewalks of 
obstructions, The 
picture told its 
own story. Peter 
ehuckling, 
thought it a neat 
stroke. 

But what in- 
terested him 
more was an edi- 
torial headed “Is 
Justice a Matter 
of Money?” He 
read it several 
times, and small 
thrills of pride 
raced through his 
veins, He had 
struck at favorit- 
ism, and here 
was his condem- 
nation for all 
Sussex to read. 
After a while he 
clipped out the 
editorial and 
carefully put it 
away in his wal- 
let. 


HAT editorial 

had opened 
to him a new 
field for self-ex- 
pression. The 
power that he 
could wield was 
fascinating. 
He began to read 
the Star eagerly 
in a search for 
happenings that 
lent themselves 
to discussion. 
Night after night 
he worked, often 
in his own room, 
revising, correct- 
ing, and polish- 
ing his copy af- 
ter it was done. 
And each morn- 
ing he laid on 
Mr. Winters’ 
desk one or more 
sheets of paper 
marked “Editor- 
ial.” 

None of these 
editorials was 
used. Slowly his 
hopes fell; and 
yet he held on 
doggedly, cover- 
ing his district by 
day, writing his 
comments after 
his copy was out 


of the way, working harder and more persistently than 
he had ever worked before. 

Gus Hager, visiting his room one night, surprised him 
at his self-imposed labor. 

“Editorials,” Gus said thoughtfully. “Great cats, Peter, 
what’s the idea? There’s nothing in this editorial writing 
—not on a small city paper like the Star or the Record. 
Anyhow, most of the men who write editorials on the 
smaller papers are reporters who have gone stale as dis- 
trict men and are taken inside to write a lot of blab. 
Half of the editorials they write aren’t worth reading. 
They don’t say anything. They just fill space. Forget 
it, and be a live newspaper man. Heard anything on 
that David Morgan deal?” 

“Not a peep. Have you?” Peter held his breath. 

“Not a thing. It wouldn’t surprise me if the whole 
thing had fallen through. Well, that’s the newspaper 
game. You work on a story for weeks and then dis- 
cover that there’s nothing to print.” 

Peter broke out into an involuntary whistle. There 
and then the threat of the second ward playground 
passed from his mind. After Gus’ departure he went 
back to his writing. Not so long ago, adverse criticism 
would have halted him and made him uncertain of him- 
self, but he was learning to stand by his own plans and 
resolutions. Gus might sneer at editorial writing; yet 
Peter continued to see it in a strength and a dignity. 
Probably there were a lot of editorial scribblers who 
turned out poor stuff. There were also some half-baked 
doctors and lawyers. 

Six weeks later he was still fumbling through the bar- 
ren lands of failure. Even then it did not occur to him 
to give up. It might be that it was a mistake to bring 
in his copy in the morning when he came to report for 
work, for by ten o'clock the editorial page had to be 
made up and out of the way. So it came to pass that 


“Just in time,” Hopper croaked, “They’re going to dynamite this.” 
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he dropped in at the Star office before going out on his 
night assignments and there struggled with his attempts 
to weigh and judge this little world of Sussex. 

The third night Smatter walked in while he wrote. It 
was past eight o’clock when he had finished, and the 
copy boy was buried in the pages of a Nick Carter. 
Peter felt vaguely that there was something wrong with 
Smatter’s being here. After a’moment he had it. 

“Isn’t there any school to-night?” 

“T’ve quit,” the boy said briefly. 

“Why?” 

“T got tired of it. Work all day and then school. A 
guy can’t have any fun that way.” The “college cut” suit 
had hunched up under his arms and Smatter pulled it 
down and tried to appear at ease. 

“T thought you wanted to be a reporter?” 

“Oh, that’s on the level, all right. I ain’t bullin’ you 
on that. I got some stuff to learn, but I guess I can 
pick it up as I go along. It’s easier on a guy that way.” 

“So easy,” Peter said wisely, “that he doesn’t get it at 
all. You must sharpen a tool before you can use it.” 

Smatter squirmed, and half turned his narrow shoulders, 
and continued to read the book. Peter, undecided what 
next to say, finally went away. He felt that he had given 
the copy boy some good advice. If Smatter wanted to 
ignore it that was Smatter’s business. 

Something told him that the editorial he had written 
that night had been a little better than anything he had 
turned out previously. He had hopes for it. In the 
morning he did something he had never done before— 
he searched through the damp galley proofs stabbed on 
a hook at the side of the city editor’s desk. His piece of 
copy had not been put in type. It was not there. 

He was struck, for the first time, with a sickening 
sense of failure. Pop Smelley, ramming tobacco into a 
pipe, looked genial and friendly. Peter walked over to 
the copy desk. 

“Pop,” he said, 
“T’ve been trying 
my hand at edi- 


torials,” 

Pop got the 
pipe filled to his 
satisfaction and 
lighted it. “So I 
noticed,” 

“Why aren't 


they used? Any- 
thing wrong with 
the way they’re 
written?” 

“No; I would 
not say that. 
You have a tol- 
erably strong 
style. No fault to 
find with your 
writing.” 

“Well, what is 
wrong with 
them?” 

Pop puffed se- 
renely and blew 
a cloud of smoke 
ceilings. “You're 
sure you want 
me to tell you, 
Cray? All right; 
remember that 
you asked for it. 
The trouble is 
that you just do 
not know what 
you are talking 
about,” 

Peter was stag- 
gered. This 
thought had 
never come to 
him. Slowly his 
face began to 
burn and grow 
red. 

“You wanted 
to know,” Pop 
reminded him in 
a gentler tone. 
“Last week there 
was a_ bankers’ 
convention and 
you wrote about 
that. What do 
you know about 
finance?” 

‘Nothing, 
Pop.” 

“There you 
are. Then there 
was that editor- 
jal on the plan 
to change the 
primary system. 
What do you 
know about prac- 
tical politics?” 

“What do most 
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of the small paper editorial writers know?” said Peter, 
stung to a retort. 

“You mean the men who have grown too old for leg 
work—too old to get out after news?” Pop smiled. “They 
may not have much of the book stuff, but a lot of them 
have cut their eye teeth on twenty and twenty-five years 
of reporting. Those boys know common sense. Did you 
have an idea that you might be an editorial writer on a 
big sheet some day?” 

The copy reader’s voice held no edge of sarcasm. Peter 
considered a moment and answered truthfully: 

“T may have had an idea like that.” 

Pop nodded as though he had suspected as much. “You 
won’t find any broken down leg men there. Those fel- 
lows are specialists—men who have gone through the 
universities, post graduates, many of them. They’ve 
bitten into one subject until they know it from A to Z. 
They always know what they’re talking about, one way 
or another. Those boys have the stuff.” 

“Meaning that I haven’t,” Peter flung out recklessly. 

“Well,” Pop asked between puffs, “have you?” 

“T could get it.” 

“Why not?” Pop asked, and stared at him with 
bland eyes. 


his health; he’s after something. Run down and smoke 
him out. Find out what he wants in Sussex and why 
he wants it.” 


Chapter Ten 


With the passing of time his grandfather’s affair 

had gone from his mind. He went out of the city 
room to the narrow hall and stood there, and his hands 
were trembling. Gran’ Morgan was sure to feel that he 
came for the interview with huge satisfaction. Panic 
took hold of him and he fished frantically through his 
mind for a way out that would save him. Then he 
steadied himself. There was no way out. Knowingly or 
unknowingly, his grandfather sought to do what would be 
a wrong. A newspaper man, pledged by his calling to pub- 
lic service, could not sidestep such an issue. 

It came to Peter in that moment that he had not 
played fair with the Star. In all the weeks that had 
passed he had told no word of this story to his city 
editor. The paper had had a right to know. Other dis- 


Prwe had thirsted for action—but not for this. 
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Peter hesitated. Should he wait? And then he knew 
this was only a temptation to delay. His grandfather 
might have been here yesterday, or even the day before, 
and might leave at any moment. He went over to the 
hotel telephone that connected with the different rooms 
and asked the operator for Room 308. 

“Yes?” came a voice. 

He thought he recognized the tone. “Mr. Ransom?” 
He might have known Mr. Ransom would have a hand 
in this. Hadn’t Gran’ Morgan once sent the lawyer to 
sound him out? 

“Yes.” The man’s voice seemed faintly puzzled. 

“This is Peter. Could I see Grandfather?” 

“Why, of course, Peter. Come right up. How did 
you know that we were here? I intended to have you 
around for dinner. Come up.” 

Peter's heart was pounding as he walked along the 
third floor corridor. He wished the lawyer had not men- 
tioned a dinner invitation; it made his own errand all 
the more distasteful. His knock upon the door panels 
was hesitant and uncertain. 

“Come in,” boomed his grandfather. 
Peter pushed open the door and walked into 
the room to see Mr. Ransom standing by the 
window, smiling, and his grandfather sitting, mas- 


But Peter knew that he couldn’t “get it.” Men 
WuGs have gone through the universities! Col- 
lege 

Smatter was waiting for him at his desk. “I’m 
going to give night school another run,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ve been thinkin’ about what you told 
me. You got the right dope. A guy can’t cut 
cheese if he ain’t got a knife.” 

“He must also have the cheese,” Peter said 
roughly. He was in a bad humor. Smatter had 
picked the wrong moment to tell of his inten- 
tions. 

“Gee! I thought the knife was enough.” The 
copy-boy did not understand, but refused to be 
crushed. “All right. Then I’ll get the cheese, 
too. 

Peter was ashamed. “You'll make it, Smatter,” 
he said, and thrust some copy paper into his 
pocket, and hurried from the office. 

The two sides of his nature had come into con- 
flict again. The part of him that was Cray could 
not go back to Buckeye; the part of him that was 
Morgan could not take a beating. And so, be- 
cause Smatter had shown him the way, he knew 
that he had to make himself a master of some- 
thing. There was a chance that reading might do 
it. He began to take books dealing with finance 
from the public library. He picked finance be- 
cause it seemed to be a difficult subject. He was 
in a mood to bite his teeth on something hard. 
He would yet write editorials and be one of the 
men who knew. 


ET, when he took stock of himself weeks later, 

he came to the reluctant conclusion that he 
had accomplished very little. He reasoned that 
he was tired out when the day’s work was done, 
and in no shape to absorb information. Then his 
vacation came, and he took a half dozen books 
from the library, and went off to a country farm- 
house, where the board was cheap, to give two 
weeks to reading and to study. 

He had never crammed at Buckeye as hard as 
he did during that fortnight. His brain grew 
weary trying to digest facts and rules and theories. 
His eyes grew heavy from staring at printed pages. 
And toward the end, when he found himself read- 
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sive, before a table spread with papers. 

“Good morning,” said Gran’ Morgan, and held 
out his hand. It was the first time they had met 
since Peter had gone to Closter for help, but there 
was no sign of a memory of that day’s quarrel in 
the old man’s bearing. “Sit down and let me look 
at you. You've filled out. I’ve been pleased to 
know that you’ve been getting ahead in your busi- 
ness. Bring your chair closer.” 

This was bad. Peter felt as if he were sailing 
under false colors. 

“I—I'm not here for a social visit,” he’said in 
distress. “I’m here as a reporter.” 

“You mean you're here on business?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And then, at sight of the change that came over 
the strong, rugged face, Peter cried out a protest. 
“I mean, Gran’—” 

“I understand,” David Morgan said in level 
tones. “It would be something out of the ordi- 
nary to have you come to me because of a warm 
feeling of the heart. All your other visits have 
been duty calls. Why not this one? Well, then, 
let us get to business. What do you want to 
know?” 

“The Star wants to know the details of your of- 
fer to buy the second ward playground.” 

The old man shot a glance of wrath at the 
lawyer. “Who let that out?” he roared. 

“TI think,” the lawyer said, nettled, “that I know 
the ethics of my profession, I do not talk about 
a client’s business on street corners.” 

“Somebody has been talking.” 

“Several persons here have known about this 
matter.” 

“But it was to their interest to keep quiet,” 
thundered David Morgan. “I mean to get at the 
bottom of this,” He swung around on his grand- 
son. “Where did you get this information?” 

“T heard of it months ago,” Peter answered. 
“And now I know that it’s true.” 

“How does this concern you personally?” 

“Tt doesn’t. It does concern Sussex, and it con- 
cerns the Star, and it concerns me as a reporter 
for the Star.” 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” 

“The Star proposes to fight it,” said Peter. He 


ing a page for the sixth time without having 
caught its meaning, he threw the books from him 
in disgust and gave himself up to bitter medita- 
tion. Finance was too much for him alone. It was col- 
lege or nothing. 

He came back to the Star office on ‘a Monday. 

“What have you been doing to yourself?” Pop Smel- 
ley demanded. “You look tired out. Another vacation 
wouldn’t hurt you right now. Didn’t learn to smoke 
while you were away, did you?” 

Peter shook his head. 

Pop sighed and tried to give the impression that the 
world was using him in scandalous fashion. 

Peter spoke to the man who had filled in on his dis- 
trict. 

“Two quiet weeks,” said the reporter. “Nothing big 
stirred. You can jump right in where you left off.” 

Peter found himself suddenly eager to get back to his 
equity court, to meet Gus Hager, to eat with him again 
during the noon recess, to nose out the odds and ends of 
news. After two weeks of poring over books he itched 
for action, for the touch and go of his contact with the 
world, for the thrills of stumbling on important facts. 

“Old Icy wants you,” Smatter told him. 

As Peter went toward the city editor’s desk he re- 
flected that you could seldom tell from Mr. Winters’ 
face what was in the wind. He seemed to have no nerves 
and excitement never touched him. Whether he gave 
you the biggest assignment of the day or something that 
wouldn’t be worth a dozen lines, he was calmly dispas- 
sionate. 

“Morning, Cray.” He scarcely lifted his eyes from his 
work. “Glad you're back; there’s something stirring. 
David Morgan, the manufacturer, is registered at the 
Sussex House. Morgan isn’t the man to come here for 


trict men could have been cautioned to be on the watch; 
some one of them might have got at the truth through 
channels that were closed to him. He had treated this 
story as if it had been his own, and in reality it had 
been the Star’s. He went back, slowly, to Mr. Winters. 

“T think I know what Mr. Morgan wants,” he said. 
“He’s after the second ward playground.” 

The city editor carefully clipped an item from an out- 
of-town newspaper. “What would he do with a play- 
ground?” 

“He wants it because it has an unusual kind of clay. 
He wants that clay for fancy bricks.” 

Mr. Winters was interested. “You mean he wants to 
buy that playground from the city and close it? You’re 
sure of that?” 

“Positive,” said Peter. 

The city editor’s characteristic calm dropped from him. 
“Got this as an exclusive?” 

“No, sir. Gus Hager and I have both been watching it. 
We have known about it for months.” 

“You should have told me,” Mr. Winters said. The 
reproof was mild; after all, this young man had given 
hard work -and loyalty to the paper and these things 
counted. “Never mind your district, Cray; I'll send 
somebody else over your route. Dig for this story. If 
you get anything, come right back. We'll spread this 
yarn. So he wants to buy a playground and turn out 
the kids. We'll smear that.” 

Heavy-hearted, Peter went over to the Sussex House. 
The register of the hotel told him that his grandfather 
was in Room 308. 

“A party’s up there with him,” said the hotel clerk. 


was anxious to make it plain that what he did 

was done as part of his job of fearless publicity. 
David Morgan saw this attempt to make a distinction 
and smiled a cold smile. 

“Of course,” he said, “it grieves you to sharpen your 
pen for me. I have said things to you that you have not 
relished and this is your chance.” The granite fist hit the 
table a solid smash. “I want the clay in that playground 
and I’m going to buy it.” 

“You can’t,” said Peter. 

“Are you trying to run my business?” 

“No, Gran’. I’m trying to save you from a mistake. 
This isn’t ordinary land. That playground saves lives; 
it’s a safety valve for that part of the city, and—” 

“Let them make another playground.” 

“They can’t. That’s the only vacant land in the 
ward. Everything else is built up. When that story is 
published there’ll be an uproar. You can’t best public 
opinion, and public opinion will condemn the closing of 
the playground. You’ve seen that playground only as 
clay. It’s something else. You haven’t thought of that. 
When this story breaks, there’ll be a storm of protest 
and you'll be caught in it.” 

“T’m used to storms,” David Morgan said grimly. 

“You've never been caught in this kind of storm. You 
have never had men abuse you from a public platform, 
and newspapers condemn you and—” 

“Ts that how you propose to use me, Peter?” 

The boy’s face went white. “That’s what the Star 
will do, Gran’.” He turned appealingly to the lawyer. 
“Can’t you make him see there’s no joy for me in writ- 
ing this story?” A 
“I forbid you to write it!” the old man thundered. 
Peter stiffened. “I’m (Continued on page 36) 
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Bill and the Billike 


This is how it happened. We editors said, 

“There's no such thing as a grown-up fairy story,” 

and Berton Braley said, “Oh, is that so?” and a Little 
later he laid down his pen and said, “What's this?” 

Tt was “Bil and the Billiken,” and when we got 
through laughing over it, we told him that it was a great 
yarn, and that we didn’t mind calling it a grown-up fairy 
story, and that we knew a lot more people who would 
like to read it. 

Start right in. This is the second part, but it’s good 
going anywhere and we'll give you a boost. Bill's sixteen 
and a baseball player and it’s raining. He came in a 
while ago and dropped down in a chair in his father's 
study and grumbled about having nothing to do. So his 
father’s Billiken jumped down off the desk—Mr. Braley 
said so—and proposed a personally conducted tour to 
parts highly unknown. 

Now you're on the tour, with Bill and Billiken and 
Bingo, Bill’s pup, and several others. Billiken has just 
told Bill that you’re all heading straight for Nowhere, 
and Be has slung back that he’d guessed as much. Go 
ahead, 


= nonsense, this story. Side-splitting nonsense. 


PART II 


« ON’T tell me that you planned this crazy 
trip,” Bill growled at Billiken. 
“Well, if I did, you can’t call me an 
idle idol any more, can you?” grinned Bill- 
iken noncommittally. 

Bill didn’t deign to answer. 

Before long the little party on the ship caught 
sight of what looked like a cloud along the horizon. 

They not only seemed to be approaching it, but 
it seemed to be approaching them. As they drew still 
nearer, they saw that it was not a cloud but an island. 

“See that island?” Billiken asked Bill. “Well, it’s No- 
where.” 

“Just what I thought,” growled Bill. 

Presently the island was floating just above the ship. 
The Shark stopped swimming and the island ceased to 
move. 

; ae the ship to the steps,” said the Raven, “and we'll 
and. 

“T don’t see any steps,” said Bill, but he tossed the 
loop of a rope in the direction the Raven had indicated 
with his extended claw, and the rope tightened and held 
the little ship, though it seemed fastened to nothing. 

“Now if you'll just pull in close we can walk up the 
stairs,” the Raven added. “Follow me.” And he hopped 
off the vessel's rail. 

Bill hesitated, but finally, seeing that the Raven was 
hopping on something, he put his foot over the rail and 
felt solid boards under him, though he couldn’t see 
them. So he walked up the invisible stairs, followed by 
Bingo, Billiken, the Gingerbread Man, Deaf, Dumb and 

Blind. 
“Well, s'long,” gurgled 
4 ‘ the Shark. “They won’t 
in let me in Nowhere; so I'll 
have to go somewhere else. 
Maybe I'll see you later.” 

As they came to the top 
of the invisible steps and 
felt the land of Nowhere 
under their feet, about the 
first sight that Bill ob- 
served was the Dragon, 
grinning clear across his 
huge metal jaws. 

“Well, well,” bellowed 
the Dragon; “so here we 


They entered and approached the Mandarin’s throne, 
“Kowtow,” whispered the captain. 


are all safe and sound after A 
our little tour!” 

“What I want to know is,” 
said Bill, “what became of 
you after you landed us. I 
just turned around and you 
were nowhere.” 

“Then what do you ask 
questions for,’ the Dragon 
demanded, “if you knew 
where I was?” 


It looked at least a hundred feet down to the ru; 
how he was going to get 


lown. 


“T didn’t know where you were.” 

“You said you did.” 

“T didn’t say any such thing. I said I looked around 
and you were nowhere to be seen.” 

“That’s where I was, Nowhere to be seen. And you’ve 
come to Nowhere, and now I’m to be seen. Isn’t that—” 


E was interrupted by Bingo barking loudly. And 
when Bill looked to see what Bingo was barking at, 
he couldn’t blame him. 

Their ship was gone! Bingo, standing at the top of 
the invisible stairs, was proclaiming the fact. 

“Was that your little ship that was tied down there?” 
asked the Dragon. “Hm! I saw a big shark hanging 
about near it, and maybe he took it away. But if it was 
Percy, the Gentleman Shark, you needn’t worry—you'll 
get your ship again.” 

Bill and his friends peered out across the sea. In the 
distance they saw their little ship tearing through the 
water with a big fish of some sort splashing and leaping 
swiftly in front of it. 

“And if it isn’t Percy, but Pete, the Tough Shark,” said 
the Dragon, “you'll never see your ship again. Either 
way you'd better let me give you a lift. Where do you 
want to go? Just step in. It’s very comfortable inside 
and I’ve had myself done over for passengers. I’m not 
in the bakery business any more.” 

He opened his jaws and his vast interior lighted up. 
Inside the Dragon was furnished like the comfortable 
saloon of a passenger boat. 

“All aboard,” he rumbled. “Comfort and safety, guar- 
anteed. All free, gentlemen, all gratis without cost, 
fee, emolument or honorarium. All aboard!” 

Bill looked at Billiken and they both looked at Bingo. 

And Bingo solved their difficulty by marching boldly 
up to the Dragon’s jaws and leading the way. 

“Come on,” said Bingo, “let’s go.” 

“Where?” asked Bill. 

“Let’s visit the China Mandarin,” 
promptly. 

“We're off!” cried the Dragon, and rose in the air, 
while his passengers settled back inside him. 

“I’m just about ready to call it a day and go home,” 
Bill grumbled to Billiken. 

“Let’s see you do it,” grinned Billiken. “You're on 
the China express, young man. No stops between here 
and where we're going. Don’t fidget—be a sport. Atta- 
boy, Bill!” 

“Don’t you ‘Attaboy’ me,” growled 
Bill. “I'll stick, but stop grinning.” 

“All right,” answered Billiken, settling 
himself in his big leather chair—and 
grinning harder than ever. 

The Dragon flew on for some time; 
then swooped downward toward the 
earth and came to rest in a large court- 
yard surrounded by _ buildings that 


said Billiken 


“Here we are,” the Dragon said, and 
the voyagers scrambled down his sides 
to the ground. 

“You are now in the palace of Bric-a- 
brac owned by the China Mandarin Sing 
Sang Sung. Get your poems ready.” 


Nn 


and Bill couldn’t imagine 


gleamed very brightly in the sun. fi 
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“Poems?” Bill repeated. “What 
poems? And what for?” 

“Poems for the Mandarin,” 
said the Dragon. “If you haven’t 
got a poem for the Mandarin, 
you'll be put to bed without 
your supper and not allowed to 
go swimming for a week.” 

“T don’t want to go swim- 


ming,” said the Gingerbread 
Man, “and I had my supper yes- 
terday.” 


“Then you'll have to eat two 
suppers and go swimming for a 
week,” the Dragon warned him. 

“Oh, well,” said the Ginger- 
bread Man, “I was just talking. 
I know piles of poems—” 

“T’ve_ got lots of lays,” said 
the Billiken. 

“I can recite bushels of bal- 
lads,” averred Bingo. 

“We know reams of rhymes,” 
chanted the three monkeys. 

“I—I can’t think of any,” Bill 
confessed. 

“Got to think of one,” said 
the Dragon. “If you don’t have 
a poem for the Mandarin, he'll 
have an attack of gidgets, and 
nobody knows what may hap- 
pen then.” 

“What are gidgets?” asked 
Bill. 

“Sh!” whispered the Dragon. 
“Here comes your escort.” 

Toward them marched, very stiffly, a little company 
of soldiers. 

Their hats, their coats, their trousers, and even their 
faces shone dazzlingly in the sun. As they drew up 
close, Bill exclaimed: 

“Why, they’re all made of China!” 

“Well, what did you expect of Chinamen?” responded 
the Dragon. 


dees captain marched up to Bill, bowed stiffly, 
pointed a China arm at the entrance to the palace. 
His men promptly formed a hollow square around the 
travelers. Their leader gave a command that sounded 
like, “Hong Kong Chong Chow!” Instantly the soldiers 
started back for the palace, and Bill and his company 
perforce marched with them. 

Bingo was a little slow, however, and one of the sol- 
diers happened to bang his tail with his knee. Bingo 
gave a yelp and seized the soldier by the ankle. The 
soldier tripped and fell on his face and smashed into 
tiny pieces on the stones of the courtyard. 

Promptly two 
China women 
with brooms and 
dust pans ap- 
peared and be- 
gan industriously 
sweeping him up. 
The other  sol- 
diers did not 
pause. 

“There you go 
again, Bingo, 
making trouble,” 

(Cont. on page 
61) 
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the drill master, “there’s one thing you don’t for- 


“7 F you want to stick in the fire business,” warned 
And there ain’t 


get. The man in charge is boss. 
any argument about it.” 

He paused, scowling up and down the line. Sixty 
young recruits, all of them in new-blue uniforms, scraped 
their broad shoes uneasily on the worn floor of the fire 
department drill school. 

“There ain’t any argument,” the drill master insisted 
heartily. “The marshalls bosses the battalion chiefs, and 
the battalion chiefs bosses the captains and lieutenants. 
The captains and lieutenants bosses the firemen, and the 
firemen bosses. the probationers. You probationers’ll 
have enough to do bossing your own hands and feet and 
your stumicks!” 

Little Bill Moriarity squinted his eyes good-naturedly 
in the direction of his instructor. He knew by heart 
everything the old officer would say. . Six months he 
had heard it, every day since he entered the department 
school. His class of recruits was through with training 
to-day. At exactly noon—it was now eleven-forty-five by 
the big electric clock that hung on the north wall of the 
lecture room—sixty probationers would depart eagerly 
for duty in sixty fire fighting companies. 

The drill master went on tirelessly with his final in- 
structions. It seemed to Bill Moriarity that it was an 
exceedingly long lecture. He’d be glad to leave this 
moldy old building with its endless regulations, glad to 
be through with training and get into action. 

“That’s all!” said the drill master at exactly twelve 
o’clock. “Now go report where you was ordered to, and 
don’t be forgettin’ who’s boss.” 

One hour later, Bill Moriarity nonchalantly set down 
his barracks bag in the open doors of Flying Squadron 
Number 8, surveyed the stained walls and smoky ceil- 
ing with critical eyes, and demanded the captain. That 
officer, a lean, spectacled man about sixty years old, 
turned from his seat at the alarm stand and eyed his new 
recruit. 


E had seen more promising young firemen. Bill Mo- 

riarity was short of body, short of neck and nose, 
broad of shoulder and broad of hip. His legs bowed out, 
suggesting stubbornness. Captain Starr did not object to 
stubbornness. He liked his crews to have minds of their 
own. But Bill Moriarity’s dark eyes looked about a lit- 
tle too coolly. His whole attitude and expression hinted 
to Captain Starr, who had broken in many men, that 
here would be a hard recruit to train. 


, 


“Hold him up while 
I search,” Captain 
Starr ordered. 


“Come in,” said the commander of the flying squad- 
ron, “and take your cap off your ear, if you ain’t scared 
of catching cold.” 

His new recruit adjusted his blue uniform cap care- 
fully on the top of his head, where it rightfully be- 
longed except when its owner was addressing an officer. 
Then he removed it. 

“Probationer William Ignatius Moriarity reports, sir,” 
he said. 

The captain grunted. He was about to speak sternly 
when he saw the broad mouth of his new man twist up 
at the corners, widen, and stretch into an immense grin. 

“Hum,” said the officer good-humoredly, “you ain’t as 
long as your name.” 

“If you want,” the newcomer replied, “you can eall me 
Bill. Most people do. It’s easier to remember.” 

“T’m aiming to do just that,” Captain Starr said dryly. 
“And T'll make you acquainted with the men. This 
here’s the probationer, boys. He says we got the right 
to call him Bill.” Captain Starr indicated little Mor- 
iarity with a twist of his thumb. “This first is O’Rourke, 
young fellow, and here’s Jacobson, and Murphy, and 
Byng. Byng, he’s senior squadman.” 

Bill stared at them, one after another. They were big 
men, with heavy muscles, and every one of them except 
Byng, who was bald, had graying eyebrows and thick 
gray hair. Old men, under an old captain. 

Bill Moriarity had fallen into a company of old men! 
He had heard of such crews. 

“Keep away from the old-timers,” boys at the drill 
school: had warned him. “They’re too strong on disci- 
pline. 

He certainly had hoped to keep away from them. He 
knew old-timers invariably were strict, and Bill Mor- 
jarity, for all his good-natured face, held fast obstinately 
to one rule of conduct. He believed every man should 
be master of his own inclinations. The drill instructor 
had annoyed him with his unending talk about obe- 
dience. Bill had bidden, in his own mind, for assignment 
to a company of youngsters, men too lively to care 
much about rules. 

He inspected the crew again: Byng, hairless, tall, and 
homely as a tin can; Murphy, rheumatic and scowling; 
fat Jacobson; O’Rourke with three teeth missing in front 
—every man of them old enough to be the father of any 
recruit in the drill school. 

“You take him in hand, Byng,” bade Captain Starr. 
“Make a fireman out o’ him.” 

Squadman Byng stretched indolently. 
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“Go water the flower beds,” he said. “The spigot’s at 
the side of the house. When you got that done, maybe 
I can find something else.” 

Bill peeled potatoes, after he had watered the flowers. 
He waited on table when supper was served. He was 
washing the dishes when old Byng came out to the 
kitchen. 

Ye heard, lad,” he said. “Capt'n says I’m to break 
ye in. Well, I can. I can run ye round till ye wish ye 
never was born. I ain’t goin’ to, though. I don’t put 
much stock in bossin’ somebody else or in bein’ bossed. - 
I figger every man who joins up with the fire business is 
old enough to know what he wants to do hisself.” 

Bill grinned. He would get on famously with Byng. 

“Ours is the special duty,” the senior squadman ex- 
plained. “Leave the fire fightin’ to the others, unless the 
job’s too big for them. You'll learn! Learn how to 


_ make an ape out of yourself, climbin’ the front of tene- 


ments to yank somebody down. And how to go in when 
a engine company gets knocked out by smoke and lug 
’em down safe to the street.” 

He took out a blue handkerchief and wiped his warm 
face. 

“Well, that’s what you're in for, lad. That 
and the capt’n. He’s a fussy old bird. Takes 
a lot of getting along with. Too strong on dis- 
cipline, if you want to know. Says he don’t 
care if a recruit don’t know anything when he 
comes, slong as he knows who’s boss. That's 
why no young fellows ever stick to this out- 
fit? 

Bill listened approvingly. He agreed per- 
fectly with squadman Byng. It surprised him 
to find an old man so completely in accord 
with his own ideas about the rights of the in- 
dividual. Recruits had good heads of their 
own. Why not let them‘use them? 

He panted willingly through his first dozen fires. His 
place in the squad wagon was on the _tailboard, 
where he rode recklessly, wire cutters in belt, first aid 
packets in pocket, helmet on head.- Squadman Byng 
paid little attention to him after the first week, except to 
growl when he failed. Captain Starr was habitually silent 
in quarters. Bill watched him work on duty, admired 
his speed. He was a good boss, as bosses went. Still, 
Bill agreed with the men. He had been four months 
with the squadron when one day he heard them com- 
plaining among themselves, 

“Capt’n’s getting too sot!” O'Rourke grunted. “Now 
Byng, was he to be our officer; we’d have an easier time.” 

All day Bill heard dissatisfied mutterings. Once he 
detected Byng looking sourly at the back of Captain 
Starr. Toward evening the senior squadman climbed 
the stair sulkily and did not come down for supper. 

The alarm banged in at exactly eight minutes to seven. 
The captain flung down his newspaper while the indica- 
tor still counted out the location. Jacobson was already 
in the driver’s seat. The motor rumbled. A second late, 
Byng slid the brass pole to the lower floor. 


APTAIN Starr was running toward his place on the 

seat by the driver. Midway across the floor, his foot 
slipped on a piece of rope and he plunged headfirst into 
squadman Byng. Both men were doubled over in their 
hurry. They met with a‘crash. 

It was an accident. There was no doubt about it. But 
the senior squadman, who was first on his feet, arose 
with noisy wrath. 

“Don’t go spillin’ your men around!” he cried. 

The captain leaped for the wagon. 

“Mind your tongue,” he commanded, “or I'll file 
charges.” 

The fire was out when the squadron got there. Back 
in quarters, the affair of the apparatus room floor was 
not mentioned, beyond a painful grunt from the captain 
as he sat down at the joker stand, and the unmistakable 
odor of arnica as the disgruntled Byng returned from up- 
stairs. But while Bill Moriarity was washing the supper 
dishes, O’Rourke came through to the kitchen. 

“Trouble coming now,” the older man predicted. His 
voice was melancholy. “Capt’n’s on one of his spells.” 

“What kind of spells?” 

“All kinds except decent ones. I know. Fifteen years 
I been here. Nothing right. Discipline he calls it. Like 
it wasn’t enough spoiling Byng’s chanct for office—” 

“Byng’s chance?” 
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“Sure. Ain’t you heard, recruit? Byng went up for 
promotion last week. Got his papers in and along comes 
the captain and claims Byng ain’t right material for an 
officer. Now can you couple that to your hydrant?” 

“Not the right material? Why not?” 

“Says he never knows who's boss. Disrespectful. Starr 
talked to the chief and Byng didn’t get the job.” 
O’Rourke lowered his voice. “Comes a choice, I'll fol- 
low Byng,” he threatened. 


| Rage lay awake uneasily after he had gone to bed. 
The first plain rule of the fire business, the one that 
he had heard at drill school until his ears were sick of it, 
rang sharp as a second alarm through his thoughts. 

“The captain bosses the firemen, the firemen bosses the 
probationers.” 

He was a probationer. Any man in the company could 
give him orders. But if the men in the company didn’t 
obey the captain, why should he obey the men? Starr 
was exacting. Byng was a good fireman, no doubt about 
it, and Bill was surer than ever that the senior squad- 
man was right. A man old enough to join the fire de- 
partment was old enough to boss himself, That had been 
his own idea in the beginning. 

But the captain had refused to recommend Byng for 
promotion because he didn’t know his place. Byng was 
pretty old still to be in the ranks. If he didn’t take 
examinations for officer pretty soon, he never would take 
them. For the first time in his life, the thought oc- 
curred sharply to Bill Moriarity that there were certain 
prizes after all that a man could win only by belief in 
discipline. 

He lay with his head on an uncomfortably thin pillow 
and looked up reflectively at the ceiling. In ‘the 
farther corner, a bulk of shadows marked the captain’s 
private bedroom and office. Over to the right Murphy 
rolled restlessly upon his cot. Byng, who slept nearest 
the sliding pole, grunted as he sat up. 

“Can't sleep,” Bill heard him growl. “Not with that 
porcupine runnin’ the company. Sooner we’re rid—” 

Bill did not hear what else he had to say. For below 
stairs, the joker alarm began to spit out new orders 
through its steel teeth. 

“Five—five—five,” it rattled. Then a pause. “Three— 
two—two.” 

An alarm for Ladder Truck Number 12. 

Three more five’s. Then four, eight. Engine 48 was 


summoned on the same alarm. Then three more five’s. 
A pause. Another five—one—three. 

The call for Flying Squadron 3. 

The sleeping quarters flooded with light. Jacobson, at 
the alarm stand downstairs, slapped shut a small jack- 
knife switch, jammed his thumb on a black rubber but- 
ton, and everywhere in the building bells set up a 
spirited tattoo, big bells downstairs, little bells above, 
bells in the rear, a bell on the street beside the door. 

“Bunk out!” Captain Starr was screaming from the ad- 
joining room. “Bunk out, men! We roll!” 

Bill already had flung back’ the blanket. His rubber 
breeches, stuffed into the tops of his night boots, stood 
stiffly by the bed. They were huge breeches and wide, 
gaping boots. He aimed accurately as he leaped, his 
feet slipping easily into the rubber garments. He 
crowded his rough blue sleeping shirt into his belt and 
ran for the brass sliding pole. 

Murphy was there ahead of him. The older man shot 
like a rabbit through the hole in the floor. Bill twisted 
his arm about the pole and followed. He swung up to 
the tailboard, pawing into the sleeves of his waterproof 
jacket. The motor rumbled. The wheels turned with a 
jerk. The bell on the hood of the truck jangled im- 
patiently. Flying Squadron 3 was on its way. 

“No. 205 Carberry Street,” Bill heard fat Jacobson 
shout to the captain. 

Byng, who rode at Bill’s right, leaned down. - 

“What’s that location?” he demanded. 

“Two hundred five Carberry.” 

“Humph,” said Byng. “That’s a paint factory.” 


HE flying squadron jerked around a slippery corner. 

Far to the rear the red and green safety lights of 
Truck 12 glared through the foggy night. Somewhere 
over to the left sounded the racket of Engine 48. 

The :squad. wagon swung another corner recklessly. 
Tires skidded, the body of the truck rocked. Bill hugged 
the rail with both taut arms. 

“Aye, she shows!” cried O’Rourke up in the box. 
ale yelling hyena’ll be chasin’ us in deep,” growled 

yng. 

The squad wagon jerked as the brakes gripped. The 
air was full of acid smoke. A young policeman, breath- 
ing hard, ran out to the curb. 

“Tt’s all over the place!” he cried. “Front and rear!” 

Captain Starr charged to the corner. At an iron box 
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on a light post he twisted his key, slapped open the 
square door, and sounded a second alarm, This would 
bring three more engines. 

Bill yanked a pike pole from the floor of the truck, 
slipped his ax into his belt, made sure his first aid packet 
was safe, touched his insulated wire cutters, and fol- 
lowed Byng to the curb, 

The building poked its black front up six tall stories. 
Atop it the misty air glowed with angry color. 

“Rear door, Byng!” Captain Starr cried. “Ax it, man! 
Get in! You, Murphy, front! Break a way! O’Rourke, 
Jacobson, basement! Prize up that sidewalk grate! Then 
stand by for water!” 

Bill trod clumsily at the heels of the senior squadman 
down the dark, smoky alley. He felt warm gusts of air 
in his face, smelled the acrid breath of burning paints 
and oils. He heard Byng complaining once. Back in 
the street the crew of Engine 48 was yelling lustily as 
it laid out the first“hose line, the first line, Bill knew, of 
the forty or fifty that in half an hour would be laboring. 

“Where’s the blasted door?” Byng demanded. Then in 
a sour voice: “Here it is! The capt’n’ll be outside, and 
don’t you think different! Outside, pushin’ us in!” 

A loading platform ran across the rear of the building 
and indented itself blackly into a courtyard. 

“Swing your ax, recruit!” Byng cried. 

The door was a heavy one, double barred. 
heaved. 

Ten blows it took, twenty. As the door started to 
yield) Byng, with the prudence of an old fireman, yanked 
it shut. 

“Go tell that captain we got a opening,” he ordered. 
“No unnecessary drafts—not till water gets here.” 

An engine crew charged into the alley, five men run- 
ning hard as they dragged hose. They drew themselves 
into a tight group and advanced cautiously into the 
opening, their staunch brass nozzle poking before them. 
Byng kicked open the door. Heavier smoke, warm 
against the nostrils, puffed out. 

“We're through here,” he cried to Bill. 
what the boss wants now!” 

He retreated, with Bill at his heels. The night had 
grown noisy out in the street. Overhead an eighty-five 
foot aerial ladder was bobbing its long skeleton upward 
through the dark, dodging past treacherous nests of elec- 
tric wires. A shouting crew, around a high pressure 
wagon across the street, (Continued on page 40) 


Bill 


“Come, see 


Senior squadman Byng lay on his back. His helmet was gone, fire nipped at his bald head. 
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MUS OF THE WATERSIDES 


pit or rotting garret the big 

black rat was littered, not even 
Mus himself. He had lived so long and 
roved so many lands that they were all 
one to him—all one long trail of inky 
byways, rich with many and various 
smells, twisting unseen under the paths 
and through the walls of the Two-legs. 

Old was Mus, and big and strong 
with the cruel strength of the wicked, 
the fiercest of his race, the race * of 
black rats now vanishing before the even 
more undesirable, vicious and dirty 
brown rats. That is a war that has been 
raging for as much as two centuries, in the dark under- 
ways of the world. A thief was Mus, nibbling and gnaw- 
ing in the night, hunting boldly in the daylight, no 
Gmorens, quivering mouse, but a highwayman of a ro- 

lent. 

They are all thieves, the rat tribe, and if all the food 
they destroyed could be saved, it would feed’ every 
poor person in the world. But the greatest greed and 
the wiliest thievery were in Mus of the watersides. 

For Mus loved ever the salty smell of the wharves; 
and sailors sitting on the docks of many a seaport 
laughed over their pipes at a glimpse of him as he 
dodged behind a keg or a coil of rope, recognizing him 
as Mus, the great wharf rat, last seen upon some other 
waterside an ocean away. Mus was not easily forgotten; 
not only was there in those glittering eyes a ferocity start- 
ling and almost frightening, the concentrated hate of the 
rat tribe for the Two-legs, for all that is good and clean 
and of the honest daylight—but Mus was marked. One 
forepaw was gone. 

The story of that was lost in the crowded darkness of 
Mus’ memory. Sometimes, lying on a cool, dank stone 
in some far Eastern port, licking that long healed stump, 
the remembrance came over him of a distant, dreadful 
pain and horror that belonged, somehow, to this maimed 
forepaw. Perhaps Mus had once been caught in a trap; 
whether the steel jaws snapped the paw, or Mus, in the 
wild courage of utter terror, had gnawed the trapped paw 
off and got away, no one can tell. Mus long ago forgot. 

Many another adventure had Mus to remember, if in 
those dozing hours spent in dark security he did indeed 
dream or remember. Ships and storms and ports of 
many lands, Norfolk full of the vessels of the world, 
Canton where the crowded sampans lie, the marvelous 
locks of Panama. The ships he knew were mostly third- 
class freighters and especially the old-fashioned sailing 
ships that still beat about the seven seas. Such ships 
were never rat proof; it was easy to run out on the cable 
that moored the vessel to the dock, and to find a snug 
hole where the provender was stored. But once, to his 
sorrow, Mus blundered on to a slow freighter bound for 
a Danish whaling port in North Greenland, and nearly 
froze his whiskers; rats prefer equable climes and will 
even tolerate the tropics. 


ONTHS later Mus got back to the warm and com- 
fortable places where food was plentiful, and tired, 
for a time, of wandering, 
he spent a happy year in 


O one could say under what 
briny wharf, in what black alley 


Old was Mus, and big and strong, the fiercest of his race. 
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Restless again, Mus shipped aboard a slow vessel for 
America. But It was an old tub, and ill-fated; it floun- 
dered off the rocks of Minot Light on the Massachusetts 
coast and went to the bottom. They say that when rats 
desert the ship sailors know that all is lost, and it is 
true that rats by some strange instinct are swift to sense 
mortal danger. Of all the mammal animals in the world, 
rats are most numerous; they have come to crowd the 
world by many qualities of craft and power—the rapidity 
with which they breed, the fact that they will eat any- 
thing and everything, their success in living with Man, 
destroyer of the animal world, fattening on his larder 
and outwitting his efforts to destroy them. But most 
valuable of all, perhaps, is this sixth sense of danger, 
that makes a wary old rat know a trap however 
camouflaged, that warns him of a cat before the shadow- 
light paw has crept nearer than a hundred paces—the 
sense that told Mus when the old Danish boat had 
sprung a leak. 

So Mus got ashore on a plank, half drowned but still 
clinging to his one life that was harder to end than any 
cat’s nine. He walked all the way to Boston, hiding in 
the fields, near streams where he could get fresh water. 
In Boston he sought, for once, the easy ways of those 
who live richly and well; perhaps his escape had left 
him sick of the sea. He picked a fine old house on 
Beacon Street, where a recent water main had been put 
through the stone foundation and the hole around the 
pipe had not been properly sealed with cement. Through 
this entrance Mus, who could squeeze himself very flat 
when he chose, got in as easily as though the butler had 
opened the front door to him. 

It was night. The house was old and many a crack 
had opened in the walls, many a door frame warped 
ajar. First Mus ran up to the attic and had a look 
about, but it smelled unpleasantly of moth balls; so he 
trotted downstairs again to the kitchen. He pulled a 
box of breakfast cereal to the floor, slit it with his 
powerful incisor teeth as neatly as with a knife and 


Copenhagen. He loved to 
linger among the cellar 
stones along the old 
canal, where the rank 
smells of the fish market 
were strongest and he 
could hear the rough 
voices of the fishwomen 
quarreling among them- 
selves, shouting jokes to 
one another, and crying 
their wares in a harsh 
singsong. Here he would 
crouch in some pool of 
inky shadow, watching 
the reflection of the 


Bourse steeple rippling 
in the dark water. 


At last they came, the brown rats, the cruel new tribe that is overrunning the world. 


lapped up all that spilled out. Then he 
found a pan of cream that had been left 
open by the cook to sour, and got up on 
its edge to lean down to drink; he lost 
his balance, however, and fell in, rolled 
out, and upset the whole pan. 

Next he went downstairs and explored 
the garbage cans, which were not 
emptied as often as they should be, then 
came back and reveled in a pat of but- 
ter. After that he found a warm hole 
back of the furnace, crawled in and set- 
tled down, and there he slept the sleep 
of the unabashed. 

Great was the consternation of the 
cook when she found what had happened 
in her pantry, and the mistress of the house, who had an 
understanding of sanitation, was deeply disturbed to find 
that a rat was in the house. A rat, she never doubted, 
who had lived in squalor and filth and had come here to 
contaminate her food. So she bought a little patent trap, 
put a bit of cheese in it and set it in the basement. 


ie the middle of the night Mus heard the whang of a 
closing trap and drew back his lips in a fanged smile 
of hate. In the morning he came upon the trap; therein 
lay a small mouse with its neck broken, its pathetic lit- 
tle nose still seeming to sniff the deceptive cheese. 

The white fangs of Mus showed again. Small traps 
like that were a mere joke to him. He had only 
to give a hair-trigger little trap a kick, and it sprung to, 
harmlessly. Now Mus took the bit of cheese from the 
longing nose of the dead mouse, and then, hearing the 
cook’s step on the stair, ran behind the trash barrel to 
nibble his cheese in peace. 

So then the mistress bought a big steel cage trap with 
a bottle neck entrance and an automatically closing door. 
This was a more menacing affair, but unfortunately the 
man at the hardware store had used this same trap once 
before to catch’a rat in. After the rat had been caught 
and had lain dead in it for some days the storekeeper 
had failed to wash the trap. There hung about it still, 
imperceptible to mankind but as plain a warning as a 
red danger light to Mus, the odor of the former tragedy. 
Mus came and sat on his soft hind legs, sniffing it, with 
the creeping sense of danger tingling his nerves, and then 
he went away again. 

He spent all night trying to gnaw through the thick 
oak pantry door that the cook had tightly closed. He 
had a ragged hollow eaten into it by morning, when the 


cook came down and 
frightened him away. 
But he only hid under 
the kitchen dresser; he 
was hungry now, and his 
gleaming eyes were vic- 
ious. 

When the pantry door 
was open and the cook’s 
broad back was turned, 
Mus slipped in. His whis- 
kered nostrils quivered 
to smell the cold roast 
on the shelf, but at the 
cook’s step he jumped 
into the potato bin. 
There was a cry—she 
had seen him. She missed 
him, plunged at him 
with her left hand and 
cayght his tail. Mus and 
the cook acted together 
in the next split second, 
and for an instant, as the 
shining steel of a carving 
knife descended on the 
hairy throat, Mus 
thought that his last 
hour had come. 

But Mus was swifter 
than the swift descent of 
the carving knife—he 
spun round like a shot 
and sunk his fangs in 
the hand of his foe. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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He felt himself swaying 

on the shoulders of a half 

dozen men, the center of 
a sea of humanity. 


The Boy 


Thomson Burtis knows, from his own years as an Army 
pilot, what it means to attempt to lift an overladen ship 
off the ground, to battle storm and sleet, and to fight the 
overpowering weariness of interminable hours at the 
stick, In the following fiction story—deviating only 
slightly from the actual details of Colonel Lindbergh’s 
great adventure—he brings the memorable New York to 
Paris flight home to you with all the vividness of a 
tense, personal experience. 

—Tue Eprrors. 


and bone was draped in a chair in the office of 

the Robinson Aircraft Corporation. One long leg 

was thrown over an arm of the chair, and a news- 
paper had dropped to the floor. His steady blue eyes 
were resting on the wall before him, but he did not see 
the wall itself. He seemed to be looking far into the 
distance, watching the creatures of his imagination as 
they took shape, and then dissolved, in endless pro- 
cession. 

He did not even hear Major Robinson, his boss, when 
he entered the office. The peppery little major grinned 
as he saw his chief pilot—dreaming agam. The major 
was not only commanding officer of the National Guard 
outfit in which Slim was a captain, but he was also the 
president of the company that had the contract to fly 
mail between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Robinson’s eyes dropped to the forgotten newspaper, 
and a headline leaped out at him from the pages. “Com- 
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mandef Fowler, North Pole Flyer, will Attempt Paris 
Flight for Orteig Prize.” 

His sharp-featured face lighted up again with «that 
flashing smile. 

“Thinking of flying to Paris?” he demanded cheerily. 

Lindley’s head turned slowly, and for a second he 
seemed to be still in the grip of his imagination. Rob- 
inson, gazing into his eyes, felt, for the hundredth time, 
a sense of bewilderment in the presence of his twenty- 
five-year-old employee. Sometimes there was something 
uncanny in that clear gaze— 

“Oh, I’d like to, sure,” Lindley said, and as his eyes 
focused on the major’s, a shy, half-shamed grin lit up 
his tanned face. He pushed the tousled blond hair back 
from his forehead with the diffidence of a boy who is 
embarrassed because someone has discovered a secret 
place in his heart. 

“Well, twenty-five thousand bucks is a lot of money,” 
laughed Robinson as he sat down at his desk. “But 
thirty-six hundred miles is a lot of miles—and the At- 
lantic is quite a puddle!” 

“Uh-huh. But it can be done.” 

“Oh, it will be some day, sure.” 


“Bill Maloney—friend of mine who’s got a little air- 
plane factory out in San Diego—has the best ship for 
the job, too. Just change the design a little—more gas, 
a little more wingspread to carry it—” 

Robinson whirled around and looked deep into the 
clear young eyes before him. 

“What makes you say that? Been investigating?” 

Again that bashful grin crept across Lindley’s clean- 
cut face. 

“Uh-huh,” he said slowly. “Been looking up all kinds 
of ships and motors—just to pass the time away.” 


§ though uncomfortable beneath the gaze of his boss, 
he got to his feet. His blue suit was far from well 

pressed, and the bottoms of the trousers were not very 
close to the tops of his shoes. His slight stoop didn’t 
help the fit of his coat, either. Somehow, clothes were 
just a necessary evil to Slim. He never thought about 
appearance. 

He smiled again, a curiously wistful smile, and said 
casually: 

“Well, I'll run along and test Number 3. If I stay here 
you'll kid the pants off me.” 

Robinson chuckled, but his eyes were unusually bright 
as he said: 

“T suppose you’ve got everything figured out. You 
would have. Even your navigator—” 

“T wouldn’t take one.” 

“What? Say, air castles are all right, but even they 
ean be too foolish, young fellow! Why—” 
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“IT wouldn’t want another fellow to risk his neck on 
me,” Lindley said calmly. “And it would spoil the design 
I’ve got figured out. Gosh!” His face expanded in a 
broad grin that narrowed his eyes and seemed to spread 
from ear to ear. Deep in those eyes, though, there was 
unutterable longing. “If this isn’t good! Here I’m lay- 
ing down the law—you and I arguing about a navigator 
to Paris just before I test an Air Mail ship. We'll be 
fighting about where to stop in Paris next!” 

Robinson laughed with him, but the aggressive little 
pioneer in the business of flying asked several more ques- 
tions, too. There was no doubt that the boy had thought 
and figured for months—he had every detail of his dream 
flight fixed in his mind. 

Somehow, the little discussion made Slim’s heart a bit 
heavier, as he walked to the hangar. He strolled along 
absently, and again there was a vision in his eyes. Why 
think of it? He, a two-hundred-dollar-a-month mail 
pilot! A twenty-five-year-old kid with just two thou- 
sand dollars in the world! Nevertheless, his mind clung 
to the prospect. If he achieved the flight, every am- 
bition he’d ever had would come true. He would have 
made a forward step in the conquest of the air—the 
game which had been his passion since boyhood. And 
there would be money and fame enough to enable him 
to go into the airplane business for himself, build the 
ships he dreamed about, show the world what possi- 
bilities there were in the air. 

He’d like a chance to blaze a few new trails—Lord, 
he’d give his right arm for the mere opportunity to do 
it! And Bill Maloney and the boys, struggling along 
out there in San Diego for the love of the game that was 
in them, they’d become rich, perhaps, and famous. Then 
the whole bunch could get together, and together they’d 
solve some problems and take some chances and maybe 
leave a few landmarks in the march of aviation to its 
rightful place in the world. And his mother would be 
happy to see his dreams come true—quietly proud, and 
bhappy— 

"Be yourself,” Slim chided the dreamer inside of him, 
and forced himself to concentrate on his inspection of 
the big De Haviland that he was to test. 


T that same moment Robinson, his whole being afire 
with the enthusiasm which had suddenly been born 
in him, was rushing downtown. Ten minutes later, he 
was closeted with Harry Keightly, a chubby, good-na- 
tured and rising young banker. First Keightly guffawed, 
then listened smilingly, and finally was leaning forward 
as the fiery Robinson, his keen face fairly twinkling, 
pounded his points home, 
“Honest, Harry, if there’s a man living that has the 
combination to make it, Slim’s the man! He's lived, 
breathed, thought aviation since he was knee-high to a 


Almost every man in the 

factory was there, and for 

some reason they were 
silent. 


grasshopper! Know what he did? Worked with flying 
circuses, as a parachute jumper, just so he could pick up 
flying free from the pilots. He’s lifted himself by his 
own bootstraps, I tell you! He was born for the air. 
Why, he enlisted in my National Guard outfit as a 
private, simply to be around the motors and ships he 
loved! I made him take the army course at Kelly Field, 
and he turned out a wonder—not only as a flyer, but on 
aerodynamics and motors and all that stuff. He thinks 
it, studies it, figures it—it’s his whole life, I tell you. 
Just destined for it!” 

“Most men,” Keightly agreed thoughtfully, “would 
have built a few air castles about this Paris flight and 
tee go at that. He’s got everything thought out, has 

e?” 

“Right down to his motor and how much gas he’d 
need!” 

“But he’s only a kid—” 

.“What of it? He isn’t my chief pilot and a captain 
in the National Guard because he’s good looking, is he? 
And anyway he’s an old man in air experience. Why, 
the son-of-a-gun has made more parachute jumps, un- 
der all kinds of conditions, than some flyers have hops! 
He doesn’t drink or smoke, is as healthy as a horse—and 
I'll swear he’s more at home in the air than he is on the 
ground. He doesn’t care for girls and likes to be alone, 
so he can putter around his ships and just soak himself 
in aeronautics. 

“And—and—I don’t know—it’s hard to deseribe—” 
the major was groping for words to express an intangible 
something he had always felt. 

“It’s like this,” he started again. “Sometimes, I get 
the feeling that he’s sort of a—a man of destiny, if you 
get what I mean. He’s been through so much, and all, 
that he’s got a subconscious feeling that he has the air 
licked—and you feel that. Put him in a ship, and you 
just feel that he can do anything, get anywhere—see 
what I mean? He’s in his own element. Sometimes 
when you get a look at his eyes—you have a funny 
feeling—” 

“Oh, quit going into spasms, old man!” interrupted 
Keightly suddenly, and his laugh was a joyous bark. The 
flame of Robinson’s enthusiasm had kindled a conflagra- 
tion in the banker’s own soul. “I’m for it—it’ll be great 
for St. Louis, and if the kid makes it—say, I'd do a 
hornpipe down Jefferson Boulevard!” 


HALF-DOZEN flying visits to various business men, 
during which the enthusiasm of the pair swept aside 
objections as though they were flies, and Robinson was 
breaking speed laws on his way back to the field. Twi- 
light was falling, and a mail plane was droning overhead 
as it pointed through the Ubiseenite shadows for Chicago. 
Lindley’s tall body was discernible through the dusk, as 
he walked slowly toward the office. Electric 
lights winked on, and in the wan light that 
filtered through the office windows, the two 
men met. 

“Lo, Chief. Why out here so late?” queried 
Lindley. 

“Listen, son,” Robinson said slowly, and sud- 
denly the leaping fire within him fell to a 
warm glow. He felt, for the first time during 
that hectic afternoon, the real meaning of 
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what he was going to say. “Brace yourself, Slim. I’ve 
raised twenty-five thousand dollars, which you said was 
enough. It’s yours, boy—you're on leave, starting right 
now. Get your ship, get to New York, and get under 
way for Paris—you’re the St. Louis entry for the 
Orteig Prize!” 

“What?” 

It was a savage, vibrant bark. Lindley’s big body 
was as motionless as though it had been carved from 
stone. For the moment his mind was a swirling whirl- 
pool. He strove to speak, and could not. Beneath a 
star-studded sky the two men were like statues, save 
for Lindley’s hair, ruffled by the breeze. 

Suddenly his body slumped weakly. 

“Lord,” he whispered, and then one long arm shot out 
and his hand gripped Robinson’s arm in five tentacles of 
steel. 

pee reaoute not kidding me, are you?” 

“No!” 

Lindley’s arm dropped, and then Robinson’s eyes 
shifted, as though he could not bear to look into the 
glowing ones of his pilot. Lindley, his whole being a 
riot of joy, nevertheless felt his mind ranging far ahead, 
out of his control. San Diego—New York—beneath 
him the vast Atlantic— 

“Chief,” he said slowly, “I just—can’t talk now. Would 
you mind if I came in in a few minutes?” 

“Sure, boy,” nodded Robinson, and went inside. 

During the next ten minutes, he glanced frequently out 
the window. Lindley was standing there, head thrown 
back and his hair tossing in the wind. It was as though 
he were a son of the stars, seeking strength from them, 
and counsel. 

For a moment, the serious-minded, thoughtful young 

flyer felt as though the high gods of the air had reached 
down and touched him, commissioning him to plant their 
banner at the next milestone along the path of con- 
quest. : 
And then, suddenly, the blood of the Vikings whose 
scion he was, started surging and pounding through his 
veins, and it was an exultant, transfigured young ad- 
yenturer who made the long distance telephone wires sing 
as he talked to Bill Maloney, on the coast. And the train, 
next day, earried out of St. Louis a youth whose whole 
being was suffused with a quiet, glowing happiness. The 
three-day journey was at once an eternity, and yet only 
a moment, as he spent every hour of wakefulness in go- 
ing over and over the task that lay before him. 


N San Diego, Mr. William Maloney, chief designer 

and test pilot of the Bryan Aircraft Corporation, met 
him at the train. The long ride had settled the young 
flyer’s mind, somehow, and he saw clearly the almost 
insurmountable obstacles that lay between him and his 
goal. It was Lindley who somewhat subdued the exuber- 
ance of his friend, and Lindley who insisted: 

“Come on, Bill. No parties or that stuff. Let’s go to 
bat right now!” 

And go to bat they did—the young designer, the 
manager, and the department foremen of the small, 
struggling factory which represented the faith of three 
young airmen, still in their twenties. There were long- 
drawn-out technical arguments, lasting far into the night, 
as inch by inch the construction of the special Bryan 
monoplane was gone over. Finally, it was decided that 
Lindley’s ideas were good, with but one exception. The 
oversize gas tank would be switched to a position in 
front of the pilot, instead of behind him. 

The forty craftsmen in the Bryan factory went to 
work. Day and night, almost, the quiet Lindley was in 
the factory, watching while careful hands wrought every 
part of the ship that was to be 
his own. As it took shape under 
his eyes, it seemed to become a 
part of him. He was a man of 
but one idea, and no dinner 
party in San Diego had him as 
a guest. He trained like an ath- 
lete preparing for a race—diet, 
exercise, rest, all under a rigorous 
regime which he had set for 
himself. 

With every passing day, the 
headlines in the papers grew 
more plentiful as three great 
ships, with three world-famous 
pilots and navigators, prepared 
for the test. Over in France, the 
glorious French hero, Captain 
Nungesser, was grooming his 
White Bird for the flight. The 
world was unaware that Slim 
Lindley, out in San Diego, was 
working and dreaming, too, and 
Lindley was glad that it was so. 

The ship was practically com- 
pleted when he awakened one 
morning to catch his breath as 
he read: 

“Nungesser and Coli Start!” 

All that day he hoped and 
prayed that they would make it. 
For the only hours since that 
eventful evening in St. .Louis, 
his own task failed to interest 
him. And as day followed day; 
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and the conviction strengthened that two more pioneers 
of the air had lost their lives in a glorious gamble, 
Lindley’s eyes seemed to grow more brooding, and the 
lines to deepen on his face. To the first curious ques- 
tioner who asked him: 
“How do you feel about it now?” he answered simply: 
“Tt’s part of the game, of course.” 


Reo on Long Island, the chunky yellow Ballanca 
monoplane was almost ready to start, and the great 
three-motored Fokker was commencing its last series of 
tests when Lindley, his hair blowing in the wind and 
his eyes glowing like stars, came out to the Bryan field 
and saw his ship, ready to fly. It was a surprise—he had 
not expected that it would be completely assembled un- 
til the next day. 

He walked over to it silently—the trim silver craft 
that had come to be the most important thing in his 
life. He touched it tentatively here and there, caressing 
its tubular steel fuselage and sturdy wings. Almost every 
man in the factory was there, and for some reason they 
were silent as they watched his face. 

“Want to test her yourself?” Bill Maloney asked him, 
and Lindley nodded. Funny, but he didn’t want to 
have any other hand but his own on the stick of the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

It was he who warmed up the two hundred horsepower 
radial engine, and listened to the song of its nine 
mighty cylinders as though it were the music of the 
gods. And it was he who exultantly lifted the mono- 
plane from the earth for the first time, and felt it rush 
buoyantly through the air as though overjoyed to be 
free at last. 

He got a grip on himself, finally, and for two hours 
he put it through its paces. 

“Tt’ll be nose-heavy with all the gas aboard,” he de- 
cided, “but not too much so. Can’t get over that.” 

Every moment, as it played through the air like a 
shining silver dragonfly, he grew more confident of the 
wisdom of its construction. Ahead of him were the great 
gas tanks that would hold 425 gallons of gas. The ship 
would weigh 5,000 pounds then. The tanks were cut 
away at the bottom—just enough to give space for the 
rudder. Five feet had been added to the span of each 
wing to lift the extra weight, and now the forty-six foot 
wing was functioning perfectly—there was no wing- 
heaviness, or lack of stability. Adjustable stabilizer, per- 
iscope to give him forward vision, two small windows cut 
in the sides of the completely enclosed cockpit, the 
specially built instruments clustered conveniently in 
front of him—he was sampling the fruit of his years of 
study, and found it good. There was a space for food 
at his feet, and space for a life raft back in the fuselage. 
The small windwheel to run the generator of the earth 
inductor compass was set on top of the fuselage, the 
generator underneath it. 

He sideslipped into the field to take advantage of his 
direct vision out of the windows alongside his head. Five 
feet from the ground, the ship was level, and with a few 
brief looks through the periscope to see that all remained 
clear ahead, he landed it, peering at the ground through 
the window. 

As he climbed out of the door, his eyes met Maloney’s 
and suddenly his face was transfigured by a smile. Then: 

“OQ. K., Bill. Now let’s load her up and see.” 

Fifteen minutes later he was in the air again, three 
hundred and fifty gallons of gas in the tanks. She’d be 
nose-heavy—no' doubt about that— 

“But she'll carry the gas to get me there!” he told 
himself, and then exultation left him, somehow. His 
ship was under him. All that mechanical ingenuity could 
do, had been done. Barring some break in the rhythmic 
roar of that thrice-tested motor in front of him, there 
was but one obstacle between San Diego and Paris. That 
was Slim Lindley. It was up to him, and him alone, now. 
And as his task loomed directly ahead of him, a very 
serious young man, with his eyes looking five thousand 
miles into the distance, stepped from the cockpit and 
said simply: 

“Tl leave to-night, I guess, so as to get to St. Louis 
in the morning.” 


E never left his ship that day, except to eat. It 

seemed to supply companionship more precious than 
that of any human being. And when, at exactly five 
minutes of six that night, the Spirit of St. Louis left the 
ground its pilot scarcely noticed the cheers of the crowd 
—cheers that had an undercurrent of deadly seriousness. 
A continent lay between him and the start of his real 
task—an annoying distance that he was impatient to 
span. Over on the Atlantic coast three great ships were 
rem to be gone; he must be on the ground with 
them. 

He set his course by the floating compass and the 
earth inductor, and as he held the needle of the inductor 
on zero, the time seemed to pass in a sort of dream while 
he communed with himself over the mission he had un- 
dertaken. Darkness fell as the silver ship flashed through 
the sky, five thousand feet high, and he seemed to be 
alone in the world. It was the feeling he loved, and 
somehow as the hours passed, his whole being seemed 
to become placid, and his mind quieted. 

Arizona glided beneath him, then New Mexico. Far 
ahead, he saw the Rockies looming derkly, and he sent 
his ship climbing steadily upward to sixteen thousand 
feet as it hurdled those majestic pealts. Southeastward 
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was Santa Fe, a fairy city of gleaming light. A slice of 
the Panhandle of Texas, then Oklahoma—and soon after 
dawn had revealed the earth below him, he knew he was 
roaring along above Missouri. As St. Louis came into 
sight ahead of him, he smiled a slow smile. That soli- 
tary vigil had matured him, and he felt not at all like a 
daring adventurer of the air, as he slipped his ship 
into that familiar field and felt his hand crushed between 
both of the major’s. 

He was surprised at the crowd that had gathered, and 
at the front pages of the evening papers that soon lit- 
tered the streets of St. Louis. And, somehow, the en- 
thusiasm of the city that had sponsored his ship did not 
seem very important. His mind was centered within 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 
My road leads me seawards 

To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


From **Collected Poems” by John Masefield, 
Copyrighted by the Macmillan Company. 


himself. It seemed strange that people should esteem 
it a great feat to have flown 1550 miles, at night, in 
fourteen hours and five minutes. He smiled his bashful 
smile, and seemed to try to efface himself, when a ring 
with flying insignia, a gold horseshoe and rabbit’s foot, 
were given to him at dinner that night. He longed to 
be alone, as though quiet meditation would help fit him 
for his task. 

Not even Major Robinson’s entreaties that he stay 
over a second day to be the guest of honor at a huge 
dinner could move him. At eight o’clock in the morning 
he left, and seven hours later, as he spiraled down over 
Curtiss Field, his heart was bounding within him. 

“We're here, old girl,” were the words his lips formed 
as he unconsciously patted the side of his ship. 

During those lonely hours in the air he had come to 
feel that the roar of the motor was the voice of a friend, 
pouring words of comfort and encouragement upon him, 
and that he and his ship were one. 

He forgot the crowd, then, that surged below him 
around the hangars, as his eyes caught the sheen of 
silver water. He was at the rim of the Atlantic which 
they—he and his ship—were to try to conquer. 
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He still seemed to be gazing with his mind’s eye over 
the Atlantic when he landed. And as he tumbled from 
the cockpit to the deafening salvo of cheers, he was 
like a boy at a surprise party. 

“What's the excitement?” he thought dazedly, and 
when it was borne in on him that the lanky stranger 
who had nonchalantly crossed a continent as a prelude 
to crossing the Atlantic was the reason for the presence 
and enthusiasm of ten thousand people, he was in- 
credulous. 

It was pleasant, but unimportant. As he saw his ship 
housed in a hangar, and then as he worked over it for 
a few minutes wiping it down lovingly, the crowd be- 
hind the ropes seemed far away. Chambers and Bert 
Accord and Commander Fowler, world-famous airmen 
that they were, he greeted with shy admiration. It 
seemed presumptuous of him to compete with them— 
and then, as he showed them his ship, the trim craft 
made him forget his humility. It was disloyal even to 
taut that it was not up to its task—if he were up to 
ns. 

At the other airmen’s invitation, he inspected the great 
three-motored Fokker and the chunky yellow mono- 
plane that were being groomed to essay the conquering 
of the Atlantic. But as he looked them over, and ad- 
mired them, he was thinking: 

“They can’t beat you, old girl—they can’t!” 

And then, in breeches and golf stockings and sweater— 
the only clothes he had brought with him—he was driven 
to Garden City hotel, where he went to sleep. He was 
tired, 


fees days went by, and were like so many eternities. 
The weather reports were uniformly adverse. It 
would have been madness to send his ship out into the 
fog and rain and sleet that blanketed the great circle 
northward that he had made up his mind to follow. Al- 
most every waking hour he spent with his ship. Enthus- 
iastic crowds swarmed the front of his hangar from dawn 
to midnight, but they seemed unreal—a fantastic back- 
ground to his mental world. The Spirit of St. Louis was 
the focal point of that world, and to it he turned for 
the strength and tranquillity to survive the tension that 
would never end until he had gone. Sometimes, he took 
it into the air, to be alone with it, and to listen to its 
ceaseless song of courage. 

Three times it seemed that he could start, and three 
times he had to stay on the ground as later reports came 
in. The White Bird with its flyers had been given up 
for lost—and down in Virginia, the third rival of his ship 
had carried its flyers to death in the sea they were pre- 
paring to battle. All the while Lindley, his flyer’s heart 
sorrowful but his spirit unafraid, communed with his 
ship, and sometimes his hand would rest for a long 
time on the cap of the propeller hub. On its underside 
was written: 

“We're sure with you.” 

And every one of the dozens of men who had made 
it possible for him to create the ship had his name in- 
scribed there. 

It was late in the afternoon of his eighth day on Long 
Island when he scanned with especial interest the 
weather report that had just been handed to him. He 
was leaning against his ship, and his eyes stared unsee- 
ingly at the crowd, kept away from the hangar by a 
long barrier of rope, and guards. Fog all the way up the 
coast, and overhead there was a chilly gray mass of 
clouds from which the rain dripped ceaselessly. And yet, 
in that report, there was hope. Clearing expected within 
twenty-four hours, out over the Atlantic, conditions were 
excellent. 

For many minutes he stood there, and all the time he 
knew what he would do. Nevertheless, he tried to think 
things through. It seemed that conditions would never 
be perfect—if the Atlantic was clear, Newfoundland 
would be foggy. He felt that he was being impelled, by 
some influence which he could not comprehend, to de- 
cide to go, that night. 

Suddenly he turned to Frazier, one of the mechanies 
who had been put at his disposal by the Curtiss Com- 
pany. . 

“Let’s get her ready, anyhow,” he said, smiling slightly. 
“Put in the gas, eh?” 

The weather-beaten mechanic glanced at him, some- 
thing of awe in his eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, and in a moment he was busy at 
the drums of special high test gasoline that Lindley, 
after careful tests, had ordered sent out from the coast. 

The word spread like wildfire: “Lindley may leave to- 
night.” If any of the crowd left the field that night, 
there were ten persons to take the place of each one who 
went home. Slim stayed in the hangar with his ship. The 
rain seemed to be lessening slightly with every passing 
hour. Those weather reports might be accurate, at that. 
He had a hunch that he was going to leave— 

“T’m going to run to the hotel, and get a little rest,” 
he said to Frazier, abruptly. “Be back in a little while.” 


T was nearly midnight, and he felt that he wanted to 
be alone. Back in the hotel, he lay down on the 
bed, staring wide eyed at the ceiling. For two hours he 
lay there—two hours that ticked by in a sort of waking 
dream. He knew, somehow, that he was going to start, 
and as the adventure of which he had dreamed lay 
directly before him, there was no exultation, nor any 
fear. It was as though he (Continued on page 44) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


Lindbergh 


Ua one of you is a possible Lindbergh. There is 
no great feat which any one of you may not ac- 
complish. But, as we see it, the accomplishment of a 
great adventure is not-so important as how one uses 
the fame which results. We hope everyone of you can 
be a Lindbergh in that respect. This young man has 
shown to all American boys an example of blessed sim- 
plicity—of modest self-restraint—which should never 
be forgotten, It was that characteristic that made his 
daring achievement valuable to his country. 


What’s the Good? 


Ye hear fellows asking every day: What is the good 
of learning this—why take the trouble to perfect 
myself in\that? These fellows say they never will have 
occasion to use what they have learned. Maybe not. 
But on the other hand, maybe yes. The idea is that 
you might need it very much in some emergency and 
it is emergencies that count. There may come a ten 
minutes in your life when that one bit of knowledge 

will be more valuable to you than all the rest of 
your education put together. Almost anyone can 

get through the uneventful days; it is the fellow 
who is educated to take care of the emergencies 
who stands out above the crowd. 


Rashness or Timidity? 


S one takes a look at this and that, it becomes 
apparent that more has been gained in the 
world by rashness than by timidity—but on the 
other hand, more has been lost. Great things have 
been accomplished by men who took long chances, 
and few things have been done by the timid. But 
terrible losses have resulted from rashness while few 
losses have come from over carefulness. What is 
the answer? For our part we would bank on the 
boy who was daring enough to take a long chance, 
but who, before taking it, insured himself so far 
as possible by planning for success, by foreseeing 
the dangers and equipping himself to meet them. 
Don’t be afraid to go ahead, but before you jump 
take a good, long, lingering look to see where you 
are going to land—and equip yourself with a 
parachute. 


Mysteries 


O you like mysteries? Detective stories and 

the like? We do. But we like real, genuine 
mysteries even better. We've just been reading 
about one, and that is the great mystery of what. 
became of the little lost Dauphin of France. A 
man by the name of Minnigerode has spent years 
trying to find out, and he has written a story called 
“Cockades” that tells what he believes to be the 
true story. We advise you to read it, because it 
gives you a lot more than just thrills. And you 
get a brief glimpse of one of the most romantic 
figures in history—Count Axel von Fersen. 


Give Yourself Orders 


HERE are two kinds of men, those who size 
up the situation and go ahead, and those who 
hang around and wait’ for orders. Of course some- 
times you have to wait for orders, but a good many 


times you can go ahead if you only have initiative 
enough. - Waiting for orders is often a form of laziness. 
Better learn to give yourself orders. Get to.be the man 
who drives ahead. You'll more than double your chances 
of success. 


The Start 


A GREAT many of you fellows will be making a 
start this month. You will have finished the job 
of learning a few things about history and geography 
and mathematics and whatnot, and will be stepping out 
to learn something about what*work is all about. Our 
idea is that your start is pretty average important. 
Some of you will have a definite idea what you want to 
do; but most of you will be just looking fora job. 
We're agin that. We don’t believe in any old job. 
Most fellows take the one that offers the most money 
at the start and then, maybe in five years, decide on 
some line of life work. It wastes the intervening time. 
Make up your mind as soon as you can whether you 
want to run a grocery or be president of a bank, or 
a dairy farmer or a dog fancier. And if you're sure 
you want to be a real estate agent, don’t start by tak- 
ing a job as undertaker’s assistant.. The sooner you go 
after what you want, the sooner you will be sneaking 
up to a spot where you can slap your hat down on it. 


Your Word 


HERE is a politician out our way who has-been 

under fire more or less for twenty years. We never 
met him, but in common with lots of folks we thought 
he was a naughty boy. So much for rumors. But we 
got curious one day and asked a substantial man who 
did know him just what sort of a fellow Mr. Jinkus was. 
We intimated we thought he was no good. “Well,” said 
our friend, “I’ve known him twenty years. I’ve never 
heard of his breaking his word. _He never hedges. He 
says he will do a thing or he won’t. But when he has 
once passed his word nothing can make him go back 
on it.” We thought that over. Maybe some of the 
rumors were true; maybe this man did queer political 
things sometimes—we don’t know. But we do know 
that any man who can have carved on his tombstone 
the legend, “He never broke his word,” has been a heap 
better citizen by and large than most of the rest’ of us. 


By D. Ponp (AcE 16) 


Oh, the gray sage stretches across the plain, 
And the cactus blooms are red; 

The earth is fresh from a summer's rain, 
And the winter days are fled; 

The sweet-scented pines sway to and fro, 
And the rivers are flooded with melting 

snow. 


The wild deer browse on the new-sprung grass, 
And the birds call from the trees; 
The deep pools stir at the leap of a bass, 
And the glades are soothed by the hum of 
ees, 
The mountains are dim with a hazy blue, 
And the wild flowers sparkle with clear, 
fresh dew. 


A long trail winds to the sunset hills 
Out over the mesas wide; 

Through canyons cool, by tiny rills 
With spruces on either side. 

And I long with a longing I cannot still, 
To be home again near the sunset hill. 


From “Singing Youth,’’ published by Harper and Brothers. 
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The Main Job 


FTER all, the chief business of life is collecting hap- 
piness. It is the one thing every one is after, 
though perhaps he doesn’t know it. You want to be 
rich. Why? Is it because you want to own a snag of 
dollars? By no means. It is because you believe those 
dollars can make you happy. Why do you want to be 
virtuous rather than wicked? Because, obviously, there 
is more happiness in it. We are all happiness chasers. 
And curiously enough the day laborer is as likely to 
find it as the King of England. 


The Point of View 


HE other day an artist friend of ours was sketching 

out on a farm. The farmer came alone with a 
plow and he ploughed all the morning, cutting furrows 
around and around and around and around a big field. 
The artist painted and painted and painted. In the 
afternoon the farmer came back and ploughed and 
ploughed and ploughed some more and the artist painted 
and painted and painted some more. Then it came sup- 
per time and the farmer stopped alongside the artist 
and watched him a spell. “Mister,” he said, “I never 
could do that.” “Why not?” asked the artist. “It’s too 
dog-gone monotonous,” said the farmer. 


The Looks of the Critter 


OUR looks make a heap of difference. Of course 
you can’t change your map, and if you have bow 
legs you will keep on having them. But all the same, 
you can look appetizing. You can look so that folks. 
will have a feeling you are clean. You can look healthy. 
You can look as if you put your clothes on instead of 
having them drop on you like a harness on a fire engine 
horse. You can look wholesome. The other day we saw 
an object lesson. A man was hired by one of the de- 
partment bosses for a certain job that would bring him 
into constant contact with the big boss. The new man 
arrived and the boss took one look at him. I'll say he 
wasn’t much for looks. He gave you a feeling that you 
would hate to have him touch you. The big boss called 
in his subordinate. “Give that man a week’s wages,” he 
said, “and get somebody else. Now. I couldn’t bear to 
have him in the same room with me.” There you are. 
Of course that is an extreme case, but it happens 

in lesser degree every day. The idea is so to take 
eare of your person that the boss will like to have 

you in the same room with him. 


Take It Good-naturedly 


N a story on another page about Commander 

Byrd of North Pole flight fame, you'll find that 
years ago when he was plain Dick Byrd, attending 
a military institute, he had to put up with a lot 
of the hazing common in those days. Did he blow 
up and give the hazers a lot of grinning satisfaction 
and a chance to haze him some more? He did not. 
He took his hazing good-naturedly. So he got off 
easy. Moreover, he probably won a lot of liking 
and admiration from the hazers. It pays to take 
things good-naturedly. 


Good Old Work 


E hope we'll never have to live in a world 

where there isn’t any work. It would be as 
dull as a baseball diamond in December. If you’ve 
never tackled a man-sized job and finished it in 
fine shape, you've missed one of the biggest thrills 
in life. We like leisure all right, and we can use a 
lot of it. But deliver us from a life that’s all 
leisure. Part of the time we want something to do, 
a worthwhile job. We want to dig in. We want 
to measure ourself against the top-notchers in our 
line. We want all the fun, all the fighting, all the 
thrill, all the genuine adventure that goes with get- 
ting the thing done. We want work—good old 
work. Don’t you? 


We Agree 


E caught a man looking unusually cheerful 
one warm, muggy morning not long ago. 
Knowing that he had a hard day’s work ahead of 
him, we couldn’t help asking him why the half mile 
of smile. He got a little red but he finally came 
clean. “T’ll tell you,” he said. “I just got another 
letter from my boy. He’s away at camp and hav- 
ing a great old time. And every three or four days 
he takes time to sit down and write me all about it. 
He’s a good scout, that kid.” We agree. 
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teenth, twentieth, twenty-first and twenty-second 

enemy airplanes is, perhaps, best told by young 
Bobby Worden in his report to Headquarters; for Bobby 
was there and saw him do it. Bobby Worden watched 
that epic battle in the sky from the field below, where he 
lay—battered, broken, bullet-riddled—beside his wrecked 
plane. | 

It may be that as Bobby lay there in agony, watching 
the grim battle being fought in his behalf, he remembered 
that little more than a year before, in another air battle 
also fought in his behalf, Renfrew had brought down his 
first enemy plane. But if so, that memory was, of course, 
omitted from Bobby’s report to Headquarters. 

It has, however, its place in this story, which shall give 
you faithfully not only Bobby’s version of that epic bat- 
tle but also glimpses of illuminating events before and 
after the battle, the events of one of the many strange 
friendships bred by the war. 

The friendship of Renfrew and Bobby Worden dated 
back to training camp days, Circumstances had drawn 
together the calm young veteran of many adventures and 
the dare-devil Kentucky youngster who had known so 
little of war that he had persisted in regarding German 
flyers merely as game to be brought down. 

Then, in their first defensive patrol fight in France, 
Renfrew had dived to the rescue of Bobby, who had been 
so recklessly bent on “bagging game” that the enemy 
had surrounded him. Bobby, himself saved from death, 
had seen his rescuer plunge earthward, his machine out 
of controi; had been sick with grief and remorse; and 
then later had been suddenly overjoyed to find that Ren- 
frew had miraculously regained control of his machine 
and, after bringing down his first enemy plane, had calm- 
ly returned to the home-airdrome. 

In that anguished hour when Bobby Worden had 
thought that his own recklessness had brought about 


OW Captain Douglas Renfrew of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps brought down his eighteenth, nine- 
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Renfrew’s death, the dare-devil youngster had learned 
wisdom. 

In the months that followed, he learned saner methods 
of flying and fighting, though he never lost his delight in 
daring. He learned much, too, about the chances for 
tragedies in the air. He saw many good comrades burned 
to death as they fell like human meteors to the dis- 
tant earth. But he himself somehow always escaped; 
he was preserved to learn a shrewd way of dealing with 
death in the air and achieve something of a reputation 
as a flyer. 

Renfrew, meanwhile, had gone about achieving the 
same end in his own way. His experience with the 
Mounted Police had made him wise in the ways of con- 
flict. He! had recognized at once that air fighting 
was a highly scientific form of combat, and he had 
played warily in the offing, until he had learned much of 
the science. In this manner was almost every brilliant 
airman developed. 

Renfrew became known up and down the line as a 
good man to work with; a reliable protection in convoy, 
and a deadly contender in a dog fight. In fair fighting, 
he had brought down a total of seventeen enemy planes. 
The Germans, in that extraordinarily efficient way they 
had, learned to follow his progress all up and down the 
line, as they followed other champions of the allied air 
forces. No matter how Headquarters might move him 
about, the enemy always discovered where he was fly- 
ing, and in that sector the enemy aircraft would be- 
come inactive. 
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Renfrew could do no more than see him carried to a waiting car and sped toward hospital. 


~The Man Who Brought Down 


Five 


As a result of thus moving up and down the line Ren- 


frew lost touch with young Worden. The hfe of a 
man was so short in that fleet occupation, and the con- 
tacts of comrades so brief, so often shattered by the 
movements to and fro, on leave and on service, that 
frequently men completely lost touch with one another. 
But, finally, and unexpectedly, more than a year after 
Renfrew had brought down his first plane in battling to 
save Bobby Worden, Renfrew and young Worden met 
once more. 


T that time Renfrew was flying S.E.5’s with the Twen- 
ty-ninth Overseas Squadron, R.F.C., which was 
situated at a convenient distance behind the lines in 
that dangerously, strategically fatal curve in the British 
front that was known as the Ypres salient. He came 
into the mess one dull, foggy afternoon in May and 
found a group of pilots newly assigned to his squadron 
who had just arrived for the useful purpose of making 
up casualties. Most of the officers of the squadron were 
off at Amiens for the day, enjoying that boon which 
the Flying Corps appreciated to the utmost—a day of 
leisure when the weather was too bad for fighting. 

It fell, then, to Renfrew, who had been off for a flight 
of visiting down the line, to entertain the newcomers 
and see that they were provided with quarters for the 
night; and the first man he greeted was Bobby Worden. 
It was a memorable meeting, which was celebrated in 
Amiens that evening. 

One reason Bobby and seven other pilots of ripe ex- 
perience had been assigned to fill the gaps in the ranks 
of the Twenty-ninth was indicated by the Orders for the 
Day, which had recently taken a highly businesslike 
note. Day after day, the S.E.’s went up to accompany 
observation planes, to convoy photographers and two- 
seaters that carried “brass hats” (staff officers) up and 
down the line; or they went up in flights and double 
flights with strict orders that at any cost they were to 
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keep all enemy airplanes from passing the line. As a 
result other pilots of ripe experience came in little, 
quiet groups from day to day to fill up more gaps in 
the ranks of the Twenty-ninth Overseas Squadron, R. F. 
C. In short, there was every indication that Headquar- 
ters was planning a big push along the Ypres salient. 

The observers were up to spot with field glasses and 
camera, the positions of German artillery, machine gun 
nests, communications, and entrenchments; the brass 
hats were back and forth supervising, inspecting and pre- 
paring the way for the inscrutable plots and plans that 
are the secrets of all brass hats on such occasions; and 
the enemy planes could never be allowed to pass over 
the lines on such days as saw the long lines of trucks 
bringing troops up to the front, and the columns of 
marching men who wove through the muddy ways of 
communication trenches. 

On the particular day when the skies rained fiery bul- 
lets down on Bobby Worden, he was up over the lines 
with three other scouts of the Twenty-ninth, convoying 
two stately, square-rigged R.E8’s on their mission of 

*taking photographs. With his two companions he swept 
and swerved and fleetly skimmed the skies one thousand 
feet above the slow, leisurely observers, and while he did 
it, he kept his weather eye unceasingly alert for the 
frail, distant form of enemy aircraft. Below him the 
observers were occupied with their unceasing survey of 
the most tragic theater of the Western front. 

In a peculiar way that word “theater” is hardly a fig- 
ure of speech. The Ypres salient had been for three 
years a theater, and the Germans had for three years 
occupied the balcony seats. 


lig: a yellow desolation of mud and ruined farms the 
town of Ypres lay three thousand feet below those 
observers, a gigantic and pitiable heap of rubbish that 
had once been factories, of- 
fices, market places, and 


ridges of Passchendaele, he could not know that the 
power which had sent him high aloft to proteet the work 
of those photographers had also decreed that for the last 
two years skilled engineers should have been burrowing 
a maze of subterranean galleries under those placid hills 
so that when the offensive should start, in less than a 
week’s time, Germany’s balcony seats would be hurled 
into the air by more than a million pounds of high ex- 
plosive. He only knew that no harm must come to 
those photographs, and knowing it, his eyes swept 
horizons that were more important to him just then than 
Passchendaele or Wytschaete ridge. It was as well that 
he did so for, while the R.E.8’s droned below him and 
his comrades skimmed in close formation at his tail, 
he saw the enemy planes coming. 


N the far sky they appeared like frail dragon flies, the 

sunlight catching their wings. They were high above 
Bobby’s altitude, and Bobby shot forth a rocket from his 
Very pistol to signal the demand for action at the same 
time that he counted the coming foe and began to 
climb in spirals to meet them. His two comrades, know- 
ing in advance what tactics were expected of them, gave 
forth a burst of machine gun fire to warn the R.E8’s, 
and followed happily the smoky trail of their leader. 
The slow, cumbersome R.E.8’s, with their precious pho- 
tographs, turned immediately back for the airdrome, 
and the three scouts circled as they climbed to cover 
the retreat. 

One, two, three, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, counted 
Bobby. Twelve Fokker scouts were speeding down upon 
them from the east, and it looked as if the S_E.’s, with all 
their speed and power, would not be able to gain suffi- 
ciently to meet them at an equal altitude. 

“No go!” said Bobby to himself, as he saw that the 
race was lost. “They’ve got the height; we'll have to see 
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how they use it.” And, throwing his machine over into 
a steep bank, he circled in widening and narrowing 
curves; for it is not good to have an enemy dive upon 
you from above while you are flying straight. 


UT it would not be good, either, to have them pass 
above him and dart down upon the R.E8’s, which 
they could so easily overtake. So Bobby bided his time 
and, as a trapeze artist calculates the swing of his 
trapeze, so Bobby ecaleulated the swing of his lightning 
turns so that he came out of one as the enemy, above 
him, were within range of his gun, five hundred yards to 
the eastward. He tilted up the nose of his machine 
then, so that it fairly hung upon its prop, and with the 
enemy flying straight toward him, he singled out a Ger- 
man machine and let him have it. 

He saw the German he had fired at veer off into a 
sideslip and drop some hundreds of feet. Then the ma- 
chine straightened out, and curved in a badly made 
bank. From this it fell into a spin, and didn’t straighten 
out until it was on Bobby’s level. 

Bobby at once decided that he had wounded his man, 
and he darted in to finish the combat, whereupon his 
opponent did an Immelman turn, which is achieved by 
hurling yourself at the blue heavens and sliding side- 
ways out of it. Thus he came back at Bobby and started 
spitting death. Bobby zoomed to get above him, heard 
the rattle of machine guns above, and saw the sky full 
of German machines diving down upon him. He missed 
the man who had tricked him, and looped to come up 
behind him. When he again faced eastward, it was to 
see one of his own comrades going to pieces in the air, 
and the other sweeping groundward with his engine dead. 
Bobby was trapped. 

It occurred to him that he might turn tail and make 
for home, but that would be escorting the Germans, so 

to speak, to the destruction 
of the invaluable R.E.8’s. 


homes. That mighty ruin, 
which had become a mighty 
shambles, where men, the 
color of mud, moved in a 
sea of mud, was the fore- 
most point of the salient. 
On either side of the devas- 
tated city the fighting line 
fell away toward the green 
fields, webbed with roads 
and railways, which was 
Franee. Back of the Ger- 
man lines, two or three 
miles to the east and south 
of this salient, arose the 
ridges of Wytschaete and 
Passchendaele, which were 
occupied by the Germans 
in a maze of machine gun 
nests, mortar emplacements, 
barbed wire entanglements 
and man traps. From these 
ridges the Germans could 
look down upon Ypres as 
an audience in the balcony 
looks down upon the stage. 
They saw every movement 
of the British troops as they 
went about the daily busi- 
ness of the war and, because 
of their position on that 
eminence, they had made 
the Ypres salient for three 


years strategically unten- 
able. 
But the British didn’t 


seem to know this. For 
three years they held that 
untenable position while the 
German guns unceasingly 
drained away their forces 
and made life over into 
death for the men who lived 
there in the mud. Later, 
when the German advance 
of 1918 narrowed that slim, 
muddy promontory to the 
breaking point, while the 
Kaiser’s troops marched vic- 
toriously into France on 
both sides of it, the Ypres 
salient still held; and when 
America came to turn the 
battle about the other way 
and free British troops all 
up and down the line for 
the work of driving the 
Germans out of Belgium, 
the Ypres salient still stood, 
with the blood of more than 
a million men to hallow it, 
as the one spot in all the 
Western front that the Ger- 
mans never passed. 

There it lay, below the 
preoccupied airmen, and 
while Bobby looked down 


High above him a single British scout was fighting in the air with eleven Fokker fighting men. 


Therefore, he must fight, 
and he did so feeling grimly 
certain that it would be the 
last. fight he would ever 
make. 

Two bursts of machine 
gun fire had already riddled 
the fabric and splintered 
some struts of his plane, 
and he saw all about him 
the fiery tracks of the in- 
flammable bullets his ene- 
mies were raining upon him. 
The rattle of their guns was 
in his ears, and the sting of 
a hundred splinters about 
his neck and cheeks. They 
worked well together, this 
group of enemies, and he 
saw that they were turning 
him away from the lines as 
he twisted, looped, and 
spun to get away from the 
hail of their fire. Occasion- 
ally as he carried his ma- 
chine through these wild 
gyrations, he caught sight 
of a German machine across 
his nose. When this hap- 
pened, he straightened out, 
and tried for the enemy, 
but always his straightening 
out became a signal for at- 
tack from the cir- 
cling planes that were 
awaiting it. 

He finally managed to 
get below them, and found 
himself seeking the protec- 
tion of wild flying, while 
they circled with exasperat- 
ing patience at various al- 
titudes over him. He de- 
cided then that the R.E.’s 
would have had start enough, 
and that his only hope was 
a dash for home. So he 
stopped his circling, flew up 
straight into the blue, 
swerved away from them, 
set his nose straight at the 
British line, and opened his 
throttle wide. It was at this 
point that Renfrew came 
up. 

Renfrew had been off on 
a lone scouting trip. He 
had been looking for Ger- 
man planes, but had not 
found any who would give 
battle. Returning, he had 
approached the lines to the 
south of Ypres, and had 
been attracted by the ma- 
chine gun fire of Bobby’s 
little show. He turned at 
once and flew to the scene 


upon the green and yellow 


of battle. 
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Bobby’s assailants had been so preoceupied with their 
quest that they did not notice his approach. Bobby was 
trying for the British lines to the northeast; so it was 
to that point their attention was turned when Renfrew 
sailed up from the southwest. He saw Bobby straighten 
out into that wild try for the lines, and he saw the 
enemy planes spread out fanwise, to center their fire on 
the plane which they pursued. Renfrew himself was 
higher than any of the others, and came roaring down 
upon them with his nose down and his engine going full 
blast. He must have sailed into that party at a speed 
of more than one hundred fifty miles an hour, but he 
didn’t let them have the first blast of his machine guns 
until after they had got Bobby well in range and let him 
have it. 


Bere heard the rattle of their guns, and even as he 
felt the numbing impact of several bullets in his 
leg, he thanked his guardian angel they had fired too low. 
Had they fired a few feet higher, 
his machine would have gone to 


looper, and next, throwing his machine on its side, did a 
vertical spiral that brought him back into the center of 
things again. 

Also, it brought him on to the tail of a German who 
swooped upward into a climbing turn that changed into 
a terrible, sidewise fall, as Renfrew’s gun spoke and the 
man in that plane died. Bobby, forgetful of his pain, 
saw that sidewise fall—saw Renfrew’s third plane dive 
like a plummet for the earth, the machine breaking up in 
the air as the speed of the dive tore the wings from it. 

Then a German who was above Renfrew dived almost 
perpendicularly to get him. Renfrew looped, and saw 
the larger number of his foes straightening out for Ger- 
many. He twisted out of his loop on the top of it, 
achieving a neat half roll, and sped roaring after the 
elopers. With a straight line upon them he fired two 
bursts from his gun, and the group broke up, turning 
in various directions to avoid his fire. 

Renfrew turned as the enemy turned and, giving them 


2 


dive or spin of every good flyer gone west in the upper 
reaches of the air. 

And again, down below, Bobby watched the tragic, 
hurtling fall of an enemy plane—Renfrew’s fifth in his 
single-handed fight. 


Y that time the other five German planes were out 
of sight, and Renfrew turned to examine the ground 
for signs of Bobby’s crash. When he saw in a field far 
below him and well behind the British lines, the shat- 
tered white evidence of Bob’s landing, he shut off his 
engine and in such beautiful, wide circles as an S.E.5 can 
make glided down to land beside the broken plane. 
That is the story of how Renfrew brought down his 
eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first and twen- 
ty-second enemy airplanes, told as Bobby Worden re- 
ported it to Headquarters—told as it was retold when 
Flight, the journal of the Flying Corps, announced that 
for this service, Captain Douglas Renfrew, British 
Columbia Horse, attached to the 
Royal Flying Corps, had been 


pieces and he himself been riddled, 
for the contents of ten machine 
guns sought for him at once. 

Realizing that he was hit and 
hit badly, Bobby gritted his teeth, 
prayed for consciousness until he 
should land, and kicked his ma- 
chine into a spin. They were still 
far enough behind him to concen- 
trate their fire upon his spinning 
plane, and he wondered why they 
didn’t do this. He didn’t find out 
why they didn’t until he reached 
the ground. 

This he achieved through an 
eternity of pain and fear of faint- 
ing. Down, down, he spun, until 
the whirling world below him 
seemed too close; then he eased 
his controls and fell into a dive. 
He was shocked to see the fields 
so close to him, and pulled up his 
machine again, even as he pulled 
her up to straighten out for his 
first landing. But this was an 
S.E., not a Curtis J.N.4, and the 
crash he made was epic. Yet again 
his angel guarded him. He broke 
a rib, but did not lose conscious- 
ness. He scrambled out of the 
wreckage, and immediately fell.to 
the grass-covered earth with a 
feeling as though molten metal 
had been poured upon his leg. In 


unusual footb; 


Lester Heath Was 
Too All-fired Timid! 


—afraid to 
Fellows humor- 
ously called him “The Runt.” 
“Tiger” Corey, his roommate, a 
fullback who thrived on the 
shock of battle, didn’t like it. 
He wanted to see more iron in 
Lester’s soul, more go-gettum in 


He was retirin 
meet people. 


his fibre. 
“Watch Billy 


him for a model!” 


Then the crisis—bringing an extraordinary situation between Temple- 
ton, the debonair, Corey, the hearty, and Lester, the timid! 


It’s all grippingly told, next month, in DONALD H. FARRINGTON’S 


story— 


“A ’ MODEL FOR THE RUNT” 


Templeton,” 
Corey advised the Runt. Tem- 
pleton was a gracious go-getter 
and a brilliant halfback. 


awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order. 

When Renfrew landed beside 
the wreck of Bobby’s plane, he 
found the field in which young 
Worden had landed alive with of- 
ficers and men of various branches 
of the service who, having seen 
the battle from afar, had hurried 
to the scene of the landing and 
given the fallen aviator their as- 
sistance. Bobby had need of that. 
He was so badly wounded in his 
right leg, and the broken rib so 
fiercely pained him, that between 
loss of blood and sheer torture, it 
is doubtful if he could have re- 
mained conscious as long as he 
did, had it not been for the stimu- 
lus which that view of Renfrew’s 
glorious battle gave him. 

He had fainted by the time 
Renfrew landed, and Renfrew 
could do no more than see him 
carried to a waiting car and sped 
toward hospital. Renfrew then 
remounted his tiny plane and took 
off from the field to point his nose 
homeward. 

And now for that promised 
glimpse of events after that epic 
battle, events that had to do with 
a great, understanding friendship. 

Bobby Worden came out from 


“Use 


an agony of pain he lay there, 
moaning; and while he lay there, 
he saw in the sky above him the 
reason why the enemy had not followed him down. 

High above him a single British scout was fighting in 
the air with eleven Fokker fighting men; and even as 
he looked, Bobby saw the enemy’s forces reduced to ten. 

The twelve Fokkers had become eleven on the first 
blast of Renfrew’s gun, for he had taken them unaware, 
and had had to do no more than take a careful aim. The 
second man, however, fell less easily. With the first 
sound of his gun they had turned upon him. He had 
dipped, swerved to keep between them and his retreat 
to the British lines, and had then flown straight as a die 
into their massed formation. His gun blazed as he came 
at them, and their formation broke as the individual fly- 
ers strove to avoid that gunfire. They knew by the 
manner of his attack that they had to do with a cham- 
pion of the air. 

You see Renfrew had learned long since that when 
you're outnumbered in the air, a determined attack is 
the best defense. Not one flyer in a hundred is free of 
the haunting sense that only his conscious thought and 
a few thin wires and struts are between him and a 
ghastly fall. Bullets, well aimed, will achieve that fall 
in the most ghastly known way, and the thing to play 
upon in air fighting is that weakness which exists in the 
best of men, and makes them, when ten thousand feet 
above the ground in a tricky little scouting plane, shy of 
the gunfire of any man who does not seem worried 
about it. 

Renfrew flew into that group of Fokkers as though 
they were so many wild geese, and they gave way for 
him. He picked a plane that was on the extreme far 
side of the German formation, and flew directly at it. 
The others swooped out of his way to avoid crashing, 
and Renfrew immediately found himself completely sur- 
rounded by the foe. Thus he placed himself in compara- 
tive safety, for now no German could fire upon him with- 
out fear of hitting his own men, while he, surrounded by 
German machines, had only to maneuver in such a man- 
ner as would maintain this advantage for him, while at 
the same time he obtained an occasional target. Thus he 
could do a remarkable amount of damage. And he did 
ave battered Bobby Worden watched from the field 

low. 


ENFREW brought down his second plane, that plane 

on the extreme far side of the German formation, 

by shooting across the bows of a man who had looped to 
avoid him. He then swerved to avoid crashing the 


his back, sped in his terrible bee line directly at the three 
planes that had been left behind. The Germans behind 
him could not shoot at him without hitting the men he 
was attacking. That was his strategy—the strategy of 
Ball, and McCudden, Guynemer, and Boelke. He al- 
ways kept between two fires, and, with eyes at the back 
of his head, eyes of sense, saw to it that he kept in line 
between all the opponents he could thus frustrate. 

The three men he approached broke up and he had 
to give them up lest, in following one of them, he give 
another a free sight of himself against the open sky. He 
whirled about and caught one of the oncoming planes 
that he had chased toward Germany in a straight line 
with his deflection sight. Immediately he let him have 
the gun. And Bobby, watching from below, saw the un- 
fortunate man’s machine burst into flames—saw Ren- 
frew’s fourth plane go blazing downward. 


NSTANTLY Renfrew turned again and only just in 
time, for one Fokker, which had been trailing him 
patiently since the start of this mad warfare, let go with 
a burst of incendiary bullets directly that fourth man was 
hit, for Renfrew, in dropping that fourth man, had re- 
moved the only obstacle to his patient foe’s clear aim. 
Renfrew looped out of the danger line with the tail of his 
machine riddled with many a bullet that had escaped his 
body only by a hair’s breadth. The man who trailed 
him passed beneath as Renfrew looped, and the others 
swept swiftly after him. When Renfrew came out of 
his loop it was to see six Fokker planes (for two had 
already gone) speeding off in a rapidly organizing for- 
mation for the safe territory beyond the German lines. 
Renfrew knew he could not follow far, for his petrol 
supply was low, but he could not let these men depart 
after having seen Bobby sent down to what he supposed 
was death; so he gave chase; and the one who had 
aed him throughout the fight turned back to meet 

im. 

The Fokker turned on a climbing turn, striving to gain 
height over Renfrew’s swift machine. As it happened, 
the German pilot made a mistake in this, for Renfrew 
had a trick for just that kind of attack. As the German 
rose, Renfrew dipped. Thus he was obscured from the 
German pilot’s sight by the German’s own lower wing; 
and as the German straightened out from his turn, Ren- 
frew fired. His fire raked the German craft from stem to 
stern and, filled with pity, Renfrew saw his gallant op- 
ponent veer away into that sideslip which precedes the 


under the influence of the ether 
they had given him while they 
dressed his wounds and set the 
broken rib, only to be informed that his right leg was 
in danger of infection and must be amputated if he 
would avoid an attack of lockjaw. Instantly, there 
flashed across Bobby’s mind a vivid picture of the folks 
at home greeting him as he returned on one leg from the 
wars. It just wouldn’t do at all. 

“You-all leave that leg right where it is,” he said. 
“There’s no kind of lockjaw that can get me after all I 
been through.” 

“Orders are orders,” said the Surgeon Major in com- 
mand of the hospital. “And I’m in command here. We 
are taking that leg off at three pip emma this day.” 

Whereupon Bobby sat up in his bed despite the efforts 
of the nurse to keep him down, and swore a mighty oath. 

“You'll leave that leg be!” he swore, his eyes blazing 
blue fire on the Surgeon Major. “It’s my leg, and if I 
get lockjaw it’ll be my lockjaw. I guess any man who’s 
lived through as many crazy orders as I have has got a 
right to decide how he wants to die if he’s to die in a 
hospital. When I go back home, Ah’m plannin’ to take 
that leg with me!” 

The Surgeon Major smiled in a way that doctors have, 
but Bobby would not be gainsaid. 

“Tf you cut off my laig,” he threatened, “Ah’ll just 
die out of hand to spite you.” 

“All right,” said the Surgeon Major, filled with ad- 
miration that made him desire to weep. “But if you 
feel a great pain running through all your veins, and a 
nasty tendency about your jaws to form a rigid tension, 
just yell for a nurse, because that’s lockjaw, and we’ll 
have to get a wedge in your teeth,” 


OBBY grinned his thanks, and went back to sleep. 

But in the night came the pain and the stiffening 
and, after that, the wedge, and two nurses to hold him 
down while he writhed and made strange noises in de- 
lirium and agony. They pumped serum into him and 
fed him through a tube until the deadly germ was over- 
come and Bobby came out of it with his leg still intact 
but very painful. 

So the Surgeon Major came again, and again he hid 
a desire to weep behind a pleasant smile. Bobby lay in 
bed and hid behind his pleasant smile a desire to shriek 
out the agony that twinges of hot fire gave his bullet- 
riddled leg. 

“Tt’s no use, sonny,” said the Surgeon Major. “That 
leg has got to come off. We can’t seem to get the in- 
fection out of it, and it’s a (Continued on page 35) 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


HEN Ed Sibley and 
Andy, his trapping 
partner, turned off the 


wagon road into 
Twenty-Mile’s one _ straggling 
street and saw the dingy sign- 
board of the Silver King Eating 
House, they hunched their heavy 
packs and grinned. 
“We eat in style to-night,” 
Andy said. 
“And not on bannock and 
beans,” Ed commented, as Derry, 
his young Airedale, cantered 


Derry Stands Guard 


By Hubert Evans 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


“We kin work that part of it 
easy’s rollin’ off a log,” one of 
them muttered after they had 
conferred in undertones for sev- 
eral minutes. “I'll grab a boat 
and wait at the crick mouth— 
where the crick joins the river. 
Better have grub in case we got 
to lay low a couple a’ weeks. But 
how about that dog? Looks like 
a scrapper.” 

“Scrapper?” repeated the other. 
“Sure he is. I'll see he gets all 
the scrap he wants. You leave it 


ahead to herald their arrival by 
a rousing volley of barks. Like 
the boys, he found the 
sight of even this humble civilization pleasing after 
the strenuous winter they had spent in the solitary 
mountain valleys to the northward. 

From down the street his greeting was answered by 
three mongrel dogs which came threateningly toward 
him. They were not a prepossessing pack but they 
neither angered nor intimidated Derry, who, ready as 
ever to meet friend or foe, advanced with an erect, 
slightly wagging tail that was a signal he was ready to 
make friends but was also prepared to stand his ground 
should they prove hostile. 

Neither Ed nor Andy had ever before visited this 
shabby settlement, which had been a boom town in rail- 
way construction days. They had heard old-timers call 
it a tough place but then that was ten years ago and 
now, though it was unkempt, it seemed in no way to 
deserve the notoriety once given it from the Rockies to 
the North Pacific coast. Neither knew much about any 
of these raw settlements along the railway, for their 
native Twin Forks was a much older town. Both were 
outdoor men and like most others whose work takes 
them beyond the frontiers of civilization, they assumed 
that all were honest as themselves. They could not know 
that since colonization began its long march westward 
such settlements as Twenty-Mile had been the lurking 
places for those human parasites who scheme to live 
softly off what hardy men have won by toil and courage. 
Like camp followers behind a far-flung army come the 
parasites coveting the hard won spoils but not venturing 
into that stern, uncharted country to win them honestly. 

So as the boys advanced, they thought of nothing but 
the meal awaiting them and watched nothing but Derry’s 
meeting with the growling trio. ‘Guess the only tough 
characters left are the dogs,” Andy remarked, “Better 
call him, Ed. Looks like that gang was aiming to jump 
him.” 


ERRY now stood jowl to jowl with the largest dog, 

a heavy-tailed, rough-coated brawler, while the 
others, a black and a Siwash-cross, edged closer to his 
flanks. All three were growling while he kept ominous 
silence, his body set and ready, his gaze seemingly fixed 
on something far along the street. But no move of 
theirs escaped him and every line of his trim body 
warned them he would not yield a fraction of an inch. 

The pack mistook this stern dignity for weakness. 
Their leader, ruff up, fangs bared, watched for an open- 
ing, while the others shifted nearer the plucky Airedale, 
who stood immobile, daring them to make the first 
move. 

Ed knew that a shout now would betray Derry, whose 
silence and unflinching opposition were beginning to 
tinge his opponents’ confidence with uneasiness. His 
shoulder was a full two inches lower than that of the 
dog who faced him and either of the others was his 
equal in size and weight; yet though they were three to 
one they hesitated before this hidden power that fortified 
the terrier. Each of the three held back for the others 
to strike first, and in that long moment of waiting, their 
resolve dwindled and 
they growled more 
loudly to reinforce their 
flagging combativeness. 
They shifted uneasily 


and only the burly 
leader stood ready to 
fight. 


Like a fencer that 
had awaited an open- 
ing, Derry whirled 
broadside to him. The 
terrier had won the 
first phase of the en- 
counter and now he 
would show this bully 
he could not be cowed 
by noisy threats. Ed 
saw his chance and 
called. Derry came, but 
he came reluctantly 
and by his slow gait 
and backward looks he 
made it plain that this 
retreat was none of his 
choosing. 

“Forget that gang of 
roughnecks,” Ed_ said. 


“Let’s get on to the Silver King and wrastle with a big 
feed.” But as they moved on, Derry’s glances toward 
the three dogs which followed were a reminder that he 
had not forgotten. 

They were about to turn into the Silver King when a 
man in mackinaws and shoe packs who was lounging in 


‘the doorway with a companion, gave them the disap- 


pointing news that the place was closed. 

“Yer an hour earl$. The Chink don’t open till six 
o'clock.” 

“Thought you were going to tell us he’d gone out of 
business,” Andy grinned. “Guess we can wait that long.” 

“Hankerin’ to throw your feet under a table again, eh? 
You boys been on the trail long?” the other man asked. 

“Ten days since we left the trapping cabin.” 

“Had a good winter? Reckon y’ did, judgin’ by that 
pack. Yer lucky. Fur’s hittin’ the roof right now. Prices 
sky high.” 

“Fine business,” Ed replied lightly and went on to ask 
where they could find a place to sleep. “It'll only be for 
the night. We're taking the train to the Forks to- 
morrow.” 


NE of the men meditated. “They ain’t no real stop- 

ping place but you could use one o’ them cabms 
yonder,” he said after a moment, jerking his head toward 
a row of shacks, deserted since construction days, that 
stood on the narrow ridge between the right-of-way and 
the gulch down which a creek made its noisy way to the 
river. “The roof’s all right. Was lookin’ it over the 
other day.” 

“Good enough,” Ed said briskly. 

“See you at supper time,” the man in mackinaws re- 
plied as the travelers started toward the weather-staine: 
shanty. 

As they crossed the road, Derry eyed the three dogs, 
which came circling behind him. He disliked their slink- 
ing maneuverings, their crafty attempts to catch him off 
his guard, and although in obedience to Ed’s word he 
did not drop behind he made it apparent that he was 
ready to meet them. 

When the two young trappers were across the tracks 
the man in mackinaws turned his head slowly, looked at 
his companion inquiringly, and waited. The other spat, 
grinned meaningly, and grunted the two words, “Easy 
marks.” Then he looked at the front door and windows 
of the eating house, saw they were closed, and moved to 
the outer edge of the plank sidewalk. 

The pair sat down, elbows on knees, their low-pitched 
sentences coming as casually as if they were two chance 
acquaintances who were passing an idle hour exchanging 
commonplaces in which they had nothing more than 
superficial interest. 


to me.” They got up and started 
lazily down the street toward the 
river trail. 

An hour later Ed and Andy crossed the tracks and 
entered the Silver King. Through the uncurtained 
window at the end of the counter, they could watch the 
closed door of the shack inside which they had left Derry 
and their belongings. This was their first real taste of 
civilization in months and they meant to enjoy it to 
the full. 

“What you going to have?” Andy asked, studying the 
soiled menu card he found propped between the catsup 
bottle and the stoneware sugar bowl. 

“They got any kind of omelettes?” 

“All kinds. All kinds of pie too. Let’s have tomato 
soup to start with.” 


are gave their order to the Chinese waiter and while 
it was being brought, several section hands came 
clumping in and took stools along the counter. With that 
easy sociability common to all frontier towns they were 
soon exchanging scraps of conversation with the boys, 
telling them who had won the Eastern hockey finals, 
about that airman who planned to fly the Pacific, giving 
them newspaper accounts of many things they had dis- 
eased during long evenings at their fly camps and main 
cabin. 

“We don’t need the papers for sensations any more,” 
one of the men said. “It’s ’most died down now, but 
three weeks ago everybody was talking about what a 
couple of crooks pulled off up the line this side of 
Division.” 

“Not a train robbery?” the boys asked quickly. 

“Nothing so fancy. They bust into an old feller’s 
cabin, beat him up, pinched his last pound of grub, took 
what money he had, and,beat it. Real bad, bold men, 
them two.” 

“Pretty cultus,” Andy exclaimed. 

“T’ll say it was cultus,” another section hand, an Irish- 


zy 


Derry, ready as ever 

to meet friend or foe, 

advanced with an 

croc alighdy wagging 
tail. 
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Derry splashed through the icy water and came upon the thief as he tried to scramble over the branches of a windfall. 


man, agreed. “I knowed that old man fine and a grand 
old-timer he was, that never did harm to a living soul. 
Always ready with a hand-out for any down-and-outers 
beatin’ their way. We had a Mountie up here but he 
hadn’t much to go on. I’d give a month’s pay to see them 
pinched.” : 

While he was talking, the man in mackinaws they had 
spoken to that afternoon entered and sat beside Ed. 
He nodded affably to the Irishman, listened attentively, 
then asked if there had been any news about the robbery. 

“Never a word. They'll be out of the country by 
now. 

“Most likely. You’d a’ thought the cops could of got 
a line on them, wouldn’t yuh?” 

“That’s not so easy. The Mountie had nothing to work 
on.” 

“So I hear. Harder’n it seems, I guess,” the man 
said agreeably. Then turning to Andy he said jestingly, 
“Not having beans to-night? Reckon eggs taste good 
after a winter in the jungle.” 

“Bet’cha,” both boys responded heartily. 

The meal continued; their acquaintance became more 
genial, plied them with questions, seemed interested in 
everything they told him. The last of the section men 
went out, and still the boys lounged at the counter, look- 
ing out on the street beyond which they could see, a 
hundred yards away, the closed door of their shack. They 
sipped their coffee, listened and talked, came again into 
closer touch with the world of which they had heard 
nothing during the long months of stern endeavor in 
thdse silent, northland valleys, 


XCEPT for one smirched window set high in the 
side wall, little light came into the shack after his 
master had gone, but Derry did not mind the gloom. 
Now that the place was quiet, a pack rat might venture 
out. He knew there were pack rats here, plenty of 
them. Their strong, musky odor came up to him through 
every crack and knot hole of the floor. 
He circled the room, sniffing at likely crevices, making 
no sound except the soft tapping of his blunt claws upon 


the boards. He sniffed the cracks along the walls, 
through which the failing daylight came in thin pencils 
of light, but he could get no scent of things outside be- 
cause the draft of air sucked lazily outward. Any mo- 
ment now a rat might appear and the monotony of wait- 
ing would be broken. 

Once he pricked his ears as a sound reached him 
through the brawling of the creek in the bowlder-strewn 
gully close behind the shack. It sounded like the wran- 
gling of dogs, but he could not be sure, and when it did 
not come again he turned to wait for the first of those 
grey forms he knew could not stay in hiding long. 

Suddenly he forgot the rats. He looked toward the 
door, then at the window, but eyes, nose, and ears de- 
tected nothing to verify that first vague suspicion. No 
sound came to him through the broken drumming of the 
creek; yet he would not watch for rats, would not be 
lulled into unwariness by this negative security. He cir- 
cled the room carefully, sniffed the pack of fur in the 
corner, tried to peer through one of the larger chinks, 
then stopped alertly in the shadows near the door. 

Minute after minute passed and then, from outside 
the rear wall of the cabin, came the merest wisp of 
sound, a sound no louder than that made by a scurrying 
rat. But Derry’s head came down and the hair on neck 
and shoulders rose, for he knew that sound to be the 
cautious footfall of a man. 

Every nerve in the terrier’s body tingled; yet no growl 
or movement betrayed his presence there. When he heard 
the step again, he began a slow advance toward the rear 
wall, silent as a cougar gliding to make its fatal leap. 
This cat-like stealth was strange to him, but it was 
necessary for he knew he was closing with an enemy 
more powerful than any he had ever faced. His tactics 
against bear or cougar would not serve him against an 
enemy more resourceful than any creature of the wilder- 
ness. 

When he was halfway across the floor, he saw one of 
the vertical chinks darken, then become light again as 
the form outside moved slowly toward the middle of the 
wall. He froze and watched while the bit of an axe was 


pushed into a crack. Then he heard a hissing “S-s-sic 
him!” and from the slope outside the wall he heard 
scrambling paws advance. The axe bit twisted, there 
was a shrill complaint of rusted nails withdrawn, and 
as the board came loose, an urgent “At him, boys,” 
brought the big, rough-coated dog and his two followers 
snarling to the breach. Without pause, the big dog 
lunged, thrusting his head and forepaws into the opening. 

Then Derry sprang, his cheek teeth gleaming between 
his black lips, Like an arrow released, he charged, took 
the punishment of slashing fangs as his shoulder smote 
the leader’s chest and drove him back—out—out to the 
top edge of the sloping bank. The two followers joined 
in the melee. Snapping and writhing, all four went over 
the edge and down the slope. 

When they reached the strip of gravel beside the 
water Derry was down, the big dog was reaching for his 
throat, the others frantic in their haste to slash him. 
But like a cat Derry regained his feet, sprang aside, and 
whipped about to face them. He caught the black dog 
off its guard, crunched its paw, lunged at the cowardly 
Siwash-cross, and found his back against a bowlder with 
the leader fairly before him. Now they would fight— 
and Derry, fighting like a thing possessed, knew it would 
be a fight to the finish. 


HE leader had wheeled and was boring in toward 

Derry’s shoulder when through the red haze of bat- 
tle that clouded his eyes, Derry saw the man clear the 
top edge of the bank in a clumsy leap and come down 
the slope with a trickle of dislodged stones behind him, 
saw that on the man’s back was slung the pack of fur he 
had deen told to guard. 

“Soak it to him,” the man shouted as he plunged into 
the scrub willows lining the water’s edge, and headed on 
toward the river. Encouraged by the voice of their ally, 
the dogs pushed their attack, and as he fought them off 
Derry knew he must do a thing he had never done be- 
fore. He must turn his back on his enemies and run, 
for his own high pride, his mad desires, must be sacri- 
ficed to his loyalty to Ed (Continued on page 46) 


“CHAMP” 


A SWIMMING 


One reason why... 


CLEAN 
Teeth 


Johnny glides through the swimming 
pool like a seal: with wings. He’s 
physically fit—that’s the reason. 

Whoosh!—his* head. emerges from 
the water; and whiteness, clean as the 
tiles that line the pool, is what his 
teeth show as he smiles. 

Johnny believes in ‘condition. That « 
means health, and cleanness. helps 
health, so he starts with his teeth. He 
visits his dentist regularly, twice a 
year—and then he uses Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream to keep them clean. 

The calcium carbonate in Colgate’s 
first frees his teeth from sticky de- 
posits. Next the detergent, washing 
agent in it foams up and cleanses his 
entire mouth—teeth, gums and all, 
washing away all impurities. 

No druggy taste, no unpleasant 
sensations come with Colgate’s—just 
stimulating cleanness that he can feel. 
And dental authorities tell Johnny to 
keep his teeth clean and forget about 
dental disease. 

A generous sample tube of this 
Dental Cream is yours for the asking. 
Fill in and mail the coupon below. 


AG 


Est. 1806 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 208-H, 595 Fifth Ave,, New York 
I want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


‘pointing to the head of the 
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Red Crow’s Brother (Continued from page 7) 


Soon after daylight on the following 
morning we saddled them and rode up the 
long, timbered ridge running parallel with 
the lake, and finally to the east side of 
Top-is-flat Mountain. The going was good 
upon a well’ worn game trail, running 
along ,the crest of the ridge, and before 
we arrived at the end of it we saw a 
number of elk and deer and several buf- 
falo bulls that were grazing upon its 
slopes; and here and there heavy’ growths 
of a plant that resembled the stem and 
leaf of the’ rhubarb’ in my far-away 
mother’s garden were trampled and partly 
eaten by~bears. We-kept a sharp look- 
out for them, as we had no desire to come 
suddenly upon an old mother grizzly with 
young cubs. 

Arrived: at the end of the ridge, we 
tethered our horses in the scattering pines, 
and at the outer edge of them sat down 
to have a good look with my telescope at 
all that was visible of the long and wide 
and cliff-walled mountain. Here, where the 
ridge joined the mountainside, a wide 
grassy slope ran up to the top of the 
mountain; elsewhere, to the south and to 
the west where there was an abrupt drop 
of all’ of a thousand feet, were vertical 
cliffs running up from the 
bowlder and shale slopes. I 


we were free to ascend the draw and fol- 
low the rams. When we neared the head 
of it, we got down upon hands and knees 
and crept from one clump of juniper to 
another; and at last sighted the big ones, 
all of them lying down and all asleep, 
save one that was on guard. They were 
about two hundred paces from us, but we 
saw that by back trailing a little way and 
then circling and creeping to a wide 
growth of juniper, we could get close shots 
at them. That was soon accomplished, and 
when Red Crow was aiming at the ram on 
watch, and I at the one next on its left, 
he whispered to me: 

“Skunukit!”—shoot! 

Whoom! Whoom! went our guns. Red 
Crow’s ram dropped its head and never 
moved. Mine sprang up and ran with 
the others off toward the end of the 
mountain, but soon began to lag, and 
hen, with a sudden lurch, fell and lay 
still. 

We quickly butchered Red Crow’s kill, 
finding it quite fat, and then went on and 
butchered mine, which was also fairly fat 
for that time of year. We were in luck; 
we could bring our horses right up to our 
kills and load them with the meat. The 


morning was no more than half gone. I 
proposed that we go on to the end of the 
mountain and have a good look at the 
country. A walk of a quarter of a mile_ 
brought us to the edge of the great cliff. 
At the foot of it, and so far down that 
they seemed to be no larger than rabbits, 
a band of bighorns were standing and 
tramping about in a place of whitish bare 
earth. I looked down at them with my 
telescope and said to Red Crow: “They 
are cating mud; drinking the white water 
that stands in the holes in it.” 

“The place is a tastes-like-fire spring. 
There are many of them here in the 
mountains. All the different kinds of 
horned animals love that kind of water, 
and even eat the mud in it,” he replied. 

Tastes-like-fire, was the name for al- 
kali, I knew; and when our company 
brought table salt into the country, the 
Blackfeet tribes had named it too, 
istsiksipokwi — tastes-like-fire—and mar- 
veled that we liked the flavor of it in 
our food. 

During the few minutes that we 
watched the bighorns, five elk and two 
mule deer joined them and drank of the 
bitter water. Red Crow said that when 

we again wanted bighorn meat 
we would go to the spring 


turned the telescope first 
upon the ridgy slopes to the 
west, and saw, at a distance 
of a half mile, a band of 
thirty or more .bighorn ewes 
and their young; and with 
them a number of yearlings 
and two-year-olds. 

Just, then Red Crow nudged 
me. “Look-up there,” he said, 


grassy slope in front of us. 

In single file, some rams 
were slowly walking down its 
south side; eleven, we count- 
ed; all big, with massive 
horns. A little streamlet had 
its rise at the upper end of 
the slope. The eleven drank 
of it, loitered beside it, and 
finally ‘lay down upon its 
grassy banks, where it was 
impossible for us to approach 
them; though a quarter of a 
mile off, their keen eyes 
would be upon us were we 
to step out from the shelter 
of the timber. 

Red Crow took the tele- 
scope, looked through it at the 
band of ewes and young on 
the slope to the west, and 
proposed that we approach 
them; by keeping well. with- 
in the edge of the timber at 
the foot of the long rough 
slope, we could go within 
close range of the shale ridge 
upon which they were rest- 
ing. I objected to that; the 
whole day was before us, and 
I wanted to kill a-big ram. 
Just then a finé band of ewes 
and young appeared at the 
head of the: long: slope in 
front of us, and: came running 
and leaping down to the head . 
of the streamlet where the 
rams were lying. But before 
they arrived there, the rams 
sprang from their beds and 
began briskly walking up to- 
ward the north’ end of the 
mountain, where was the 
thousand feet drop of it. Sev- 
eral of the young of the new- 
comers overtook them, and 
they wheeled around, drove 
them back, and went again up 
toward the end of the moun- 
tain. 

Said Red Crow, laughingly, 
“How they despise their wives 
and children!” 


HE rams soon topped the 
slope in the mountain 
and went out of our sight. 
The ewes and young, having 
drunk their fill, went back 
whence they had come, and 


Hot Diggety Dog! 


By Berton BRALEY 


As I was a sailing my yacht in the subway 
And thinking of various things, 
Like how much does pepper and salt in my 
grub weigh 
And how to buy rattlesnake wings, 
The Lookout called down from his place in the 
rigging: 
“Avast, sir. In spite of the fog, 
I notice a canine who seems to be digging, 
A canine who looks like a dog!” 


I told ‘em to let go the jib boom and spanker 
And clew home the yard and belay. 
And then, as I jumped overboard with the 
anchor, 
I said to that canine, “I say! 
Why is it, when you might be leisurely. sipping 
Your lemonade, soda, or grog, 
That you so persistently toil at your digging?” 
Said he, “I’m a Diggety Dog! 


“And so in the acts of the last legislature 
A clause has decreed that my claws 
Must dig all the time because digging’s my 

nature— 
I never can pause with my paws. 
Insubwaysandtunnels I'm grubbing and pigging, 
I wallow and sink in the bog, 
And, oh, how I steam and I pant as I'm digging 
For I’m a Hot Diggety Dog!” 


I thanked him, and stepped on the gas and 
proceeded 
But thought to myself, as I swam, 
“I'm glad I don't have to keep digging as he did, 
I'm much better off as I am.” 
But still I've gained knowledge, for now when 
I see one 
Wherever I happen to jog, 
I'll recognize either a he or a she one 
And cry out, ‘Hot Diggety Dog!” 


and watch for the ani- 
mals to come to it, instead of 
climbing high mountains for 
them. We remained upon the 
edge of the cliff for some 
time, looking out upon the 
great plain to the east and 
north, and admiring the tre- 
mendous jumble of snow- 
capped peaks to the west, sky 
piercing heights which as yet, 
I well knew, no eyes of the 
white race other than mine 
had ever seen.’ 

“Tt is about time for us to 
go after our horses,” Red 
Crow finally remarked. 

We back trailed past our 
kills and down the steep long 
slope to the ridge, rocky and 
bare where it ran out from 
the mountain, except for 
growths of waist high brush 
here and there. As we went 
out along it toward the tim- 
ber in which we had left our 
horses, Red Crow began sing- 
ing the Wolf song, favorite 
song of the hunters, and was 
still singing it when we 
neared the dense growth of 
stunted pine and firs; and I 
was humming the song, doing 
my best to learn it, so dif- 
ferent in tone from our own 
musical scale. 

“No! It is not like that,” 
he said, pausing and looking 
back at me. “Listen, this is 
the way of it.” And went on 
again, singing over that part 
of the song, the while I care- 
fully listened. 

We were then about thirty 
steps from the timber, and 
coming to a dense growth of 
brush, we separated to go 
around either side of it. Then, 
when we were about to pass 
it, boom! went a gun in the 
edge of the trees, and at the 
same time an arrow fired at 
Red Crow struck the lock of 
his gun, which he was hold- 
ing crosswise of his breast. 

“Look out! Drop back into 
the brush!” he shouted. 


Chapter Three 


S Red Crow and I sprang 
sideways into the patch 
of brush that we were 

rounding, we both saw— 
though dimly through the 
powder smoke and the young 
pines in which he stood—the 
man who had fired his gun 
at me. Then we lost sight of 
him as we crouched down 
side by side in the brush; nor 
(Continued on page 43) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


Body by 
Fisher 


A car's reputation 
like a man’s character, is built-not conferred 


A man’s character is what he makes it. Every act, 
every thought plays some small part in its building— 
throughout his lifetime. 


Similarly, a car’s reputation must be earned, not byits 
performance for one year, or two—but by the perform- 
ance of everymodel, every year, untila known standard 
of excellence has been created and maintained. 


For 23 years Buick has been making each car better 


than the last; seeking always to give the public the 
greatest value. 


Every car produced during those years, every car 
produced today, has added to Buick’s reputation. 


Reputation—character build public confidence. 
Public satisfaction with Buick motor cars for nearly a 
quarter of a century is responsible for the position of 
worldwide leadership that Buick holds. 


Buick Moror Company, Fut, Micuican 7‘ Division of General Motors Corporation * Canadian Factories: McLaucuun- Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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5 vag of the fun you can 
have and the places you 
can go, with a bicycle! A will- 
ing pal and servant, ready 
and eager to take you there 
and bring you back quickly 
and safely. You'll need a bi- 
cycle to ride to school this 
fall-get one now and doubly 
enjoy the remaining days of 
vacation. To get the most 
fun and service from your 
bicycle, be sure it is equipped 
with the MORROW Coaster 
Brake. All manufacturers 
now supply it. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE CO, 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


COASTER BRAKE 


WITH THE SLOTTED SPROCKET 


Silent Mr. Forrester—Again 


(Continued from page 9) 


in the arts, gentleman by birth, lover of 
adventure, born without moral sense. 

It was time for Cockney Willie to. re- 
port. Mr. Forrester snapped off his lights 
and waited. In a minute or two there 
came a tap at his window. He raised it. 
Cockney extended a hand from the ad- 
joining roof, and in a moment was with- 
in the sanctum of his master. The shades 
were drawn and the lights switched on. 

“What are you shaking for?” demanded 
Forrester as Willie cringed before him. 

“I dunno. I dunno,” half whispered Wil- 
lie, “but I was tykin’ a bit of a nap in me 
chair and I dreamed I was collared. Then, 
when I got to the roof, Guvnor, I thought 
I heard somebody on the steps below.” 

Forrester’s strong, bony right hand shot 
out to Willie’s shoulder, and he shook him 
as a terrier would a rat. “You thought, 
eh? And you didn’t double back? If any- 
thing goes wrong in 
the morning I'll see 


“An egg, Guvnor,” pleaded Willie. 
“Could we get an egg, sir?” 

Forrester paid no heed to the whine. 

“T sy, Guvnor, I was dreaming . . 

One dart from the hard eyes of his mas- 
ter and Willie shut up. 

At Forrester’s command Willie got into 
his uniform and harness. The bag was 
bulged out with waste paper. From a desk 
drawer, the master drew a long envelope 
addressed to Mr. Delancy Everit, stamped 
special delivery. 

“What time have you?” he demanded. 

“Nine forty-seven, Guvnor.” 

Forrester looked at his wrist. watch. 

“Right,” he said. “At exactly ten 
o’clock you enter the bank and walk right 
through to the president’s office with this 
letter. When you leave, go directly out 
to Broadway and then to your office. Lock 
the door, drop the bag to the suboffice 
and follow it. Stay 
there until you hear 


that it’s your last day 
on earth.” 

“Tt was that dream, 
Guvnor,” pleaded 
Willie. 

“Just nervous and a 
bit seared,” thought 
Forrester. There had 
always been a tiny 
streak of yellow in 
Willie. 

“Sit down there and 
listen to me,” ordered 
Forrester. “In the 
heavy morning traffic 
of lower Broadway we 
can’t hope for a quick 
getaway in a machine. 
When we have the 
money we've got to 
hide close to the job, 
and it’s a good place 
to hide. These stupid 
bobbies will be 
watching the railroad 


THE MAN WHO 
MET A FRIEND 


BY 
LAURIE Y. ERSKINE 


A great sea story, a 
great war story, a great 
mystery story—you'll 


get all three rolled into 
one when Captain Doug- 
las Renfrew and Captain 
Charlie Mordaunt from 
the Canadian woods 
meet in a roaring battle 
on the grim North Sea. 


IN NEXT MONTH’S 
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from me.” 

“Yes, Guvnor.” 

Forrester dropped 
an automatic in the 
right pocket of his 
overcoat, drew on his 
gloves and left the 
room. 


USINESS was just 
getting well un- 
der way when Silent 
Mr. Forrester entered 
the office of President 
Everit of the Interna- 
tional Bank. In the 
crisp early spring 
morning, downtown 
New York sparkled 
with life and flashed 
with the gay Easter 
garbs of the stenogra- 
phers and file girls. 
The two men ex- 
changed cheery greet- 


stations and ferries. I 
can walk off with ease 
and be lost in the dense crowds once 
I tum a corner. But you will have the 
money. Remember this and do as I tell 
you. Get it to your office and then drop 
through the trap to the room below. 
Make sure that the rug falls back over 
the trap. Should you be followed they 
will find the office empty. If you are 
hard pressed, plaster yourself with all the 
cash you can carry and beat it out from 
the suboffice. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Guvnor.” 

“Now put on that uniform, and we'll 
have a rehearsal.” 

Cockney Willie, from the deep clothes 
closet, took down the uniform of a mail 
carrier, pulled it over his regular suit, and 
then threw over his right shoulder the 
strap of a heavy leather mail bag. He put 
on the carrier’s cap, folding his soft hat 
neatly and tucking it inside the bag. 

“Go to the door and step to this desk.” 

Willie, leaning forward with the stoop 
of a man long in the mail service, did as 
directed. 

“Very good. Take a blanket from un- 
der the divan cover, curl up and go to 
sleep.on the floor,” ordered Forrester as 
if Willie were a pup trained for vaude- 
ville. “I’m going out for dinner.” 

“Won't the clean-up woman pop in?” 
asked Willie from the floor. 

“She will not. I arranged for that long 
ago. I have my own servant and there’s 
no pass key for my lock.” 

Forrester snapped the door behind him 
and went to the elevator. Around in 
Pine Street, he found a snug and very 
quiet restaurant for wealthy men who 
were kept late at their offices. In a little 
booth, alone and obscure, he enjoyed a 
comfortable meal, lit his cigar and read 
the newspapers until closing time. He 
would have liked to attend the opera or 
a symphony concert, but unless he made 
an elaborate disguise he did not dare. 

Back in his suite he read the London 
papers until midnight and then turned in. 
At nine in the morning he awakened to 
the groans of Willie, stiff from his night 
on the floor, 


ings and Forrester got 
down to business at 
once. His wrist watch showed two 
minutes of ten. He drew two radio checks 
from his pocket and laid them before the 
president as he pulled a chair beside him. 

“I’m short of cash, Mr. Everit,” he 
said casually. “I wish you would cash 
these for me,” Mr. Everit glanced at them. 
Each was for $100,000. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Howard!” ex- 
cained the president. “That's impossi- 

le! 

“Ah, no,” came the suave reply. “You 
have just received a large transfer of 
cash. The armored car has just pulled 
away.” 

“But if we had a million we couldn’t 
cash such large checks in this easy man- 
ner.” 

“O, yes.” 

Everit looked up from the checks, start- 
led, and saw under the edge of his desk, 
in the right hand of his client, the blue 
nose of a .38 calibre automatic. 

“You will kindly press that button and 
have the cashier bring the money to this 
desk immediately. One false move and 
you're a dead man.” 

Everit looked into the cold, steely eyes 
of Forrester and pressed the button. 

The cashier came, greeted Mr. Howard 
pleasantly, took his orders with a look of 
surprise and went out. Soon the bun- 
dles of certificates were on the desk. 

“We are negotiating a very large deal 
in bonds,” smiled Forrester. 

At ten o’clock to the dot by Forrester’s 
wrist watch, the postman pushed in the 
door just at the left of the entrance to 
the bank. Into the mail bag went the 
money and out went Cockney Willie, 
jerking his shoulders and moving with a 
quick dog trot to the next building. Up 
the elevator to the office of “William 
Blakesley, Broker.” 

In the office of the president of the In- 
ternational Bank, Silent Forrester said 
coldly to his victim: “I have a man just 
outside the door. If you give an alarm 
within five minutes it will be your last act 
on this earth. Good morning.” 

In a moment he was lost in the push- 
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Silver dial $3.50 
Radium dial $4.00 


For camping and 
fishing, Tip-Top wrist-watch 
with Krack-proof Krystal 


YOu’LL want this Tip-Top wrist-watch for 
your vacation companion when you find 
out how many extra features it offers you. 


Feature number one is Tip-Top’s Krack- 
proof Krystal—non-breakable! Tip-Top’s 
detachable, genuine pigskin strap is fea- 
ture number two. And be sure to notice 
Tip-Top’s angle on the strap that makes 
it easy to tell the time. 

Tip-Top shows its quality in every de- 
tail ofits design! Octagon dust-proof case 
that hugs the wrist snugly. Silver dial. 
Cubist numerals. Artistic hands. Sunk 
second dial. 

Ask your dealer for Tip-Top! It’s a 
beauty in appearance. A steady True 
Time Teller. With silver dial $3.50. 
Radium $4.00. 


Slightly higher in Canada 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Makers of good clocks and watches for more than 
five generations 
© 1927 


Lic, Ingraham Pat, 14658 


Morning to night—your hairsmoothly in place! 


“I Can’t Get "Em 
Pp.=. 


“I can’t get ’em up in the morn—ing.” 
So complains the bugler. 

But your problem is different. Stub- 
born, pestiferous cow-licks—you can’t 
make them lie down in the morning! 
And an hour or so after you brush your 
hair it’s generally out of place again. 

But that need not be so, today! 
You can keep your hair smoothly in 
place, all day long. 

From Coast to Coast, the hair dress- 
ing more fellows use than any other is 
—Stacomb. 

Stacomb not only keeps your hair 
looking right. It is also beneficial. 
Never leaves hair gummy nor sticky. 
Nor dried out, as frequent wetting with 
water makes it. And it helps to prevent 
dandruff! 


Stacomb comes as a combing cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in Hie ROnaD new liquid 
form as well, All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. R-41, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form New liquid form 


ST -s¥ 


Name..... 
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Serve That 
Sponge! 
By Albert Wegener 


EEE 


A spongeball 
= court and outfit 
& etd are easy to make. 


fee a new game, this Spongeball. And 
it’s a peach, too! It’s something like 
tennis, but it’s much easier to play and 
you don’t need a large court and a lot 
of expensive equipment. Just a space, 20 
by 40 feet; a rope or a net across the 
center; two wooden paddles, or junior 
tennis rackets; and a couple of ordinary 
sponges for balls. 

Sounds too easy, does it? Say, just you 
try it! A spongeball has an action all its 
own. It starts fast and drops slowly, giv- 
ing you plenty of time to go after the 
wide ones, but even at that you'll find 
you'll have to step around some to keep 
it in the air—for that’s the object of the 
game. The first few times the ball floats 
over the net you'll think you're looking at 
a slow movie, but after you’ve played a 
few games your muscles will say, “Phew! 
That’s just what we needed, but let’s sit 
down for a little while!” 

Try it. For a couple of dimes you can 
get some sponges at the five and dime. 
Usually it takes two or .three small 
sponges to make a good ball. Glue or sew 
them together and then trim them round 
with scissors. You can make the ball any 
size you want to, but ten or eleven inches 
in circumference is best. 

And the paddles—in case you haven't 
the junior tennis rackets—can be made 
from a quarter-inch board. The oval 
should be 8x11 inches and the handle 8 
inches long. A net is better than a rope 
on your 20 x 40 court because it’s pretty 
hard to see whether the ball goes over 
or under a rope. The rope or top of the 
net should be eight feet off the ground. 

There will never be an argument over 
the playing rules—they’re too simple. The 
server stands anywhere back of the rear 
line of his court, tosses the ball up and 
bats it over the net. The receiver must 
return it before it touches the ground or 
floor and it is then batted back and forth 
until it goes out of bounds, nets, or falls 
into the court of either player. 

If the ball falls into the receiver’s court 
it scores one point for the server and he 
keeps on serving, but if it falls into the 
server's court, the serve goes to the re- 
ceiver, but neither one scores. If the ball 
hits the top of the net and goes dead in 
either court it counts nothing, but the 
server gets another whack at it. The first 
to amass fifteen points wins. Whenever 
the score is 14 to 14, either side must win 
two straight points to cop the prize, if 
any. 

Go get your sidekick and try this game. 
It has the advantage of being suitable for 
either indoors or out, so it can be played 
all year round, and it'll give you all the 
exercise you need. 

“Ready?” 

“Serve that sponge!” 
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Chrysler Scores Again 


GREAT NEW 


CHRYSLER ‘GQ’ 


See this new six-cylinder “62” 
today »”7 important engine and chassis 
developments heretofore only in cars 
of highest price » 7 new performance 
standards in speed and pick-up, in dash 
and smoothness 7a masterpiece of 
the body designer’s art  » » smooth-flow- 
ing lines, dashing silhouette, alluring 
colors, beautiful appointments 7» » 
achieves new triumphs in beauty and 
luxury » 77 greatest quality and value 
among six-cylinder cars 77» *10Q5 


‘Tou owe it to yourself to see and drive 
the new “62.” Visit any Chrysler 
Salesroom today ...Touring car $1095; 
2-door Sedan $1145; Roadster, (with 
rumble seat) $1175; Coupe, (with 
rumble seat) $1245; 4-door Sedan 
$1245; Landau Sedan $1295; f. 0. b. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


MEAN MILES 


Detroit, subject to current Federal exe 
cise tax. Chrysler dealers are in a posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time- 
payments. Ask about Chrysler's at- 
tractive plan...All Chrysler cars have 
the additional protection against theft 
of the Fedco System of numbering. 


PER HOUR 
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One Young Angler Tells Another 
How to Enjoy the Big Thrills of Fishing 


Dear Tom: 

Hello, Angler! So at last you've 
learned what the real sport of fishing 
is. I am mighty glad to know you've 
taken up bait-casting, even if your 
success the first day with Jerry’s rod 
wasn’t so good. 

And that’s something I want to 
warn you about. If you're really go- 
ing to learn the sport of angling, get 
your own rod and get a good one— 
a Bristol Steel Rod. That's the best. 
Its action is so different and _ its 
weight so well balanced that you 
will be able to tell the difference the 
moment you have it in your hand. 
And believe me, Tom, when you're 
bait-casting, a good rod makes all 
the difference in the world. Get a 
Bristol and you will not only learn 
quicker, but you will become a lot 
better angler. 

Another thing. It’s worth while 
getting a good reel. A Blue Grass 
or a Meek. And, of course, the only 
line to use is the Kingfisher Silk 
Line. 

I can remember the days when 
pulling them out of the pond with 
any old fishing pole seemed a lot of 
fun, but once you’ve taken up real 
rod angling you will know that noth- 
ing less will do, and for that the best 
is the only equipment to use. 

Well, ta ta, old boy. Let me hear 
about the thrills of your first catch. 


Yours, 


Bice 


Write for Free Catalog 
A very interesting catalog, giving complete 
details and prices of Bristol Rods, Meck 
Reels, Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher 
Lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


98 Horton Street 
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Boys Who Used Their Brains 


ii CAN travel 
alone,” young 
Dick Byrd in- 

sisted. “I’ll be all right. 

I’m twelve years old.” 

He wanted to go 
from the Byrd home in 
Richmond, Virginia, to 
visit a family friend in 
the Philippines. He 
stood there clutching 
Judge A. C. Carson’s 
letter of invitation, 
withits fascinat- 
ing “Philippine Islands” 
postmark; and some- 
how, perhaps because 
he had always shown 
himself level - headed 
and self-reliant, he suc- 
ceeded in convincing 
his father and mother 
that he could safely 
make the trip, alone, 
across thousands 
of miles of land and 
sea. And he made it. 

Since then, Dick 
Byrd—now Lieutenant 
Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, United 
States Navy, Retired— 
has made a far more 
hazardous trip. Thanks 
to the same unflinching 
self-reliance that took 
him safely to the Phil- 
ippines at twelve, he 
has been the first man to fly over the 
North Pole. 

Now his name is known in the far 
corners of the world; it is spoken where- 
ever lean, bronzed men gather in groups 
to talk of great adventure and heroic 
achievement. 

And back of Commander Byrd’s famous 
flight over the North Pole is that trip he 
took at twelve years old some twenty- 
three years ago. That trip is part of his 
start, for doing one difficult thing gives 
you the grit to tackle another. 

As a matter of fact, twelve-year-old 
Dick Byrd did a whole series of difficult 
things. He was too full of keen curiosity 
about the whole world to stay quietly in 
the Philippines after he got there. And 
because he had proved himself reliable, he 
was allowed to roam farther. 

It was after a cholera epidemic in the 
Philippines that he said good-by to Judge 
Carson and, alone, went traveling on 
coasting steamers from one Asiatic port to 
another. 

Great adventuring! He ran into a ty- 
phoon that sent gigantic waves towering 
over the boat; he took a month’s trip in 
a Chinese steamer with only one white 
man, a Spaniard, on board; he shared a 
bed with one of the Chinese, and on 
CHristmas Day dined on monkey and 
canned plum pudding. And he learned a 
variety of useful things. Spanish, for one. 

“On that Chinese boat, with only that 
one white man aboard, I learned to speak 
Spanish more fluently than I could have 
spoken it after years of classroom study,” 
Commander Byrd says now. 

From those Asiatic ports, Dick Byrd 
went on to Europe. Through Europe— 
still alone. Then back to New York. And 
fifteen reporters came down to the docks 
to interview the thirteen-year-old boy who 
had circled the globe alone. 


He Kept His Head 


POILED by all the glory? Not Dick 
Byrd. And he didn’t let travel turn 
him incurably restless either. 

He went back to school, and enjoyed it. 
The first year after his return, he went to 
a military academy in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, and the next two he spent at the 
now famous Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Virginia. To Dick Byrd, after 
his foot-loose year of travel, living under 
military regulations was a new and wel- 
come experience. 

“It hardened me to strict discipline, and 
that’s what most young fellows need,” 
Commander Byrd explains. 


The Boy Who Could Travel Alone 


By Ruth Leigh 
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On his way—Commander Byrd’s plane starts north. 


The hazing—and there was plenty of it 
at V. M. I. in those days—wasn’t so wel- 
come. But Dick soon learned that if he 
took it good-naturedly, he got off more 
easily. And he developed a philosophical 
sort of sportsmanship that’s been useful to 
him ever since. 

All through these years, quiet Dick 
Byrd was dreaming. Dreaming about the 
mysterious region around the North Pole. 
About trips up there through ice and snow. 
About being the first man to reach the 
Pole. 

Young Byrd wasn’t a talker. He didn’t 
tell his dream to others. But he kept on 
dreaming it and getting ready to make it 
come true. 

All through his years at military acade- 
mies and at the University of Virginia and 
finally at the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis, he was getting ready. He studied, 


Dick Byrd at fifteen, in full dress uni- 


form of the Virginia Military Institute. 


Commander Byrd, ready 
for his flight to the North 
Pole, sundial compass in 
his hands. 


studied, studied — so 
that he might be pre- 
pared mentally for that 
Arctic trip. He read 
everything about the 
Arctic regions that he 
could lay hands on. He 
made every effort to 
keep fit and to harden 
his body so that he 
could endure the pierc- 
ingly cold Arctie 
weather. He set him- 
self to learn the per- 
sistence that can face 
repeated discouragements, the tact that 
wins in dealing with others, and the judg- 
ment that curbs natural daring and keeps 
it under control until it is needed. 

Steadily, quietly, Dick Byrd was getting 
ready to be the first man to reach the 
North Pole, Then, one day, when he was 
in his second year at the Naval Academy, 
there came news that thrilled the world, 
but made nineteen-year-old Dick suddenly 
heavy-hearted. 

Peary had found the North Pole. 

Crash went Dick Byrd’s hopes. But he 
said nothing. They’re not the sort who 
sob, these men who can travel alone. 

And they’re not the sort who quit. Dick 
Byrd must have picked up his battered 
Arctic dream and looked it over and de- 
cided he could use it after all. You can 
guess that from what happened later. 

After his graduation from the Naval 
Academy, he spent four years at sea, and 
saw fighting service three times—in Mex- 
ico, in Haiti, and in San Domingo. Then, 
still- working on his Arctic dream, he ob- 
tained a transfer to the air service branch 
of the United States Navy, this at the 
time when the country was just beginning 
to get keenly interested in aircraft. 

It is a matter of official record regard- 
ing Byrd that “he, more than anyone else, 
by his own qualifications, had much to do 
with getting passed the legislation creat- 
ing the Bureau of Aeronautics in the Navy 
Department.” 

Dick Byrd had won those unusual quali- 
fications through hard work. He wasn’t 
content with merely satisfying require- 
ments. He worked on and on. He studied 
everything he could find about flying, so 
that he’d be the best prepared man avail- 
able when a call came to the navy for an 
aircraft specialist. 


Byrd Is a Creative Flyer 


He not only studied flying equipment, 
but he worked out inventions of his 
own that have been of tremendous help 
to flyers—inventions that he used in his 
own famous flight. One of these is the 
much discussed “bubble sextant,’ an air 
navigation instrument based on the prin- 
ciple of a carpenter’s level; it provides 
flyers with an artificial horizon, so that 
they can find their location in the air 
when the natural horizon is invisible. It 
has added a great deal to the safety and 
success of flights made over long dis- 
tances without the aid of landmarks. 
Then the drift indicator is another Byrd 
invention. It is based on the principal of 
a long range marksman’s sight. Com- 
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mander Byrd says in explaining it: 

“The influence of the wind must be al- 
lowed for, as an airplane is, in effect, part 
of the wind, just as a ship in a current 
floats with the speed of the current... . 
If, for example, a thirty-mile-an-hour 
wind is blowing at right angles to the 
course of the plane, it will be taken thirty 
miles an hour to one side of the course. 
This is called drift and can be controlled 
by the instrument called a drift indica- 
tor.” 

Perhaps you might expect that the boy 
who could travel alone would have in 
him the makings of an inventor. If you 
travel alone, you’ve got to have in you 
resourcefulness and independence of spirit. 

And persistence. Year after year after 
year, Dick Byrd spent in getting ready to 
carry out his dream of Arctic exploration. 
Not in talking about it. In getting ready. 

So, at thirty-five years of age, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 
was the first man to fly over the North 
Pole. 

He has won the highest honor award his 
country can give, the Congressional Medal 


of Honor. Few men get that at thirty- 
five. He has won world-wide recognition. 
And few men get that at ‘thirty-five. 

But those who know the whole inside 
story of how Dick Byrd got ready know 
that he has earned his success and his 
honors. He began years ago, and it was 
just plain plugging part of the time,. too. 

“My hobby was Arctic exploration—it 
has been for the past twenty years,” Com- 
mander Byrd said recently, “but one thing 
I learned in my student days; it didn’t 
pay to neglect my regular studies to ride 
my hobby. I soon realized that the quick- 
est way to get what I wanted was to pass 
regular school work, and pass with good 
marks, because the better I did the every- 
day things, the better my chances of get- 
ting what I wanted.” 

That from the man who has conquered 
the North Pole by airplane, and is now 
ready for a non-stop transatlantic flight 
and planning an air trip to the South 
Pole! 

Plain plugging can take a man far. 

Commander Byrd is a dreamer who got 
ready. 


The Man Who Brought Down Five 


(Continued from page 23) 


small enough chance for life you’ve got 
as it is.” 

In a ghastly way Bobby maintained his 
pleasant smile. 

“You can’t do it!” he muttered firmly. 
“Tf I die, I’m dying with both legs on, 
and there’s neither man nor devil can 
take one or the other of ’em off!” 

The Surgeon Major shook his head, still 
smiling. 

“Sorry, old man, but we can’t let you 
die without a fight for it,” he said. And 
Bobby saw in the Surgeon Major’s weary 
grey eyes the unalterable fact. 

So all the agony and pain had been for 
nothing. All the terrible fight that he 
had put up against the voice that had 
shrieked out within him to die, die, die, 
and end the pain and fire that was tor- 
turing him, was to go for nothing. Hag- 
gard, with panic in his black eyes, breath- 
ing such little, panting breaths as the pain 
in his chest would let him breathe, Bobby 
surged upward against the weight of 
weariness that pressed him down upon the 
bed. 
“No! No! No!” he cried. “You can’t 
do it! You won’t do it! I'll fight it out 
with the infection I'll fight it out with 
lockjaw, blood poisoning, or plague! I 
will! I will!” His voice had risen franti- 
cally, and the Surgeon Major had come to 
the side of his bed and sat there, trying 
in vain to silence him. 

“Don’t break up, old man. Calm does 
it,” he murmured. But Bobby would not 
be silenced. 

“Don’t take it off! You can’t! I won’t 
let you! I'll fight!” And then, clutching 
the Surgeon Major’s arm, clinging to him, 
pleading shamelessly: “Oh, don’t. Please 
don’t! Don’t cripple me for life!” 

At that moment Renfrew entered the 
ward and strode quickly to Bob’s bedside. 
Bobby greeted him with a joy that over- 
came agony and fear. His face was drawn 
and wasted, his great black eyes were great 
dark lanterns reflect- 
ing his young, tor- 


“I’m afraid of another attack of the 
lockjaw,” the Surgeon Major was saying. 
“Tt's nip and tuck as it is.” 

“But how about the operation?” asked 
Renfrew. “That would take it out of him 
badly, wouldn’t it?” 

The Surgeon Major agreed that an am- 
putation would be an exceedingly heroic 
measure. 

“But no man,” he said, “is given the 
grace to survive more than one attack of 
tetanus. He wouldn’t have gone through 
the first one if he hadn’t determined to. 
He just fought his way through.” 

“That sounds as though it’s a matter of 
fight, either way, and surely he'll fight 
better to save his leg than to lose it, 
won't he?” 

The surgeon caught Renfrew’s eye again, 
and you are to remember that every of- 
ficer and man the length and breadth of 
the western front had great respect for 
Renfrew in those days. The surgeon 
nodded his head. 

“That’s right,” he said. 

“Then we'll let him keep it?” 

Frowning, the Surgeon Major nodded, 

“He'll have to pull through,” he mut- 
tered, as Renfrew turned back to the bed. 
“We'll have to bring him through.” 

“It’s all right, Bobby,” Renfrew was 
saying. “You can keep your leg, all right. 
And now . . . now, old man, all you've 
got to worry about is another little at- 
tack of lockjaw.” 

And Renfrew hurried away because, 
strangely enough, he found that in the 
face of Bobby’s joy he, too, desired to 
weep. 

He did not stay away, for the weather, 
after that great push for Passchendaele 
ridge, was bad for flying, and Renfrew 
managed to be close to Bobby’s bedside 
in all the awful hours through which 
young Worden writhed through his second 
attack of tetanus; and when Bobby came 
to himself again, his friend was at his 

side. 
It was such adven- 


tured spirit, and tears 
rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“Don’t let them, 
Doug! Don’t let 
them!” he cried. 
“They are goin’ to 
take off my leg!” and 
he fell to a murmur- 
ous sobbing, while he 
red in terrible des- 
ir at the white ceil- 
ing. 

Renfrew caught the 


tures as that which 
Renfrew had _ beside 
Bobby’s bed that 
caused the great war 
to age a man, and, al- 
though Renfrew saw 
something of Bobby 
in brief glimpses while 
he limped about the 
gardens of an English 
convalescent home, 
and although he saw, 
him off on the liner 
that took him to 
America, proudly 


surgeon’s eye, and 
that officer arose to 
step away from the 
bedside with him and talk in low voiced 
conference while outside planes droned 
overhead with rising and falling roars of 
engine blast, and far away the unceasing 
guns filled the air with their sullen rever- 
berations. 


walking the decks 
with the help of a 
mere cane, Renfrew regretted vastly that 
he could not have been in Bobby Wor- 
den’s home town when Bobby got. back. 
He felt that to have witnessed that home- 
coming might have made him young 
again. 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 


Ill never forget 


I SHUDDER to think of it now. Six 
of us in a twelve-foot skiff. A 
sudden squall. Water coming in 
faster than we could bail it out. 
Almost before we knew it, the six 
of us floundering in the chill waters 
of Lake Lallapoose, 

We clung to the sides of the boat 
as best we could, yelling for help. 
In one hand I still gripped my 
Eveready flashlight. I flashed it 


that NIGHT/ 


frantically, hoping someone on shore 
would see, 


Someone did. In a few minutes 
(it seemed hours!) a boat pulled 
alongside. Cold and wet, we were 
helped aboard. A warming fire and 
some hot coffee, and we were little 
the worse for our experience. My 
Eveready had saved six lives that 
night, without a doubt. 


f t. f 


. Wherever you go, take an Eveready 


Flashlight with you. It is always a 
convenience—often a life-sayer. You 
can buy one for as little as $1.00, 
complete with battery. Keep it loaded 
with fresh, strong Eveready Batteries 
—the longest-lasting flashlight bat- 
teries made. Eveready Batteries are 
dated—you know they're fresh, 
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UICKER than it takes to tell 

it, you can get these shoes off 
or on, Just like a fireman puts on 
his clothes. No laces. No knots. 
Justslip that hookless fastener up— 
they’re on! Just slip itdown—they’re 
off again! Beat all the boys undress- 


with 


ing when you go swimming! 
You'll always find the newest ideas 
in athletic footwear at the Good- 
rich footwear dealer’s. He’s the 
only man who sells this type of 
shoe—and all the rest of the 
Goodrich Zipps. 
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It has helped more fellows to get 
Buescher Saxophones and become 
good players than anything that 
has ever been done for the Boys 
who read this magazine. It will 
help you. When you see how easy 
it is to get a Buescher Saxophone; 
how easy it is to learn to play a Buescher, i 
and how much fun you are going to have, 
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The Forging of Peter Cray 


(Continued from page 12) 


taking my orders on this from the Star.” 

And the next instant the realization 
came to him that this interview was end- 
ing as had all their others—with a quarrel. 
He had forseen this danger, and vowed to 
avoid it, and had blindly stepped into it. 
The feeling that had come over him sev- 
eral times of late, a longing for a family 
tie, a longing for someone of his blood to 
whom he could tie to in security, came 
down over him again with miserable force. 

He considered a final appeal to his 
grandfather, but David Morgan had 
turned his broad back and seemed to be 
busy with his papers. Peter went over to 
the lawyer. 

“Mr. Ransom, you must see that this is 
impossible. It can’t go through. If Gran’ 
will give up this idea—” He waited. 

The man at the desk was silent. 

“Then I must write the story. I must.” 

“Good-by,” said David Morgan. 

Mr. Ransom accompanied Peter to the 
door. “I think I understand,” he whis- 
pered, And then Peter was out in the hall. 
The lawyer understood—but his grand- 
father didn’t. He went down to the lobby 
with listless steps, and found Gus Hager 
there. Gus, too, had learned that David 
Morgan was in town and was waiting to 
talk with him. Peter knew only too well 
what Gus would be told. 

“Gus,” he said, “don’t pound Mr. Mor- 
gan. He doesn’t see this thing as we see 
it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“I tried to.” 

Gus nodded. “I know the type. Suc- 
cessful man. Stubborn where his business 
is concerned. Sees nothing but this busi- 
ness. All right; I'll give him an even 
break.” 

Peter went back to the office. Mr. Win- 
ters telephoned to the Star man who cov- 
ered the city hall. 

“Got a whale of a story here, Joe,” he 
said. “Brick manufacturer named David 
Morgan’s been dickering with the city for 
the sale of the second ward playground 
for its clay. No, this isn’t a fairy tale. 
Smoke out the gang down there and make 
them talk. Don’t let them string you; 
the story’s straight. Morgan admits he’s 
after it. They’ve been dickering for 
months and that puts their heads in a 
loop because they should have said no at 
once.” 

So the Star would concentrate its fire 
on the city hall. Peter was glad of that. 

An hour later the city hall man came 
in with his interview. “They were knocked 
stiff,” he said. “They didn’t expect this to 
leak out until they were ready to give it 
out their way. Some tried to deny, and 
some were afraid to deny, and others just 
ducked. They're up a tree and wondering 
how to get down.” 

“Write it,” the city editor said briefly. 
“Give your copy to Cray; he’s handling 
the main story.” 


ETER wrote nearly four columns of 

copy that morning, and tried to save 
his grandfather as much as possible. Even 
at that it was a tale that made him 
wince. A group of prominent citizens had 
been interviewed, and those who had not 
cracked at the city hall had paid their 
respects to a man who, they said, put his 
profits above children’s lives. The story 
carried two headlines that ran across the 
entire first page: 


CITY DICKERS WITH BRICK 
MANUFACTURER TO SELL 
PLAYGROUND AND DRIVE 
CHILDREN TO STREETS 


“Tf Gran’ had only listened to me,” 
Peter said wistfully. 

However, there was no time for vain 
regrets. Immediately the Star was on the 
streets Mr. Winters began to plan the next 
day’s war for a public right. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “we'll show the 
city what a playground means. We'll go 
through police records of accidents—” 

“T’ve already done that,” Peter broke 
in. “I dug out the figures months ago 
when this story first showed its head. I 
have an interview with the chief of po- 


lice in which he says that the second ward 
has fewer accidents because of that play- 
ground.” 

The city editor looked at him curiously. 
“Why did you get the interview then?” 

“T thought it would be harder to get 
some men to talk if I waited until the 
uproar started.” 

“Anything else?” 

“I have a Board of Health interview. 
The playground saves babies’ lives.” 

Mr. Winters smiled. “And?” 

“And I think I know a dozen men and 
women who will sign a call for a march of 
the second ward upon the city hall to de- 
mand justice.” 

“Didn’t forget much, did you?” Mr. 
Winters drummed on his desk a moment. 
“Shoot your story for to-morrow. This is 
Monday. By Wednesday the city hall 
ought to be piously telling the people that 
it had never considered selling the park.” 

The city editor proved to be a good 
prophet. On Wednesday the city com- 
mission solemnly announced that it had 
listened to Mr. Morgan’s proposals purely 
out of curiosity. 

“Gran’ is left holding an empty bag,” 
Peter thought bitterly. ‘“They’ve made 
him the goat.” 

The victory left him without satisfac- 
tion. Even Pop Smelley’s genial hint 
that he’d probably find himself in line for 
another increase in salary did not lift his 
spirits. Nor was he helped by a letter 
that came from Mr. Ransom. 

“IT haven’t been able to make your 
grandfather see,” the lawyer wrote, “that 
what happened was inevitable. He feels 
keenly the criticism that was hurled at 
him. However, I need not tell you that 
he is a just man for all his sternness. 
When he finds that he was wrong he will 
be quick to unbend. I still have hope.” 

Hope! Peter folded the paper and shook 
his head. It seemed that he and Gran’ 
Morgan were further apart than ever. 


Chapter Eleven 


NIGHT’S sleep brought a clearer 

outlook to Peter’s problems. Pop 

Smelley had once told him that when 
a reporter sat down to write a story he 
had to forget who his friends were and 
bend himself solely to the business of 
throwing the light upon truth. He be- 
lieved that. In a sense both he and his 
grandfather had been victims. He had 
had to write the story, and Gran’ Morgan 
had been unable to see what the play- 
ground meant or the force of public 
opinion that would be thrown against 
him. They had been trapped, one by the 
iron claims of duty, the other by an iron 
will that was not used to bending. And 
yet, though logie told the boy that his 
conscience was clear, he could not quite 
rid himself of that feeling of ache. 

Saturday there was five dollars more in 
his pay envelope. There was now no ques- 
tion but that he had conquered his job 
and was standing securely on a rock of 
ability. But he could not write to his 
grandfather about this increase in salary. 
David Morgan might reason that his 
grandson was reaping a reward for family 
disloyalty. 

Smatter went downstairs to the cash- 
ier’s window for his envelope and came 
back strutting. 

“Got a dollar raise,” he announced. “Old 
Icy’s a white guy, he is. Finds out I’m 
goin’ to night school and gives me another 
dollar. That ain’t so bad. Just watch me 
stick to this and get some more coin.” 

Smatter’s knife was beginning to get its 
edge. Peter was disturbed, not at the 
copy boy’s good fortune, but at a lack in 
himself, 

It was then that Gus Hager, five years 
married, celebrated the event with a din- 
ner and invited Peter to the feast. Up to 
this time Peter had had little or no social 
life, and had not missed it. Worry over 
his job had held him for the first months 
and, after that, the joy of finding himself 
had been enough. Then had come the itch 
to write editorials, soon followed by his 
attempt to study finance. The weekly 
theater ticket from Pop Smelley’s desk 
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had been the beginning and the end of his 
playtime. 

The evening he spent at Gus’ awoke 
him to the fact that something had been 
missing. He joined in the singing, had a 
hand in the general fun, and sat at table 
with a zest for the food. Some of the 
other guests took a liking to him and in- 
vited him to their homes. And so it came 
about that Sussex doors that had been 
closed to him now swung open. 

For a time he gave himself over com- 
pletely to this new relaxation. When he 
got his theater tickets there was always 
somebody ready to go with him, and he 
found that a play took on an added charm 
when a friend was in the next seat. He 
met girls and enjoyed their company as 
they enjoyed his, and the relationship was 
unspoiled by any cheap sentiment. He 
was having a good time. 

And then, suddenly, he found himself 
again dissatisfied. This time he recognized 
the feeling for what it was. The Morgan 
streak in him burned to accomplish some- 
thing. He saw that he was giving too 
much time to play. Half regretfully he 
came to the conclusion that he would 
have to cut down on these jolly evenings. 
They could have a fair and proper por- 
tion of his time, but no more. 

Gus was puzzled. “What’s the matter?” 
he demanded. “Have you discovered that 
you don’t like us so much as you thought 
you did?” 

“I like the crowd a lot,” Peter said 
frankly. 

Gus made a shrewd guess. “Old man 
Ambition got you again? I thought so. 
You’ve always impressed me as a fellow 
who wouldn’t be satisfied unless he was 
continually mastering something new. To 
be a good reporter is to be a topnotcher 
and, personally, I’m satisfied to be a good 
reporter. But you're different. Go to it.” 

That was fine so far as it went, but go 
to what? In the end Peter took another 
fling at finance. This time he would study 
slowly, carefully, not worrying about how 
snail-like his progress so long as he moved. 


He had been back at his studies only a 
week when another letter came from 
Mr. Ransom. Perhaps Gran’ Morgan had 
relented and—but all that 
came out of the envelope 
was a short note, strictly 
business, and a check for 
$200, the first dividend from 
the small estate his father 
had ‘eft him. He had hoped 
for something more, some- 
thing that would have been 
better than money. Once 
he had written to the law- 
yer about these funds, anx- 
ious as to the time they 
should come into his hands. 
Now the check was of small 
moment. He took it to a 
bank and opened his first 
account. 

He continued to write 
editorials, not because he 
expected that they would be 
used, but because they gave 
him a chance to play with 
words and to twist his 
thoughts into revealing sen- 
tences. Soon all this practice led to some- 
thing he had not forseen. He began to 
write what the Star called “clean copy”— 
stories that Pop Smelley scarcely had to 
change. And one day Gus said to him 
wistfully: 

“Td like to be able to make my stories 
read as smoothly as yours.” 

Though Peter scoffed, he was secretly 
touched by the tribute. That week one 
of his editorials, just a few lines of com- 
ment, crept into print. He was as proud 
of it as if it had been a book with his 
name upon the cover. He was giving two 
nights a week to his friends. On other 
nights, when no assignment called him 
forth, he sat up in his room and read 
pages over and over again until he 
thought he had digested their meanings. 
Progress was painfully slow. There would 
be times when the fatigue of a hard day 
would make it impossible to concentrate. 
Then he would close the book, and lie 
back in his chair, and think about his 
grandfather. 

Peter reflected that his mother had been 
put out of David Morgan’s life just as he 


had been dismissed from that hotel room. 
How could the man be so hard? Bitter- 
ness would break over Peter, only to 
leave him in the end. Gran’ Morgan might 
have suffered; he would not be the man 
to say so if he had. The climax of 
these reflections was always the same. 
Peter would find himself longing for 
friendship and peace with the only person 
of his blood left in the world. 

It was after one of these nights of som- 
ber brooding that Mr. Winters called him 
to the city desk and handed him a letter. 

“From David Morgan,” he said. “Good 
story, Cray. He’s bought a tract of land 
on the outskirts of Sussex and intends to 
build a brick yard. It seems that the clay 
he wanted lay in more than one place. 
Give me about a column.” 

So he was to write once more about his 
grandfather. Somehow, he was not sur- 
prised. Nevertheless his emotions were 
curiously mixed. He was glad that this 
had happened. It would put Gran’ Mor- 
gan in a better light, but—why had not 
the facts been sent to him? He thought 
he knew, and a touch of hardness came to 
his lips. Yet into the story he wrote: 


Those close to Mr. Morgan have al- 
ways contended that he did not un- 
derstand conditions in the second 
ward. These friends say that, had he 
known what the playground meant, he 
would never have considered taking 
this haven from the children even had 
the city been willing to sell it. 


Peter telephoned to the president of the 
Sussex Chamber of Commerce, a man 
named Kingsford. 

“David Morgan’s brick yard is coming 
here?” Mr. Kingsford demanded. “That’s 
fine. A small man would have soured on 
Sussex after that playground episode. Only 
a big man would come back here after 
being so roundly criticized. David Mor- 
gan is evidently too big a man to harbor 
small thoughts.” 

Peter put that into the story, too, and 
carried the copy to Mr. Winters’ desk. 

“By the way,” said the city editor, “you 
might sound out the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this.” 

“It’s in the story,” said 
Peter. 

Mr. Winters nod- 
ded. “You must have made 
a hit with Morgan when you 
interviewed him. He sent a 
note with that statement re- 
questing that the man who 
had written the other stor- 
ies be allowed to write this 
one.” 

Peter was puzzled. “Did 
he mention me by name?” 

“No; just as the man who 
had written the other stor- 
ies.” 

Nothing particularly 
friendly about that, Peter 
reflected ruefully as he 
walked over to the equity 
court. David Morgan had 
merely chosen this way of 
thrusting the information on 
his grandson through a 
stranger. 

Gus was waiting for Peter in the clerk’s 
room. “Did you get that Morgan yarn?” 

“Yes.” 

“Must be some good stuff in the old 
Roman after all. I don’t think to-day’s 
case is going to amount to much but we 
might as well go in and look it over.’ 

They took seats at the reporters’ table. 
The case at trial was tame and uninter- 
esting. They were preparing to leave when 
the door leading to the clerk’s room 
opened and Mr. Pickman beckoned to 
them. They tiptoed out of the courtroom 
so as not to disturb Judge Peters or the 
contending lawyers. 

“There’s a big fire some place,” the 
clerk told them. “I thought you boys 
would like to know.” 

Gus ran to one of the windows that 
overlooked part of the city. “I'll say it’s 
a fire,” he cried. “Looks to be along the 
river.” 

The telephone bell rang sharply. It was 
a call for Peter. “Cray?” Mr. Winters’ 
voice had a dry, tense edge. “The rail- 
road terminal’s going up like a torch. 
Drop everything else and jump over there. 
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Smack! 


Smack right on the nose and the little 
white pill started merrily on a long, 
long journey via the air route. ‘‘Some 
shot,’’ gasped Bill’s opponent. “‘Yep,”’ 
says Bill in an unconcerned way, ‘‘she’s 
fair.’’ You see Bill uses Wilson clubs 
and the famous Crest golf ball, so to 
William it was an everyday perform- 
ance. Bill’s a kind of all around sports- 
man—golf isn’t his only line—not yy 
a long shot. The fellows still tal 
about the time he stopped the Junior 
High Wild Cats last year by that 
pretty double-to second after catching 
a long one into left field. Of course, 
George Wicks, the second baseman, 
had on a Wilson Rogers Hornsby glove 
and that helped the play along, and so 
did William for that matter, but the 
boys got the credit. 


That little play of Bill's gave his team 
the baseball championship in their 
school league so when the football 
season came around, the Junior High 
boys were fighting mad. 


Bill doesn’t say much about the way 
the games went in football that year 
except that the Junior High boys used 
Wilson eS per and so had the ad- 
vantage. Bill says that next year— 
well, you just wait and see; anyway his 
team is going to practice with a Wilson 
Knute Rockne foot ball and he’s al- 
ready got the school coach sold on 
using a Wilson Meanwell Hidden Lace 
valve type basket ball, so you know 
who has the better chance of winning. 
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(Continued from page 87) 
Hopper has charge of the story. Report to 
him. ’Phone everything you get. Make 
it snappy.” 

Peter hung up the receiver with a jerk. 
“The railroad terminal, Gus.” __ 

“I thought so. I'll call the Record, Al- 
most every man will be out on this. I'll 
see where they want me. You hop along.” 

Peter hopped. Downstairs a taxi stood 
at the street curb. He bolted into it. 

“Where to?” The driver stepped on the 
starter. 

“As close to the fire as you can get—and 
don’t waste any time.” 

The car shot away. Down one street it 
wormed its way through the traffic, and 
then swung into a thoroughfare where the 
going was more open. Peter, leaning out 
the car window, could see that the smoke 
was spreading and growing lighter, a sure 
sign of spreading flames. Suddenly the car 
stopped before a policeman’s upraised 
hand. 

“Fire lines,” the driver called back. 

“Turn right,” said 
Peter. “We may get 


had no names yet. He snapped his fin- 
gers impatiently and telephoned again, 
this time to the office of the taxi com- 
pany. 

“This is Peter Cray, of the Star. Send 
a car here for me. Tell the driver to wait 
until I come out.” 

After that the wait was an agony. The 
ambulance did not come back. 

“They may have asked for it to have 
it there in case they need it,” said the 
hurse. 

And then an interne, his white uniform 
disheveled, came into the office and laid 
a paper on the desk. 

“Here are your names,” said the nurse. 

Peter wrote down the list and called 
the Star. 

“Cray,” he said. “These seven are in 
General Hospital. Ready? Unidentified 
man, about 45, badly burned about the 
head, inhaled flames, will die; Frank Spitz- 
dorf, 27, 106 South Street, badly burned 
about the legs; William Doyle, 31, 719 
Essex Street, body burns and internal in- 
juries—” 

He finished the bleak 


nearer that way.” 

The car nosed 
around the corner and 
picked up speed. Three 
blocks farther on they 
were stopped again. 

“Another fire line,” 
said the chauffeur. “Far 
as I can take you, 
buddy.” 

Peter was out of the 
ear almost before it 
had ceased to roll, He 
paid the driver and 
asked if the man could 
spare him a_ dollar’s 
worth of nickels. He 
might need those 
nickels later if he had 
much telephoning to 
do. 

His press card took 
him through the fire 
lines and he half ran 
toward where flames 
were licking up through 
the smoke. He quick- 
ened his steps. 


SCARLET- 
jaw 


The Siwash canoe cast 
an ominous shadow. 
Scarlet-jaw, young 
cutthroat trout, saw 
that shadow. But he 
couldn’t know the 
Siwashes would start 


an all-night fish stam- 
pede. Or that dawn 
would bring a great, 
gaunt bear—a fisher- 
man, too. 

An outdoor story of 
the Northland 


“THE THREAT 
OF SHADOW” 


In September 


list, and started off, 
throwing a “Thank 
you” back over his 
shoulder. His taxi was 
waiting. As he went 
down the outdoor hos- 
pital steps a Record 
reporter came running 
up. Peter still had his 
copy of the nurse’s list. 
He threw it at the 
other man. 

“Just "phoned it in,” 
he shouted, and was in 
the taxi. 

AttheSistersof 
Mercy Hospital he 
found three more of 
the injured and the first 
of the dead, a man 
who had been cruelly 
burned by blazing oil. 
He sent this second list 
to the Star, and rang 
up the General Hospi- 
tal. “No new cases,” 
said the nurse. As he 
prepared to leave, an 


Hopper was at a tel- 


ambulance came in. A 


ephone. “I haven’t seen 
him yet. There’s been 
an explosion and— All right; he’s here 
now.” 

Hopper was sweating and his tie was 
awry. “Explosion, Pete. The ambulances 
went off with some injured. Beat it to 
the hospitals and get names. Phone Icy 
as fast as you get everything. Come back 
here as soon as you’ve cleaned up on 
that.” 

Peter wished he had told the taxi driver 
to. wait. A fire department wagon went 
past him playing out hose as it moved. 
In the distance, toward the smoke, he 
heard the hoarse shouting of men. And 
then he was off, back past the fire lines 
and toward the heart of the city. He was 
fortunate enough to catch a trolley car 
going his way. 

“It started on the railroad -docks,” said 
the conductor. “There were some oil cars 
on a float, and then the oil went off. The 
fire spread to the passenger terminal. That 
is about gone. If this wind keeps up, the 
fire will come right on into the city.” 


IFTEEN minutes later Peter was at 

the Sussex General Hospital. In the 
office off the main corridor he panted his 
request for names. The nurse in charge 
there, plainly excited herself, shook her 
head, 

“The names haven’t been sent down- 
stairs yet.” 

“How many came in?” 

“Seven—seven men.” 

The girl at the hospital switch-board 
plugged in a connection and turned a 
white face to the office manager. 

“They want the ambulance again, Miss 
Koenig.” 

Two nurses scurried through the corri- 
dor past the door. Over the hospital hung 
the smell of ether and an air of tension. 
The ambulance came swinging down its 
driveway and was off. 

Peter had caught the fever of this trag- 
edy that had come to Sussex. He called 
the Sisters of Mercy Hospital. No, they 


policeman rode on the 
rear step. 

“Know who he is?” Peter asked. 

“Adam Stanowitz,” said the officer. “No. 
3 Engine Company. They lost control of 
a hose and the nozzle whipped around and 
cracked him one.” 

“How is it back there?” 

“Bad. They’re getting ready to dyna- 
mite a block of houses to keep the fire 
from spreading.” 

Peter went back to the hospital, called 
the Star, and gave the additional name. 
“They’re going to use dynamite, Mr. Win- 
ters.” 

“Where are you now, Cray?” 

“Mercy Hospital.” 

“Get back to the fire. 
taxi.” 

“Have one.” 

“Keep it for the afternoon. You'll prob- 
ably have to shoot back to the hospitals 
again. Have the bill sent to the Star.” 

“T’m doing that.” 

“Good work. Call in with stuff as fast 
as you get it. We're going to hit the 
street with an extra, and maybe we'll fol- 
low it later with another if the fire keeps 
developing the news.” 


Better take a 


§ the taxi went back toward the river 
Peter had a chance to catch his 
breath. A storm was gathering; he could 
see faint flashes of lightning across the 
horizon. But what held him, and widened 
his eyes, was the pall of black smoke that 
had settled over Sussex. It threw over the 
streets a shadow as of approaching night. 
Half a mile off, where the smoke was 
blackest and thickest, it took on a red 
and angry glow. 

The fire lines had advanced two blocks. 
Here and there a hose had burst, and the 
gutters ran with water. Somehow, in all 
that murk and confusion, he found Hop- 
per. The reporter’s collar was open, his 
face was smudged, his eyes were blood- 
shot. He was staring along a block where 
men were running in and out of houses. 

“Just in time,” Hopper croaked, The 
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smoke was drying his throat. “They're go- 
ing to dynamite this. The families were 
ordered out and are back there some 
place. Find them. Get their stories. I’d 
give a dollar for a drink of water.” 

Peter found the families three blocks 
away, some in the auditorium of a school, 
some in the parish house of a church. 
They had come away with whatever they 
could carry. Each family, cowed and 
overwhelmed, stood guard over its pos- 
sessions, and whimpering children clung 
to their mothers. 

A doctor was working over a woman 
who had been carried in unconscious. Sud- 
denly she came to her senses and began 
to moan. “My baby, my baby.” 

“Where is your baby?” the doctor asked. 

She stared at him, stared around the 
place, and began to scream. “Betty! 
Betty! I left her in her crib. Oh, God! 
Oh, save her! Please!” Her voice be- 
came a frenzy. “Let me go! Let me go!” 

They restrained her, and got from her 
her name and her address. 

“Let me go!” 

“What floor?” Peter cried. 

“Third! Right side. Oh, save her! Let 
me go! Let me—” 

Peter was off. They were clearing the 
street, ready to touch off the explosive. 
A policeman tried to stop him. 

“There’s a baby in No. 18,” he gasped. 
“Third floor, right.” 

The policeman ran with him shouting, 
“Wait, wait. Baby in there!” Others took 
up the cry. A fireman, his rubber coat 
glistening with water, disappeared into 
one of the houses. After a while he came 
out, and he had something small in his 
arms. 

The policeman carried the baby to the 
school as the first dynamite stick went off 
and the first wall crumbled. 

Peter had another story, a real human 
interest drama. He had gone back to the 
school in the hope of finding a telephone, 
but the wire was dead. A Star man came 
hurrying in and caught his arm. 

“All right, Pete. I'll cover the rest of 
what’s here. Hopper says to shoot off 
with that kid story. All the ‘phones 
around here have gone blooey—wires 
down. You'll have to find one you can 
use.” 

The doorway was blocked with excited 
people who had followed the policeman. 
Peter, not able to get out at once, had a 
moment for talk. 

“Who's on the story?” 

“Almost everybody. Dexter’s in the 
railroad yard watching railroad property 
burn up, Mac’s out on a fire-boat cover- 
ing the river end, Hopper’s got the land 
end, I’m doing utility leg work, you’ve got 
the hospitals, Beck is writing the lead in 
the office, and Whalen’s around here some 
place with a camera. There—the doorway 
is clear. Get moving.” 

Peter had to find his taxi and then ride 
eighteen blocks before he discovered a 
telephone that was in service. 

“We want a picture of that woman and 
her baby,” said Mr. Winters. “Tell that to 
Hopper—he'll find Whalen. Did that 
dynamiting halt things?” 

“T don’t know. I came away right af- 
ter the explosions started.” 

“As soon as it looks as if the worst 
were over, get after the insurance men. 
Get them to guess at the loss. I’d like to 
carry those figures in the final extra.” 

Peter’s taxi took him on another visit 
to the hospitals. The man who had in- 
haled flames had died, and nine more had 
been treated since his first visit. Another 
call went through for the Star. He found 
that his own throat, racked by the smoke, 
was growing husky. A nurse detained him. 

“Just how far has the fire spread?” 

He did not know. She seemed sur- 
prised at this. Hurriedly he tried to tell 
her that he could concern himself only 
with his own part of the work. 

“But you were down there,” she said in 
bewilderment, unable to understand the 
system a newspaper used in covering the 
various ends of a disaster. 


ACK in the fire zone he found a scene 

of havoc. Walls that had been burn- 
ing when he left had fallen in, and a 
whole section of the city seemed to be a 
smoking, smouldering ruin. The heat of 
the conflagration burned his face in _ir- 
regular puffs, and to his ears came the hiss 


of steam as water poured from the fire- 
men’s hoses into red-hot wreckage. 

“They’ve got it licked,” Hopper croaked. 
“Find out what the Red Cross and the 
other welfare organizations are going to 
do for the families that were burned out.” 

“Tey wants me to get after the insurance 
men for loss figures.” 

“All right. Do that. I'll send some- 
body else after the Red Cross.” 

“You're sure it’s stopped?” 

“Oh, it will burn for hours, but it won’t 
lick up any new stuff. The dynamite did 
the trick—made a fire-break. When you 
phone in, ask Icy what time he'll go to 
press with the last edition.” 

Again Peter raced away from this scene 
of destruction. The finding of insurance 
men soon became a frantic search. At 
agency after agency he was told the man 
he sought was at the fire. Finally luck 
favored him. A tired insurance broker 
“guessed” that the loss would reach 
$1,000,000. 

Peter called the Star again. Mr. Win- 
ters told him the final extra would go to 
press in about an hour. 

“I know you're tired, Cray, but stick 
around a while longer in case anything 
breaks.” 7 

Tired? Peter sank back into the seat 
of the taxi and felt himself sag. He had 
had nothing to eat since breakfast and had 
been working at top speed for hours. As 
the car rounded a corner, he steadied him- 
self with one hand and found that the 
hand was trembling. 

Hopper and a group of Star men were 
watching the smoking ruins. A drop of 
rain touched Peter’s face. He told Hop- 
per the hour of the last edition, and the 
reporter gave a weary nod and said noth- 
ing. Peter stood there, too, so utterly 
spent that even standing still seemed 
rest. The rain began to fall gently. 

“Too late,” Hopper said bitterly. “Four 
hours ago that might have helped.” 

The minutes passed, and still the group 
stood in silent contemplation. Hopper 
glanced at his watch and put it back into 
his pocket. 

“Let’s call it a day,” he said. 

With heavy feet they went off and left 
the desolation behind them. The taxi, hav- 
ing been chartered by the Star, took them 
all and dropped them about the city at 
their homes. Peter, having reached his 
boarding-house, went slowly up the stairs 
and sank into a chair. 

The wind, which had come up with the 
rain, stirred in through the windows. 
Something fluttered on the dresser. He 
looked at it dully. Gradually his mind 
caught the idea that this was a piece of 
paper—a message, perhaps. He forced 
himself out of the chair and read what 
was on the paper: 


Cover to-night’s meeting of Down- 
town Improvement Association. They 
will probably criticize the fire depart- 
ment for having so much rotten hose. 
It should be a hot story. 

< Ww. 


In a sudden burst of rage Peter crum- 
pled the note and threw it across the 
room. Did they think he was an engine 
that could run on forever? Then, 
abruptly, his mind cleared and he came 
back to sanity. The Star had to present 
the news—and to-night’s meeting might 
make big news. A whole city would 
eagerly read the details, If he was weary, 
that was part of the job. This was a re- 
porter’s life. He was responsible for his 
district twenty-four hours of every day. 
Well, he’d go—he’d cover the assignment. 


Be the months would pass. There 
would be other fires, other events to 
drain him of every ounce of his strength 
and then bid him go on. He was not re- 
belling at the work. He had suddenly 
seen something else. As a reporter this 
was all he could look forward to, all he 
could expect, unless—unless he made the 
sacrifice of pride that would be necessary 
if he were to get broad, sound training— 
unless he went back and worked his way 
through college. 

He returned to his chair. In that mo- 
ment he was forced to an exact weighing 
of values. He was swapping his chances 
for life for a pride that would not swal- 
low a few years of lowered prestige among 


Even in 


... American soldiers learned how 
much they owed to strong, well- 
formed feet developed in school days 


CUTTLING across the field 
at 70 miles an hour while 
moccasined feet beat a tattoo on 
the rudder bar to keep the tiny 
combat plane on line of flight ... 
Then the two hour patrol with 
the rudder stirrup pressing into 
the soles of the pilot’s feet... 
Perhaps a ‘“‘dog fight”? when the 
feet played almost as great a part 
as the hands in guiding the tiny 
planes that swarmed around like 
dancing gnats... 
* * 

In most Southern states only 
one—at most two—out of each 20 
men tested for the Army and Air 
Service were found to have defec- 
tive feet. But in many Northern 
and Western states as highasonein 
four suffered from flat or weak feet. 


Specialists explained this by 
the kind of shoes these men had 
worn in the games and everyday 
wear of their grade and high 
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A New Keds with closed 
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Prem 


. Under the strain of a “dog 


fight’’ a plane is frequently 
thrown out of alignment to 
such an extent that con- 
stant pressure must be 
kept on one end of the rud- 
der bar to hold the plane on 
line of flight. Before the end 
of a two hour patrol this 
pressure on the sole of the 
air boot produces excru- 
ciating pain which only a 
strong, well-formed foot 
can be sure of enduring. 


ying 


school period. ; 

In the Far West — home of 
husky cow punchers and out-of- 
door men—heavy, ill-fitting shoes 
had cramped and deformed grow- 
ing bones and muscles. i 


But in the South where lighter, 
looser shoes are more normally 
worn, young feet had developed 
naturally, strongly. 

Keds give barefoot freedom 
without barefoot dangers. 


Keds—the Shoe of Champions 
And of course Keds are ideal for sports 
on turf or floor, and for everyday wear. 
The winners of the National Boys’ 
Singles, Doubles, Indoor Singles and 
many other Tennis Championships during 
1926 wore Keds. 

They cost from $1.25 to $4.50. Keds 
are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


“Trede Mark Rag. U.S. Pat. OF 


unless the name Keds 1s on the shoe 
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MAKING 
this CANDY 


For look what’s in it 


FUDGE CENTER: 1}{ cups pure cane 
sugar; }4 teaspoon creamery butter; 
1 cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 
corn syrup; white of one egg. 


CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter;14 cups corn syrup; 
3 cups rich, fulleream milk; }4 tea~ 
spoon salt, 


PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups prime No.1 
Spanish whole nuts, roasted in oil 
(hulls removed), 


CHOCOLATE COATING: Melt 
one pound pure milk chocolate. 


There isn’t an ingredient that 
you’d change for something else 
—is there? Neither would we. 
For that’s the home-made recipe 
that resulted in Oh Henry! 

And Oh Henry! is still made 
this home-made way, though 
magnified many times to supply 
all the folks who continue to pre- 
fer home-made candy. 

There is nothing that will take 
the place of Oh Henry! to folks 
who really know how good 
home-made candy can be, 


CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 


(Continued from page 39) 
friends who had known him in his richer 
days. On that kind of bargain he was 
absolutely the loser. For college would 
give him a standing, a foundation, and a 
job that would not drain him dry. 

He sat there, calling himself a fool in 
the bitterness of his heart. Perhaps the 
weeks he had spent in studying finance 
had prepared him for this moment, The 
rain began to spit against the windows 
in vicious gusts. A dismal night, and he 


Bosses 


was coupling six lines of hose in triple 
Siamese, to pour their combined gallons 


through a single brass water gun. A” 


water tower nodded its rising goose neck. 

Near the front door, where one line of 
throbbing hose already coiled into the 
dark, O’Rourke ran past, a bulky square 
can in his hands. He set it down on the 
sidewalk, near a leaky hose coupling, 
fumbled a moment, and from the can 
burst an immense green and white light. 

A carbide flare. By the blinking flame 
Bill made out a group of three figures, 
directly in front of the door—a tall as- 
sistant marshal in a wet white slicker; 
Captain Starr, looking old and peaked; 
and a third man, collarless, with his coat 
buttoned askew. The third man wore no 
hat. In spite of the chill of the night, 
his face was sweating. 

“Sure I know!” Bill heard him cry. “I 
am general manager—I ought to! There’s 
two thousand gallons. Turpentine! Sure, 
turpentine!” 

Captain Starr swung quickly. 

“Squadron 3!” he was crying. 

“Here!” Bill answered. He saw Byng 
glaring silently at the captain, Murphy 
standing irresolute, O’Rourke watching 
Byng. Murphy grunted, “Here!” belat- 
edly, and the other two, without words, 
fell in behind. Jacobson galloped out of 
the alley. 

“There’s tanks to be emptied!” the cap- 
tain cried. “Turpentine. Oil. Paint. Base- 
ment full. Get spanners. Wrenches. 
Wrecking bars.” He pawed into the tool 
box. 

“Smoke helmets?” Byng demanded. 

“What for? No smoke down there! 
It’s the subcellar. I know the way—” 

Captain Starr plunged _ recklessly 
through the narrow doorway. Bill ducked 
after Byng. Smoke hung thick in the 
entry. The stair was dark, after the cold 
unsteady brilliance of the carbide flare on 
the sidewalk. 

“Step down easy, men!” warned Cap- 
tain Starr. “Coming?” 

“Aye, comin’!” Byng grumbled. He was 
moving down slowly. ‘Where at we 
goin’?” 

The captain’s voice rose wrathfully. 

“Subcellar, I told you! Turpentine 
tanks like to blow up! They're joined 
to the sewer—got safety release valv 
—we are to run the stuff into the sewer 
—whole building’ll go—can’t save it 


They were below street level by this 
time. There was less smoke, only a 
thin cloud that pricked sharply at their 
noses. ‘Captain Starr poked ahead. At 
his heels Byng followed unwillingly, be- 
hind him Murphy and Jacobson. Bill 
coughed. He wished he were in 
O’Rourke’s shoes. O'Rourke waited at 
the head of the stair, where the cap- 
tain had stationed him. 

At the foot of the first steps, a nar- 
row corridor ran back toward the cen- 
ter of the building. Here there was 
less air, and a breathless warmth. Bill 
heard the drum of heavily charged 
lines overhead, the crackle of flame, 
the occasional thump of burned tim- 
bers dropping. 

Captain Starr halted suddenly. He 
turned the tiny beam of his pocket 
light upon the iron door that led to 
the subcellar. 

“Here it is,” he said, “down here, 
men.” 

He started to open the door. Over- 
head an immense crash was followed 
by a hot puff of air along the corridor. 

‘Tye no mind to go down much 
deeper,” Byng said distinctly. 


had. to be out in it after a racking day. 
This kind of life—in exchange for what 
might be! 

Abruptly he aroused himself. He closed 
the windows and walked to his trunk. 
From one of the compartments he took a 
framed picture of the Buckeye campus. 
He stared at it, holding it at arm’s length, 
and by and by placed it with an air of 
finality upon the dresser. 

“T don’t have to be a fool forever,” he 
said. “I’m going back.” 


“Eh?” The captain turned deliberately 
with his hand on the latch. Byng drew 
back another pace. 

“T say it’s poor stuff dragging a lot of 
good men down in that trap!” the senior 
squadman shouted. 

“Hold your tongue!” Captain Starr's 
voice was unruffled. 

He opened the door. It was dark as 
destruction below. The flash lamp cut no 
hole in the blackness. The captain moved 
down gingerly. Another sound smashed 
through the air, a deep, threatening grunt. 
There came a second puff of heat, a blast 
of smoke as sharp as the stab of a knife, 
The crew halted. 

“Time to get out!” Byng yelled. 


Jacobson twisted about and thrashed — 


into a dark wall. 

“Easy now!” this was Captain Starr. 
“We're nearly there! Keep still, Byng, 
afore I got to thrash you!” 

“Go killin’ men,” Byng replied. “Good 
men! Here, fellows—” 


Ae he was interrupted. A sheet of 

ceiling at the end of the corridor spit 
out a pennant of flame that shot down 
sharply to the underground passage. 

“See?” Byng shouted. “I told ye! 
Time to quit!” 

“Come ahead!” commanded Captain 
Starr. 

He was descending rapidly. There was 
little time left. Bill’s mind caught hotly 
at the immense risk of the thing they 
were attempting» Down in this cellar, 
thirty feet under ground, was enough tur- 
pentine to paint the whole town, or burn 
it up. If Starr could reach the valves, 
give them a few quick twists, spill tur- 
pentine and oil into the sewer, then all 
these thousands of gallons would drain 
away safely. Or... 

“Are you coming?” cried the captain. 

Bill pushed his feet down excitedly. 
Why think about the risk? Squadron 
No. 3 had one job right now and that was 
to get down cellar, find the safety release 
valves, and get up again to the street. 


Erastmus Was an 
Intelligent 
Dog! 


Not only a full-blooded dog, 


was Erastmus, but a genuine, 
double-blooded dog! Yessir! 
And he cost a dollar! 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
tells you the fortunes of 
Erastmus in a hilarious, Brin- 
kerhoff-illustrated farce, next 
month. It’s called 


“THE FOLDING 
COON DOG” 


Yessir! 


(Continued from page 
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Suddenly a thought struck him. This 
was exactly what David Morgan had ad- 
vised months before—that he go back to 
Buckeye and work his way through. 
Would his grandfather think triumphantly 
that at last he was taking his advice? 

“Not likely,” Peter told himself, with a 
bitterness that had a wistful tinge. “Gran’ 
doesn’t think of me at all if he can help 
it? 

(To be concluded in the September 

number of Tur AMERICAN Boy.) 
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He was watching over his shoulder as the 
flame kicked out from the ceiling, thirty 
feet away. He heard the mutinous tongue 
of old Byng and the uncertain replies of 
the others. The darkness had a heavy, 
damp quality here in the subcellar. Here 
too was smoke, thin rings of it, and moist 
heat. 

Captain Starr paused, still deliberately. 

“There are two tanks over there to your 
right,” he explained quickly to Byng. 
“You go locate ’em. Use your flash lamp. 
Take the boy with you. You, Murphy, 
get over there west, and look for an oil 
tank, thousand gallon. Valves is under- 
neath.” He was shouting, and the echoes 
flung back his voice impudently. Over- 
head the fire grunted. Water leaked down 
the steps. “TI’ll take this one here,” Starr 
cried. 

Above them sounded an immense roar, 
three short barks, then a rumble like 
thunder. 

“Floor fell!” Byng shouted. “Come men, 
quick! Time to get out!” He was plung- 
ing toward the stair. “Out, men! Out!” 

“Hold!” Captain Starr ordered. 

Bill had turned to retreat at the senior 
squadman’s first command. He had been 
in the fire business long enough to recog- 
nize the sound of a dropping floor. And 
he wasn’t so much of a recruit that he 
wanted to stay in a building when floors 
were falling. Least of all in a subcellar 
filled with explosive tanks. 

“Quick” Byng shouted. “Quick!” 

Bill hesitated. It sounded like sense. 
Captain Starr must know it. Even a re- 
cruit knew enough not to wait any longer. 

“Stay where you're at!” commanded 
Captain Starr. 

Squadman Byng gave a derisive shout 
and galloped up the steep stair. Murphy 
and Jacobson followed, yelling senselessly. 
Bill ran three steps after them, slipped in 
water, fell, arose confusedly, and plunged 
into the arms of Captain Starr. 

“You, recruit?” his commander cried. 
“Go over there about ten foot, and under 
the tank there’s a valve. Turn it to your 

right. Then crawl back here. Make it 

quick. That water’s going to be hot 
when it hits us!” 

Bill wanted to argue. He wanted to 
refuse. Byng had refused, and the other 
men with him. Did Starr know any 
more than these old-timers about the 
fire business? He thought confusedly of 
the drillmaster and the hated drill 
school. 

“The captain bosses the firermen—” 

“Sure, sir,” Bill answered, and was 
surprised at his own words. “Give me a 
start. All right, sir.” 


E found the valve in no time. It 

turned easily enough. He heard 
the first of the liquid sweep out toward 
the safety of the sewer. Smoke pounded 
down from above. Smoke and an in- 
tense heat. His ribs were aching. He 
tried to think. Why was he here? 
Why hadn’t he gone with the men? 
He crawled back from under the tanks 
on hands and knees. Hot water, run- 
ning down from above, swished across 
the cement floor and nipped at his 
wrists. 

“Got that open?” It was the cap- 
tain’s voice. “Up forward now. Another 
up there! Quick! I’ve done two.” 

Bill turned hopelessly through the 
dark. He plunged into an iron pillar, 
circled it, and crawled on. The smooth 
metal side of another tank bulked 
ahead of him. He had difficulty this 
time finding the valve. Behind him 
Captain Starr was shouting. He could 
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not get away from the captain’s voice. 
His fingers clutched at the valve. It stuck. 
He yanked out the spanner at his belt. 


He twisted. Sweat ran into his eyes. His 
throat was sore with smoke. He heard 
his heart pounding heavily. 

He wrenched at the valve. It moved 


perceptibly. Oil made a gurgling soun 
and he swung the spanner furiously. It 
was open, all right. He turned and 
crawled back. 

“Lad?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“That’s all. 
get out!” 

Bill crawled ahead up the narrow ce- 
ment stairs. Firelight shone red at the top. 
He poked his helmet doggedly to the 
level of the first basement floor. A ter- 
rific heat blistered his face. 

He turned blindly to the right. _The 
steps to the street lay somewhere ahead 
down the corridor. He wormed forward, 
two lengths of his body. He could hear 
the captain panting behind him. 

His head bumped against a hard obsta- 
cle. He squeezed upon his smarting eyes. 

“We're cut off!” he cried. 

Beams from the upper floors filled the 
corridor. Burning rafters heaped across 
the narrow passage. Fire ran out of the 
wreckage, Thick smoke swirled around his 
head. Above, through the hole in the ceil- 
ing, he saw the blazing upper floors. They 
were cut off. No chance to get out 
through the first basement. 

“Cut off!” Bill shouted again, 
turned savagely on his commander. 
“Aye, I see it,” the captain answered. 

A thin pink light showed momentarily 
down the obstructed stairway, then dis- 
appeared. Captain Starr climbed heavily 

to his feet. 

“We'll get out!” he promised. 

Another timber crashed in front of 
them. Bill jumped. 

“Come back downstairs,” Starr shouted. 

He turned abruptly. There was a new 
spud behind him, a sound of running 
eet. 

Two men blundered out of the smoke. 
Bill cried out sharply. Murphy staggered 
first, Jacobson behind him. Bill knew what 
it meant. The stairs to the street had 
been clogged when the men first fled 
from the subcellar. They had been seek- 
ing an exit at the rear of the long, dark 
corridor. They had found none. 

Captain Starr glowered angrily at them. 

“Downstairs again!” he commanded. 
His face, turned up to the fire, shone pur- 
ple and white. “Where’s Byng?” he cried. 

Neither Murphy nor Jacobson answered. 

“Where’s Byng at?” Starr bellowed. 

He staggered back toward the wreckage. 
Bill stopped, on his hands and knees, The 
old man must have lost his wits this 
time. Then, indistinctly, through blistered 
lids, he saw a slight movement in the pile 
of burning beams. 

“Come, recruit!” Captain Starr grunted. 
“Get him out!” 

Senior squadman Byng lay on his back, 
a wooden girder across his legs. His hel- 
met was gone, fire nipped at his bald 
head. Starr kicked three times at the 
beam. Then he dodged recklessly under 
spouting flames. He yanked loose pieces 
of lath, dug his gloves into hot plaster, 
and finally released the senior squadman’s 
legs. 

“Heave him!” he shouted. 

Byng lay motionless. Bill dragged stub- 
bornly at his shoulders. The rubber on 
the man’s coat melted and came off in 
black patches. He groaned as they strug- 
gled to lift him. Captain Starr pushed. 
Bill pulled. 

Two minutes passed. 

They had tugged him to the top of 
the subcellar stair after four minutes. 
Jacobson lay prostrate across the first step. 
Captain Starr yanked him aside. Murphy, 
belatedly energetic, gripped Byng’s jacket. 

“Have I got to carry ye all?” Captain 
Starr demanded. “Give me a hand, re- 
cruit.” He turned Byng over roughly. 
“Fetch hold o’ his belt. They’s a side way 
out down below. Up through the alley. 
Get a move on!” 

Bill heaved. It seemed as if he had 
small strength left in him. The air in 
the subcellar was hotter than before, hot- 
ter and more stifling. The liquid sound 
of running oil and paint and turpentine 
still persisted from the rapidly emptying 


We got them done! Let’s 


and 


tanks. He slipped, and allowed Byng’s 
head to sag into the water. 

“Stay where you're at,” Captain Starr 
ordered. “Hold him up while I search.” 

He lowered Byng’s legs to the flooded 
floor and disappeared into the darkness. 
Thirty seconds, and his voice came back 
hoarsely. 

“This way, men! Make it snappy!” 

Bill found Murphy helping this time 
as he heaved the unconscious Byng. 
Jacobson was crawling groggily, wrist deep 
in hot, dirty water. He struggled to his 
feet and clawed uselessly at the senior 
squadman’s jacket. Captain Starr stood 
with shaky knees at the foot of an iron 
ladder when they reached him. Far above, 
through a high circular hole, showed a 
flicker of light, then a shadowy head. 

“Squadron 3?” It was the voice of the 
chief marshal himself. 

“Aye, sir!” 

“Tll drop you a line—” 

“We'll climb!” Starr answered. 
me that lummox, recruit.” 

Murphy went up first, groggily; then 
Jacobson, panting in immense gasps. Cap- 
tain Starr gripped the ladder with his left 
hand; with his right, he held fast to 
Byng’s slack belt. Young Bill Moriarity 
pushed from below. 

The alley was astoundingly cool. Bill’s 
ears were ringing; his knees had a watery 
sensation. He saw two policemen carry 
Byng to the box of the squad wagon. He 
heard the marshal ask about the tanks of 
turpentine. He was a new chief, younger 
than Starr. 

“We emptied them, sir,” the captain re- 
ported, “me and the kid.” 

“Good!” The marshal was running. 
“Good! Rested? Get busy then, Starr. 
Take a second line of Engine 54. Get at 
it from the top.” 

“All right, sir. There’s only five of us. 
Byng don’t belong to my outfit no more. 
He don’t know who’s boss! I’m shut o’ 
him. Besides, he’s knocked out!” 

“Byng? The old-timer? Guess you were 
right, Starr. But, hurry, man! Don’t stop 
to talk! Go get that line!” 

“Yes, sir,” the captain answered. 

He padded heavily down the alley. Bill 
panted to keep up with him. Captain 
Starr knew who was his boss. Well, if an 
old smoke-eater like Starr could take or- 
ders from a marshal younger than himself, 
certainly Bill Moriarity could stand a lit- 
tle bossing from the captain. He heard 
the older man growling as they dragged 
dry hose. 

“Retire him in the morning, I will! Too 
old, that’s what’s wrong with Byng. That, 
and wanting always to do it his way! Are 
you coming, men? Murphy? Jacobson? 
O’Rourke?” 

Three voices answered “Here!” 

“And Bill? Where’s that little runt?” 
demanded Captain Starr. “Stick right by 
me, pardner. Bill!” 

“Here, sir,” answered William Ignatius 
Moriarity. 

“Drag that line!” 

“Yes, sir?’ 

Bill obeyed willingly. 
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If you were a 12-year-old Spanish boy 
in the Pyrenees, you might have this 
job. He seemed a little afraid of the cam- 
era, but the pack animal isn’t a bit moved. 
In fact, he never is, unless he’s urged. 
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RADIO‘A’ 


SERVICE 


This is the 
Burgess Radio “A” Battery 


SPECIALLY designed “A” battery for radio service. 
There is nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit ease of handling and convenience 
of cabinet assembly and storage, you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give you the length of service and de- 
pendability under all conditions for which all products of 
Burgess are noted. 


If you are using the ordinary type of No. 6 “A” battery, 
we suggest that you learn for yourself from the Burgess 
Radio“A” the measure of service you have a right to expect. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
Burcess Battery CoMPpANy 


Genera Sates Orrice: Cutcaco 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS RADIO BATTERIES 
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On Parade 
In Camp 
At Home 


Your “Musical Pal’ 


Wee you’re a Scout or not, 
you'll find a Hohner Harmonica 
a mighty fine pal wherever you are and 
wherever you go. 


Toget full value out of this “musical 
pal” just spend a few minutes with 
the free instruction book which gives 
you the real “secrets” of making a 
harmonica “talk.” 


To be “in the swim” nowadays, you 
must play the harmonica—and play 
every new thing that comes along! 


A million boys last year received 
free instruction books and learned to 
play the world-famous “(Marine Band” 
Harmonica. 


Then thousands more bought the 
fascinating new “Chromonica”—a 
harmonica which supplies every sharp 
and flat, so that you can play any se- 
lection in any key. When you master 
this instrument, you are in a class with 
the harmonica professionals. 

Harmonica bands have been formed all 


ever the country — harmonica orchestras 
are part of musical programs everywhere— 
harmonica soloists are earning large salaries 
—harmonica contests bring fame and prizes 
to thousands of contestants. 


Get started on the “Marine Band” Har- 
monica NOW. Or, if you have already be- 
gun, perfect your technique on the “Chrom- 
onica.” Ask your dealer to show you them. 


The NEW Way 
to Learn 


A special orthophonic 
Victor Record (No. 
20377) “How to Play 
the Harmonica” is 
nowavailablefor those 
who wish to learn by 
listening to the living 
voice of theinstructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded on his 
harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also included. 
Reverse side reproduces'“Old Black Joe’’as rendered on 
harmonica with piano accompani- 

ment. At all dealers selling Victor 

Records . « complete 75¢ 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
harmonica by following the 
clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s — or write to M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 510, 
114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 
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For the Boys to Make 


| h 7 HEN I was a lad door bells 
were bell-shaped and sus- 
pended on spring coils, and 

were operated by wires leading from 
the coils to knobs outside the doors. 
When a wire caught, a vigorous pull 
might snap it, and all but catapult 
the caller down the steps with knob 
in hand. Bells were of different 
tones. We had four of them, and 
I remember one day tying a string 
to each and from a point of con- 
cealment pulling the strings alter- 
nately, causing the folks to make 
a round of the doors, until Father 
caught me. Another stunt was play- 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


WIRING -IN 
CONDUIT- 


ing tunes upon the bells. They A 
made excellent chimes. 
When electric bells came into e 


general use, we boys had the fun 
of installing one for the front door. 
Wet cells were used because cheaper 
than dry cells, but they were not as 
satisfactory for they required keep- 
ing the salmoniac solution of cor- 
rect strength, and elements and ter- 
minals clean. 

Nine tenths of the trouble with electric 
bells is due to batteries, and can be elimi- 
nated by substituting a transformer and 
using current from the house lighting cir- 
cuit. A reliable bell transformer costs in 
the neighborhood of $1.50, and will pay 
for itself in the saving on dry cells in 
two years at the most. 

There isn’t much to the stunt of hooking 
up a transformer to the electric light cir- 
cuit, but I have made sketches of the 
hook-up. Figure 1 shows how to tap a 
circuit of exposed wiring. Screw the 
transformer to a floor joist, post or par- 
tition, close enough to the wiring so con- 
nections can be made with the length of 
wire on the transformer. Scrape bare the 
circuit wires, removing about 14% inches 
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Showing a few ways to make old 
chairs useable. 


of insulation, and coil the bared ends of 
the transformer wires about them as in 
Fig. 3. You may solder the tapping wires, 
but this is not necessary if they are 
twisted tight. If one wire crosses another 
slip a porcelain tube over it at the point 
of crossing, as shown in Fig. 1. Tape the 
connections with rubber tape and friction 
tape. 

If the wiring is enclosed in exposed con- 
duit, the transformer can be connected 
through a hole knocked in an outlet box, 
as shown in Fig. 2; if in concealed con- 
duit, the simplest way is to tap a circuit 
at the cut-out box. You will throw off the 
switch, shutting off the juice, before mak- 
ing any connections, of course. 

Most transformers have three binding 
posts, providing three voltages. Six volts 
are more than enough for a standard door 
bell. The wiring of the bell circuit is no 
different than that with a battery. Use 
ordinary bell wire for this and fasten with 
staples. 

Having installed a bell transformer, you 
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Wiring diagram for electric door bell. 


can tap your bell circuit for as many 
additional bells and buzzers as you like. 
Possibly mother would like a buzzer for 
the dining table. A bell in the garage 
with push button at the house would be 
handy, and how about one in your work- 
shop? 


Chair Repairs 


UCH of our modern furniture is not 

built to last, and with loosened 
joints, weakened backs, split seats, and 
broken legs, sooner or later it is relegated 
to storeroom or junk dealer, if no one in 
the household has the knack of repairing 
it. A few minutes’ time often will suffice 
to restore a chair to a useable if not per- 
fect. condition. 

When the trouble is loosened joints, the 
parts involved should be taken down, the 
old glue scraped off and the surfaces sand- 
papered smooth and clean. Then they 
should be coated with hot glue, or a re- 
liable liquid glue, preferably the latter if 
you have not had experience with the 
former, and the parts driven together and 
held until the glue has set. 

To hold legs and rungs while the glue 
is setting, wire braces attached as shown 
in Fig. 1 of the diagrams are of great help. 
Sometimes they are put on As permanent 
braces on old chairs, but they are not or- 
namental, and are a makeshift at best, to 
save taking down parts and regluing. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the first step, looping wire 
around two chair legs, bringing the ends 


A good home for the dog. 


together, and twisting them. Figure 3 
shows the second step, slipping a nail be- 
tween the wires and turning it until the 
wires have been twisted together like a 
braided rope. Twisting the wires takes up 
the slack and draws the parts together. 
To protect varnished surfaces, wrap cloth 
or friction tape around the places where 
the wires are to come. 

Chair backs can be strengthened by at- 
taching corner braces (Fig. 4) to the rear 
legs and under side of seat, as indicated 
in Figs. 1 and 6, These braces are of 
iron and are sold at two for 5 cents. Orna- 
mental braces of brass cost a little more, 
but should be used on exposed surfaces, 
such as on top of the seat, between it and 
the back. 

Folding porch chairs (Fig. 5) often 
come to grief because of their light con- 


struction. The sketch suggests how 
to apply an angle brace (A) to 
strengthen the back, and mending 
plates (B, Fig. 5) to repair broken 
legs. 


9 CIRCUIT TAP ‘ 


It is best to replace broken rungs 
with new ones. You can usually get 
a dowel stick of the right diameter 
from a carpenter, and it is a simple 
matter to trim the ends to fit the 
leg holes. But a split rung can be 
spliced with cord in the same way 
that the end of a rope is whipped 
(C, Fig. 5). 

If you have access to a lathe, you 
can turn out a leg to replace a 
broken one. 

Split chair seats are easily re- 
paired by screwing mending plates 
(Fig. 7) to the under side, as shown 
in Fig. 6. Seats are not difficult 
to recane, but one cannot always get can- 
ing material readily. The simplest repair 
is to remove the old caning, and tack a 
piece of wood ply-veneer over the seat 
frame. Perforated ply-veneer seats can be 
obtained through the larger mail order 
houses and at department stores. You fas- 
ten them with round-headed brass tacks. 

When you have repaired an old chair, 
it is usually desirable to refinish its sur- 
faces. Enamels and lacquers are in vogue 
at present. Enamel can be applied over 
old finishes, provided the surfaces have 
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Marking plates for the tennis court. 


not peeled and are smooth. But most 
lacquers require the removal of varnish. 
Your paint dealer will advise you upon 
knowing conditions. 


A Barrel Kennel 


RY this out on the dog. It costs lit- 

tle, and is quickly made. The fence 
around the barrel kennel shown in the 
photograph looks as though it might 
have been borrowed from somebody’s 
portable baseball backstop. Nevertheless, 
it is a first-rate scheme, this portable fenc- 
ing, joined at the corners with hinge hasps, 
because it can be moved from one spot 
to another. 

A wooden oil barrel is the thing to get 
for the kennel. You will have little or 
no trouble in finding what you want. 
Scrape it clean, inside and out, then paint 
it. 

Figure 1 shows a cross section of the 
barrel kennel; also, of the crib which 
holds the barrel off the ground, and pre- 


_ Details of the barrel kennel. 
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vents rolling, forestalling pup nightmares. 
The crib is shown in detail in Fig. 2. The 
2-by-4 sills A are cut long enough to 
catch the ends of board plates B, and the 
latter are placed just far enough apart to 
admit the barrel between them. The 
measurements are best ascertained by 
resting the barrel ends upon the two 
pieces of 2-by-4, then placing the plates 
B close to the barrel sides. Board C is 
a stop strip nailed to the rear ends of 
plates B. 

There is little to the preparation of 
the barrel. The doorway may be circu- 
lar or square, framed with pieces cut from 
the barrel head. Fasten a canopy over 
the opening using a board (D) supported 
upon aspair of brackets (E), with a strip 
across the top (F) to make a tight joint. 
Bore several holes through the barrel 


bottom for vents, and the kennel will be 
completed. 


Tennis Court Marking Plates 


ERE are some plates for the perma- 
nent marking of corners of your ten- 
nis court that are easily obtained and in- 
expensive. Figure 1 shows one end of 
a court with the plates in place, Fig. 2 
shows the tee plate, lettered A in the 
diagram, and Fig. 3 shows the corner 
brace, marked B in the diagram. You can 
buy these plates in most ten-cent stores 
and hardware stores at two for 5 cents. 
Figure 4 shows how to anchor the 
plates at the corners to be marked, by 
driving nails through the screw holes 
into the ground. The nails should be 8 
or 10-penny common nails, 


Red Crow’s Brother 


(Continued from page 26) 


could we see the one whose well aimed ar- 
row would have pierced Red Crow through 
and through had it not struck his gun. The 
sudden attack there where we had had 
no thought of lurking enemies was a ter- 
rible shock to us; our furious heart beats 
were choking us; we could feel one an- 
thee trembling as though with bitter 
cold. 

“We must stop, stop trembling,” I whis- 
pered through chattering teeth. 

“Yes. And take courage and watch; be 
ready for them.” 

We could hear, well back in the tim- 
ber, the dull thudding of our horses’ feet 
as they fought the cruel, biting, blood- 
drawing moose flies; the animals were still 
right where we had tethered them. It was 
our enemies’ plan, it seemed, to let them 
remain there until they could kill us and 
obtain our valuable guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

We were resting upon our knees and the 
position was becoming painful; so we 
slowly and carefully changed to a sitting 
position without causing the least quiver- 
ing of the brush. Our heads were then 
much lower than the leafage of the brush, 
and looking out through its bare stems we 
had a good view of the edge of the tim- 
ber from one side of the ridge to the 
other; but look as we would time and 
time again along its whole front, we could 
see no least sign of our enemies. 

“It may be that they ‘are going up one 
side or the other of the ridge, so to come 
up on top behind us and attack,” I whis- 
pered after a long time of anxious watch- 
ing. 

“No. I believe that I see one of them, 
or rather, see where one of them is stand- 
ing, watching our hiding place. You see 
that dead pine right in front of us, and 
just back of it on the right two little pines 
with many branches from the ground up. 
He is behind them; he must be there, for 
though the day is windless, yet now and 
then at the height of our heads those 
branches quiver. Try to look at the place 
through your far-seeing instrument.” 


O draw down my rifle and lay it across 
my lap and take my telescope from its 

case and extend it without shaking the 
confining brush, was no easy task. I was 
a long time in getting the instrument in 
position to look through it, and still longer 
in bringing it to bear upon the interlock- 
ing branches of the two little pines; but 
then the little start and gasp that I gave 
was assurance to Red Crow that I had 
found the man. 

“He is there? Alone?” he whispered. 

“Yes. A lone man.” 

Looking through the powerful telescope, 
I felt as if I were separated from our 
enemy only by the width of the feathery 
branches of the little trees. I seemed to 
be staring right into his eyes, he into 
mine. Big, hard, cold, glittering eyes his 
were; unwinking eyes. The skin around 
them was faintly wrinkled; the whole big 
face was painted dull red. He was wear- 
ing a buffalo leather wrap thrown well 
back from his shoulders, and a leather 
shirt. Upon the brown needles at his side, 
was a gun. As I watched him, he slowly 
raised his hands, still more slowly parted 


the branches in front of his face, and 
leaned forward to stare at our brush patch 
through the inch or two of opening that he 
had made. After a long time, he slowly 
released his hold upon the branches and, 
leaning back and looking to his right, 
signed to his companion, whom I could 
not see: “I saw them not.” 


H* companion must then have signed 
to him some plan that he had for at- 
tacking us, for after a little he signed 
back: “No. We will sit here and watch 
for them to appear out there.” 

I whispered to Red Crow all that I had 
seen, and he asked for the telescope, got 
it into position with great care and looked 
through it a long time. Watching him, I 
saw him start even as I had when he 
found himself apparently face to face 
with the enemy; and then looking more 
intently through it, he frowned and an- 
grily gritted his teeth. 

“Put it back in its case,” he whispered, 
when at last he handed me the instru- 
ment. 

“No. I want to look again at him,” I 
objected. 

He shook his head decisively: 
up!” he insisted. 

“Why?” 

“Because I am going to kill that big 
eyes man! Be ready for whatever may 
happen after I shoot!” 

“But you may miss him.” 

“No. I shall aim where two certain 
branches cross, and the bullet will strike 
him right here,” he replied, putting a fin- 
ger to the center of his breast. 

The following few minutes seemed to 
me to be hours. I thought that I should 
never get the telescope put away and my 
gun back into position to fire quickly. At 
first my hands trembled so that I could 
hardly get the telescope to center at the 
mouth of the close fitting rawhide case. I 
kept asking myself what was to happen 
when Red Crow fired. I scolded my ex- 
citement. I had to be steady of nerves, 
ready for anything. I looked at my al- 
most-brother, calm, grimly smiling as he 
was carefully getting his weapon into po- 
sition among the brush stems. That 
helped. I made myself cease trembling, 
got my gun in hand—cocked it and looked 
at the priming in the pan. 

Red Crow nodded approval: “Now! 
Watch out! Be very wise!” he whispered. 

Whoom! his gun thundered. 

“Yj-i-i-i!” shrieked the man behind the 
little trees. Off to the right of them his 
companion shouted something to him, but 
he did not answer. We heard him gasp; 
one of the little trees trembled, and then 
all was still. 

To my whispered, “He is dead!” Red 
Crow nodded “Yes!” 

I got out my telescope again, slowly and 
carefully so not to disturb the brush. With 
like caution Red Crow reloaded his gun, 
and then eagerly whispered, “What do 
you see?” 

“Just one of the man’s moccasined feet. 
It does not move; you surely killed him.” 
Look as I would, that was all I could 
see, just the one foot of the man, close 
to the base of the left one of the two 
trees; its trunk and dense feathery 
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Thompson’s Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK 


at home 


Any boy can now make them at home. 
A genuine chocolate “DOUBLE 
MALTED,” as good as he ever tasted. 

You put two spoonfuls of Thomp- 
son’s into a shaker or a mason jar, 
pour in the milk, shake for fifteen 
seconds and you have a real, bubbly, 
foamy, chocolate malted milk. 

And you can make them so cheap 
that you can get any mother or father 
to listen to reason. Thompson’s only 
costs sixty cents a pound in pound 
packages, and you can get thirty 
glasses out of every pound. Hand your 
family a lead pencil and ask them how 
long it takes to figure that out. 


Thompson’s Is the Only 
One That Will Do It 


Be sure to ask for Thompson’s, be- 
cause Thompson’s is the only malted 
milk that will dissolve instantly with- 
out lumping in cold milk. And besides 
Thompson’s is “DOUBLE MALTED.” 
That is what makes it so good. And 
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also Thompson’s has the chocolate 
right in it. 


Tf you have any trouble persuading 
the family to buy the first can, just 
send this coupon for a 3-day trial pack- 
age and you'll never have any trouble 
again. 

Grown ups like it even better than 
boys, and once they get a taste of it 
they will keep you shaking until you’ll 
think you’ve got the ague. Get it at 
any. store for 60 cents a pound or in 
economical five pound packages. (Large 
75c value aluminum shaker free with 
five pound package.) Or send a dime 
for the trial package. 


At the Soda Fountain 


Your soda fountain man deserves spe- 
cial credit for paying a bit more for 
Thompson’s “‘ DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk so as to serve you with an 
extra quality malted milk drink. Look 
for the Thompson’s serving jar at the 
soda fountain. 
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PocketGen 
$150 


OU’LL like this New 
Model Pocket Ben, 
it’s so good looking. 

It’s a sturdy, steady, 
faithful watch, the kind 
that millions of men and 
boys will want to carry. 

Wear it wherever you 
go this Summer; and 
take it to school in the 
Fall. It will keep you on 
time. 

It’s sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day-dial 
$2.25. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
branches made a perfect screen for the 
rest of the body. 

“Tf only we could see the other enemy. 
Try, try hard to find him with your far- 
seeing instrument; there, ten or fifteen 
steps to the right ‘of my kill,’ Red Crow 
urged. 


Then, as I was drawing back the tele- 
scope, in order to thrust it between other 
stems of the brush, we heard the thudding 
of heavy feet where we had left our 
horses; they struck again upon the rocks 
protruding here and there from the car- 
pet of dead needles. There was no mis- 
taking the sound for that made by the 
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padded feet of deer and elk; only horses’ 
feet could strike those hard, resounding 
blows. 

“Our horses! He has them, that man 
with the bow! Perhaps we can overtake 
him!” cried Red Crow. 

(To be continued in the September 

number of Tue American Boy.) 


The Boy in the Silver Ship Continued from page 19) 


were communing with the flyers’ gods, 
humble before them. 

At two-thirty, he got to his feet slowly, 
and methodically drew on his woolen 
sweater. In golfing knickers and stock- 
ings, the sweater over a flannel shirt, and 
his blond hair tousled as usual, he went 
downstairs. Ten minutes later, he was 
entering his hangar. The fog was thick, 
and still dripping moisture. Tightly 
packed thousands watched him, as he con- 
ferred briefly with his crew. 

“Those afternoon weather reports will 
be sixteen hours old by daylight,” he re- 
marked as though talking to himself. “I 
think this fog is lifting, as they said—and 
that it’ll be clear to the north.” 

They watched him silently. To one side, 
Commander Fowler watched, without say- 
ing a word. Lindley straightened, and his 
blue eyes shone brightly, as the hint of 
a smile flashed across his lips. 

“Let’s get her over to the runway,” he 
said briefly. 

As police cleared a line through the 
dense crowd to make room for the truck, 
there came from the crowd a low, buzzing 
drone. It was as though they felt it would 
be a sacrilege to raise their voices. Lind- 
ley himself, his eyes those of a man who 
is gazing at a distant vision, helped lift 
the tail of his beloved ship, and fasten it 
to the back of the truck. He lashed it 
there tenderly, and then, in an official car, 
followed the truck as it rolled slowly 
through the wan gray night. 

Across the field, over the road, and on 
to Roosevelt it went, and there, at the 
head of the runway, Slim himself re- 
leased the tail of the plane, and helped 
ease it to earth. The police had no trou- 
ble in holding back the swarming thou- 
sands of shivering, 
lookers. 

It was nearly five o’clock when he made 
a last inspection of the trim craft that 
had come to be the center of his exist- 
ence. Life raft and water purifier in place, 
back in the fuselage; five sandwiches and 
two canteens of water hung behind where 
his head would be! Army rations for 
seven days. His eyes roved from the all- 
metal propeller to the specially built clus- 
ter of instruments: oil pressure gauge, air 
speed indicator, turn and bank indicator, 
to tell him whether he was flying straight 
or turning, and a climb indicator. On the 
lower line, a fuel gauge, tachometer, tem- 
perature gauge, altimeter, and electric 
clock. His compasses were to one side. 

All was ready. 

“Here’s the weather chart, sir.” 

He turned, and his aides clustered about 
him—Mix, of the instrument company, 
Hewell, government weather expert, and 
his mechanics. Commander Fowler, great- 
est of air navigators, was by his side, and 
Chambers, whose yellow monoplane was 
also loaded and ready to go, was near-by. 
Chambers had already decided not to at- 
tempt it that day. 

Lindley’s mouth was dry, his throat 
parched, as he studied the chart. A few 
pointers from Hewell, given huskily, died 
away into dead silence. 

Suddenly Lindley’s hand crumpled the 
chart in a viselike grip. It was as though 
someone outside of himself was making 
the decision. 

“Tl go,” he said simply. 
up, eh Frazier?” 

He got into the back seat of a car. He 
did not feel like talking. The motor 
roared into life. For three minutes it fired 
ahythnieally, and then Frazier turned it 


“Warm her 


oto. K., sir,” he nodded. 

It would be a few minutes yet before 
it was light enough to go, and those 
minutes Lindley spent in the rear seat of 
the deserted car. His hand wandered to 
the pocket where he had tucked a brave 


mist-drenched on- | 


message of encouragement from his 
mother. It was a cheerful, simply-worded 
note, but he understood the depth of 
feeling behind it. 

“The fog is lifting,” he told himself, 
and the almost superhuman tranquillity 
that had flowed into him in the past few 
hours kept any trace of exultation from 
his mind. 


T was light. There was no more rain, 

and the fog was lifting every second. 

He got out, and nodded to Frazier. Again 
the motor roared into life— 

“I wonder if she knows she'll never stop 
for a day and a half, this time?” Lind- 
ley thought, and people marveled at the 
smile that came to his face. 

He looked at the crowd, and dozens of 
bear-like grips from the men about him 
fairly crushed his hand. 

“Good luck, boy,” Accord said huskily, 
and Chambers, his face drawn and tense, 
was wordless, but in his handclasp was all 
the understanding of the brotherhood of 
the air. 

Commander Fowler held his hand for 
five long seconds. Then: 

“So long, Slim. See you in Paris!” 

Lindley turned away in an agony of 
embarrassment. He could not say the 
things he wanted to say to those great- 
hearted sportsmen— 

The ear-shattering roar of the engine 
died slowly to idling. 

“How does she sound?” Lindley asked 
evenly. 

“Sounds good to me,” 
voice unsteady. 

“Then I might as well go,” Slim found 
himself saying, and he was in the cockpit 
almost before the mechanic was out of it. 

His hand eased the throttle forward as 
the Spirit of St. Lowis strained against the 
wheel blocks, wild to be gone. His eyes 
swept the instruments. Gently, the throt- 
tle came back. He took a deep breath, 
and leaned out the open door. 

“Pull the blocks,” he shouted, 
then: 

“So long, everybody!” 

The throttle went forward. Slowly, the 
overweighted little craft started down the 
ash runway. Slim was looking through his 
periscope, his body strained forward over 
the stick as though to help his comrade 
along. 

The gallant monoplane did its might- 
iest. He could feel it straining beneath 
him, and felt that it was a living thing 
making a superhuman effort to do its job. 
The soft, rain-soaked earth clung to the 
wheels. Ahead of him was a gully, then 
telephone wires. 

He rocked it, and felt it answer. He was 
in the air— 

But only for a second. The ship 
dropped, and again the wheels were held 
in that clinging embrace. But there was 
no turning back. Suddenly, there leaped 
into his vision the half of a propeller 
thrust into the ground ahead of him— 
grim reminder of the fate of gallant men 
who had lost their lives here a year before, 
are on the mission he had set him- 
self. 

He heaved back on the stick, and again 
the ship answered. It was staggering 
through the air, like an overburdened ani- 
mal weakening under the strain. He must 
keep it there, or that gully ahead would 
turn him and his beloved craft into man- 
gled ruins. 


Frazier said, his 


and 


T seemed that the indomitable spirit 

flaming within him flowed through his 
fingers into the ship. With all his trans- 
cendent skill, he fought to keep the ship 
in the air. One more dip to the ground, 
and no power on earth could save them. 
The monoplane staggered drunkenly along 
—but above the ground. 


Foot by foot, with scarcely enough fly- 
ing speed even to stay level, he forced it 
upward. He was white, his eyes pools of 
tragedy, as the telephone wires loomed 
ahead and above him. Then: 

“You did it, you did it!” he whispered 
weakly, and as the wires, fairly scraping 
the undercarriage, slid below him, he sank 
back in his seat. He leveled out a bit, as 
though resting his ship. A mile ahead 
were trees. Somehow he knew they would 
hurdle that obstacle. The test had come, 
and the ship had been equal to it. He was 
not surprised when the slow-climbing ship 
cleared the trees, and the song of the 
motor became a hymn of triumph. 

As though the gods themselves were 
smiling, the first ray of sun burst through 
the thinning clouds. 

And to Slim, sitting in his snugly en- 
closed cockpit like a lone crusader bound 
for conquest, it seemed that a higher 
power was clearing the way for him. That 
coast, which had been fog-bound for days, 
lay smiling beneath the sun as the fog 
fairly rolled away ahead of him. At a 
hundred miles an hour he winged his way 
along, knowing every second where he 
was. 

Two hours later, he set his course from 
Scituate, on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay, for Nova Scotia. That land flight 
had seemed like the hops from San Diego 
—a mere preliminary. Now, as he got 
halfway across on the two hundred mile 
water jump, he gazed below him at the 
smiling sea. Ships were here and there— 

“But there won’t be any, later,” he re- 
minded himself. 

Fog over Newfoundland, he’d been told. 
He hoped it wouldn’t be too thick. Per- 
haps there wouldn’t be any. 

He was unaware of the passage of time. 
The figures on the clock were meaning- 
less, as far as actual consciousness of what 
they indicated was concerned. Pervading 
his whole being was a sort of transcendent 
exaltation, an exaltation so great that the 
thought of what lay ahead of him held 
no terrors. The Atlantic was merely a 
difficult obstruction, requiring greater con- 
centration to surmount. 

Land ahead—Nova Scotia. That would 
be Meteghan down there, if his earth in- 
ductor had not failed. It was. The time 
was 12:25. Again the flying was easy as 
he roared up the coast. Halifax, then 
Port Mulgrave, and the electrie clock said 
exactly four o’clock as he pointed his ship 
out over the water from the tip of Nova 
Scotia and sent it hurtling into the misty 
air that stretched ahead of him 

Now, as the cooling air chilled him and 
sullen water rolled beneath, his face grew 
more set, and his eyes held a look of deep- 
ened brooding. One more tiny interval 
over land—and the die would be cast. 
Five o’clock, six, and about seven he 
should sight land again—the southern tip 
of Newfoundland. 

The mist was turning into a heavy fog 
that rolled in from the icy waters of the 
Grand Banks. Foot by foot, he was 
forced down, until at the last the Spirit of 
St. Louis was darting along less than a 
thousand feet above the sullenly heaving 
water. His eyes held almost ceaselessly 
to his compass, flitting occasionally to his 
drift indicator. 

Nearly seven o’clock—and there ap- 
peared in the eye of his periscope a dark 
line across the sea. He strained forward 
in his seat. 

“Land all right,” he told himself thank- 
fully. “It must be Newfoundland.” 

For a moment he leaned back, relaxed. 
Then his body stiffened. His ship dropped 
lower. It was the rugged, bleak-looking 
coast of Newfoundland, but he must find 
some landmark to set his course by. The 
fog was so thick he could scarcely see any- 
thing. He must find the city of St. John’s, 
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if possible. He could, perhaps, take his 
bearing from Cape Race, but he wanted 
to make sure of himself by locating the 
island’s chief town. He swung the nose 
of the dripping monoplane northward, 
seeking about like a hound for the scent. 
The northeast tip of the southern extreme 
of the island— 


UDDENLY it burst into view as he 

flew northward, now less than five 
hundred feet high as the fog forced him 
down. There was the bay, and there the 
small city. Tense as a drawn wire, he 
circled around it briefly, getting his bear- 
ings and setting his course. Then he cir- 
cled again, methodically figuring what he 
and his ship had done. Eleven hundred 
fifty miles in a few minutes less than 
twelve hours. A favoring wind had helped 
the overladen ship average a hundred 
miles an hour, and now it was picking up 
speed as its tremendous cargo lightened. 
From his fuel gauge he estimated that he 
had used gas at the rate of about twelve 
gallons an hour. 

Eastward stretched the Atlantic—nine- 
teen hundred miles of it—to Ireland. 
Again he verified his course. The slight- 
est deviation would mean hundreds of 
miles off course at the other end of the 
flight. He had plenty of gasoline, and 
plenty of oil. Ahead of him, the motor 
was firing without a break, and below him, 
his second self, The Spirit of St. Louis, 

. Seemed to be straining ahead as he 
pointed it eastward. 

His eyes were the eyes of a man in a 
trance, and his lips worked as his hand 
caressed the throttle, now at three-quar- 
ters. 

“Here we go,” he whispered, as they— 
he and his ship—hurled themselves into 
the fog, which blotted out the land as 
though Newfoundland had been wiped 
from the earth. Just a few feet below 
him, huge white-topped waves, like the 
teeth of a monster lying hungrily in wait 
for prey, leaped at the ghost-ship. He 
was utterly alone, save for his ship. Never 
had a man been so utterly alone. The 
fog had swallowed up the ship and the 
man whom the world was watching. 

He never dreamed, as he hurtled along 
through the gradually lightening fog, that 
he was being borne on the hopes and 
prayers of three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people. He did not know that he 
had scarcely gone fifty miles beyond New- 
foundland before the world was aware of 
the fact that he was out over the sea, nor 
that in gorgeous theaters men and women 
were standing in silent prayer for him. 
He would have been stunned at the mere 
idea that there was scarcely a home in the 
western world or a street corner in a town, 
where his name was not on someone’s lips, 
and his fate close to someone’s heart. He 
would have smiled his bashful, boyish 
smile, and flushed with embarrassment, 
had he ever been told that he had gath- 
ered within himself the dreams of the 
world he had left behind, and that he 
in his silver ship was the physical sym- 
bol of what earthbound mortals of the 
watching world dreamed they would like 
to be. 

He was just a flyer, taking a chance 
to prove what a ship and a man could do, 
writing another page in the history of the 
game he loved, and the only reward he 
wanted was the opportunity to march in 
the vanguard of the air. 


OMENTARILY, as his motor roared 

its song of defiance to sea and fog, 
he weakened. He found himself taut and 
overwrought as his eyes strained into the 
opaque mist, and saw the darkly brooding 
spot of water below him rise perilously 
close. 

“Have I got to go through this for- 
ever?” he exploded, and it seemed that 
the strain of fourteen continuous hours in 
the air had frayed his nerves, and broken 
we iron control with which he held him- 
self. 

“Guess I'll climb,” he decided suddenly, 
and the temporary nervousness was over. 
He was again the cool flyer, as he thrust 
the throttle all the way on, and sent his 
ship upward into a blank wall of mist. 

He kept it level, and in a gradual climb, 
with the help of his banking and climb- 
ing indicators: His eyes were on the lit- 
tle bubbles almost constantly. He could 


not see fifteen feet in any direction. 
Hunched in his tiny cockpit, with the fog 
like a shroud about him and the open 
sea beneath him, he leveled out at five 
thousand feet, and the song of the motor, 
dropped into a lower key as he throttled 
it, was like the voice of a friend from 
out the limitless loneliness that was his. 

A half hour later, and suddenly the 
silver ship hurled itself out of the 
fog. Above him was a darkening sky, 
below him a blue-gray sea that stirred it- 
self in long swells, like a monster, stretch- 
ing. Stars winked on as the heavens dark- 
ened, and the water became a white- 
splotched floor below him. 

He wasn’t hungry, but he munched a 
sandwich—his first food. To his dying 
day he will never know what that sand- 
wich was made of. 

As night fell, shortly after nine o’clock, 
the motor seemed to run with a smoother 
rhythm, and the ship, as though to reas- 
sure him, was bounding more buoyantly 
through the smooth, icy air. To the north 
of him, like ghostly rafts, great icebergs 
glinted in the wan starlight. Then a great, 
heaving sea of ice floes. And ever the 
twain—ship and pilot—rushed on into the 
night, farther and farther from possible 
rescue, and nearer and nearer to their 
goal, twenty-two hundred miles away. 

Again he was unconscious of the pas- 
sage of time. Flying was automatic, now, 
and his sustained exaltation sped the time 
on wings. He thought of nothing in par- 
ticular. The consciousness of his goal was 
always with him, and yet in the back- 
ground. The roar of the motor had be- 
come hypnotic, lulling his senses into a 
vague dreaminess. 

He scarcely looked out the windows, or 
ahead. Occasionally he gazed down at 
the water patiently waiting to destroy 
him, but he rarely thought of what the 
failure of two of those cylinders ahead of 
him would mean. His ship would not fail 
—why, it couldn’t! It was his own— 

“A ship!” he said surprisedly, and it 
was almost unpleasant to come out of his 
trance, and realize what that single wink- 
ing light meant. The knowledge that be- 
low him, a boat was plowing through the 
water, brought no sense of comforting 
safety to him. It brought not even a 
momentary thrill of companionship. Noth- 
ing would, now. He was alone, a demi- 
god winging his way through the air—and 
ey meant the height of happiness fot 

im. i 

The light dropped behind, and disap- 
peared back of one of the growing num- 
ber of white piles that sailed in stately 
splendor across his path. 

Midnight—more than five 
miles from shore. 

“Plenty of gas, plenty of gas!” became 
the refrain of the Wright as he made a 
mental calculation from his fuel gauge. 

Another light shone through the clear 
night. Far to the south some vessel was 
plowing its own lonely way across the 
swelling sea. Another hour passed. Time 
didn’t exist. The sky seemed lightening, 
while the clouds thickened and grew 
larger. He was conscious of occasional 
puffs of wind, too, that sometimes lifted 
the wings of his ship. 

The sky was lightening. The water be- 
came lighter as the stars went out, and 
the clouds seemed to turn to grey. 

He looked at his clock unbelievingly. 

“Gosh, it hasn’t stopped, has it?” was 
the thought that flashed into his mind. 

Had he been five or six hours more than 
he had thought, out over the sea? 

“No, that much gas hasn’t been used 
up—Holy Moses! What a dumb bell I 
am!” he told himself disgustedly. “Nights 
are short in this country!” 


hundred 


N a few minutes, he was winging along 
in broad daylight—and it was not yet 
two o'clock. But as daylight came, the 
clouds seemed to mass together in menac- 
ing gray piles. Now he was leaning for- 
ward, his eyes flitting from compasses to 
the periscope. 

A huge bank of mist lay directly ahead. 
It would be only a mile or so to go north- 
ward, and he could get around it. His 
eyes on the earth inductor compass and 
the clock, he turned his ship and darted 
along on the very fringe of the cloud. He 
must turn the ship southward the same 

(Continued on page 48) 
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by the landmarks and his watch. His 
years on this run have acquainted him 
with every culvert, every grade crossing, 
almost with the rocks in the ballast, so 
that even in a fog so dense that nothing 
is visible but the roadbed alongside, he 
can tell exactly where he is at any in- 
stant. 

While you are left to yourself, you find 
that you can put your head out the win- 
dow far enough for a clear view without 
getting much wind, due to the protection 
of the windshield that projects from the 
sliding sash. You find, too, that if you 
don’t keep your elbow against the sash, 
the wind pressure forces it closed. You 
wave at the tower man as you clatter 
across the Nickel Plate tracks at Maple 
Grove, and decide that it’s great to be 
able to stick your arm out without hav- 
ing the man behind think that you're go- 
ing to make a left-hand turn. 

Forty-two and one-half miles in fifty- 
seven minutes, and the long train slows 
and stops for Tiffin and moves on again 
through the night. A lantern waves from 
a farmhouse door, and is answered from 
the cab of the second engine. McCloskey 
tells you that that’s the home of the 
other fireman, and that father and son 
thus greet each other as the Red Arrow 
tears past. 

Two orange lights ahead—an eastbound 
freight on a siding, with its rear lights 
turned from red to orange to show that 
all is clear. The whistle screams, and you 
hang on tighter as the hammering roar of 
the speeding flyer is flung back from the 
standing box cars in crashing waves of 
sound. A headlight shows, far down the 
track, and drops to a mere glimmer. The 
track fades out as Jaynes dims his own 
light, and you're alongside a Detroit- 
bound passenger, and past it almost be- 
fore you’ve caught the shine of the white 
seat-covers in the parlor cars. 

Through Carrothers, with the long red 
Pullmans rocking in the light from their 
own windows, and Number 68 slows for 
Toledo Junction, where the Detroit line 
joins the iron-railed boulevard that links 
New York and Chicago. She regains 
speed almost instantly, majestically appro- 
priates the eastbound express track, and 
thunders into Mansfield in time to ehange 
engines and pull out for Pittsburgh on the 
dot of seven-thirty. 

The two Atlantics are replaced by one 
locomotive almost half again as large as 
either of them, and with six drivers, in- 
stead of four. This is Number 8165, a 
Pacific, in charge of Engineer David He- 
berd and Fireman Charles Kurtak. As 
the conductor's white lantern is lifted to 
form the “high ball,” and the limited gets 
under way, you find the Pacific far more 
comfortable than its predecessor. Longer, 
heavier, more powerful, she has more the 
roll of a high-speed cruiser, and less of the 


tightly spiraled motion of a» fast-flying. 


football. The cab is larger, too, with less 
of it occupied by the boiler. 

The long, red train seems to take on 
new dignity, new importance, as she joins 
the restless fleet that ever warms the 
rails of the main line. Twenty minutes 
to the rear, the Broadway Limited, the 
pride of the road, is likewise humming 
eastward, and five minutes behind her, the 
Liberty Limited, almost her twin, is 
pounding the fishplates at an average of 
forty-seven miles an hour and an actual 
running speed of over sixty. The Red 


Sibley. He glimpsed an opening in the 
jostling line, leaped into it, broke through, 
shook himself free of the snapping jaws, 
and crashed into the willows, which still 
swayed behind the fleeing thief. 

Shrill yelps of triumph overtook him as 
the pack swept in pursuit. These half- 
starved, ownerless dogs did not know what 
was in Derry’s mind; the man, though he 
had fed them and brought them up the 
gulch, was nothing to them; all they 
wanted now was to close with this dog 
they had put to rout with such unex- 
pected ease. Crazed with desire to drag 
him down, they overtook Derry midway 
through the willow patch. 

Derry saw them reach for his haunches. 
He turned, like a flash, sprang at the 
leader’s throat, missed, drove back the 
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Arrow stretches out over the track with 
new determination, for delay now will af- 
fect not only her own schedule, but those 
of her sister flyers astern. 

There’s plenty of room ahead, for the 
nearest eastbound passenger is the Man- 
hattan Limited, seventy minutes nearer 
Pittsburgh, and the Red Arrow is making 
the most of her opportunity when the 
next stop, Canton, shows as a glowing haze 
against the darkness. The whistle sounds 
incessantly, as the grade crossings come 
thick and fast on the outskirts of the 
city. 

A red lantern swings—a crossing watch- 
man on guard—and the lights of an au- 
tomobile appear from nowhere on the 
crossing a hundred yards ahead—a clear- 


They Write in 


HEY’RE topnotch collaborators, these 

two here in the canoe, L. R.'and D. 
C. Peattie, the pair of young outdoor au- 
thors who collaborated in writing “Mus of 
the Watersides,.” Only experts could col- 
laborate on a rat—at least, only experts 
could have made sinful old Mus so real. 

In one of their letters from their home 
in the hills of Virginia the Peatties have 
explained how they made animals and 
birds seem so real. 

“We believe the most common creature 
of the wild leads a thrilling, colorful exis- 
tence, to be shared if one can only think 
a little bit as the animal thinks, see as he 
sees. What we try for when we write is 
to feel like the animal himself, not like a 
human in an animal’s skin. Watch any 
mammal; you will see that he doesn’t so 
much look at the world as smell it. A 
cat and a rat find their way in the dark 
not so much by their eyes, night-peering 
though they are, as by their long whiskers. 
A story about either has to be a nose-and- 
whiskers story. 

“As for the crows, if you listen to crow- 
talk you get to know them even if you 
don’t quite understand their language. 
Sleeping in a tent in the woods last sum- 
mer, we were delighted and tormented 
every morning at dawn by the very latest 
crow-gossip. There was an old bur oak 
above our tent where a crow or two took 


Partnership 


ance of three and one-half seconds! The 
whistle tears the night wide open, and 
almost before you've pulled your head in- 
side to avoid the flying debris, you're over 
the crossing, and the automobile’s tail- 
light is twinkling impudently on the far 
side of the tracks. The driver has dared 
death by inches in order to save the half- 
minute he’d have lost in stopping. You 
see the engineer’s long sigh of relief, and 
you're a “Cross Crossings Cautiously” con- 
vert from then on. 

East of Canton, there’s more variety to 
the roadbed, for it’s hilly country. He- 
berd slacks her off for a sharp-drawn 
curve, then opens her wide to gain mo- 
mentum for a hill. Up, up, and up, with 
the exhaust coming slower and heavier, 


Here are the Peat- 

ties—D. C. on the 

left, and L. R. on 
the right! 


up his station 
in the chill 
early hours and 
broadcast all 
the news to his 
friends a quarter of a mile away. 

“The fun of it is,” the Peatties’ letter 
goes on, “that there’s no end to what you 
can, like Rikki, ‘run and find out.’” 

That's what the Peatties constantly do 
—run to the woods and fields and moun- 
tains and find out—and they’re making a 
name for themselves as naturalists as well 
as writers. D.C. Peattie, a Harvard man, 
was a botanist in the government’s agri- 
cultural service before he began turning 
his unusual knowledge of animals to ac- 
count in animal stories. L. R. Peattie is 
the daughter of a naturalist and the sis- 
ter of an anthropologist and grew up in 
the woods and fields of “Windy Pines,” 
the great Illinois farm her family has 
owned since the days of the original grant. 
The two began collaborating some years 
ago when L. R. was outdoor-loving Louise 
Redfield of Windy Pines and D. C. was 
long-legged Don Peattie, one of the many 
high school friends who visited at Windy 
Pines. 

Now, Mr. and Mrs. Peattie go back 
summers to Windy Pines, but they spend 
their falls and winters in the Virginia 
hills, and their springs, as a rule, in the 
Carolina mountains. Before long, you'll 
get a bear story they picked up in the 
Carolinas, “Hunks in Hot. Water.” Hunks 
is a comical cub. Pathetic, too. And 
mighty real. The Peatties know animals. 


Derry Stands Guard (Continued from page 25) 


two followers, leaped a bowlder, scrambled 
up a pile of driftwood, and saw the man 
running heavily toward the bend where 
the creek swerved to join the river. At 
the sight a wild, imperative bark came 
from him, a summons for his master. 

He had cleared the tangle. Before him 
lay fifty yards of hard-packed gravel. Ten 
unmolested seconds and he could reach 
the thief. But now he was sent spinning 
by a nip that caught a hind leg as it came 
thudding down. He rolled three times 
over but was up and ready before they 
closed on him. It was a narrow escape, 
for once they got him down and had the 
holds they wanted, the three dogs would 
never let him rise again. 


Derry’s spirit clamored for a fight to the 
finish, but as the leader raked his shoul- 
der, he feinted, took the punishment, 
swerved and was on the man’s trail before 
they recovered from the surprise of his 
ruse. 

Running as he had never run before, 
Derry cleared the gravel bar in a tremen- 
dous effort to reach the man before the 
dogs could intervene again. Head low, 
body close to earth he gathered himself 
for one long, splendid spring, threw him- 
self against the man’s legs and brought 
him crashing down. High-pitched and vi- 
brant, his rallying bark rang out, and from 
back near the cabin he heard an answering 
halloo. 
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till each one shakes the great Pacific from 
end to end. Then, “over the top,” and 
she drops down the other side, faster and 
faster, till the deck plates jounce, and the 
cab bids fair to leap the chassis, and go 
ballooning on its way alone. 

Somewhere on the Pittsburgh side of 
Alliance, two sharp explosions dent your 
eardrums, and you whiff burned powder. 
Torpedoes! A freight has stopped here and 
is now the next train ahead. Both en- 
gineer and fireman are instantly alert for 
further signals. Kurtak’s call of “Clear!” 
changes to “Caution block!” and_ the 
throttle goes home, and the brakes clamp 
down, after which you pass under two 
“staggered” lights at barely fifteen miles. 

A tower and a red “home” signal, and 
two white lanterns down beside the track. 
A flagman has been inadvertently de- 
serted by the freight ahead and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the road, has walked 
on to the nearest tower, to have the tower 
man stop 68, as the next eastbound train 
on which he may overtake his own. And 
sure enough, fifteen miles east is the wait- 
ing freight. The lost flagman is duly de- 
posited at the steps of his caboose, and 
the Red Arrow starts making up the five 
minutes she has lost. 

And does she make them up? You think 
she’s after fifty minutes, instead of five, 
by the way she flashes through the clus- 
tered towns at the state line and straight- 
ens out along the Ohio like Man O’ War 
coming into the stretch. Stations are a 
continuous string of lights, and Conway 
yard is one vast roar that seems mys- 
teriously part of the volcanic flames from 
the Bessemer converters across the river. 
You brace yourself in the gangway on the 
river side, and thrill to the mastery of 
steam and steel over darkness, time, and 
distance. 

Federal Street! Caution light! 

She slows, and the amber light turns 
green and the throttle sends her on. She 
swings the curve and takes the bridge, 
and rolls to an effortless stop in the Pitts- 
burgh Union Station. 

Eleven-thirty-six—the Red Arrow is two 
minutes early! 

Relaxed and weary to the bone, you 
try to tell Dave Heberd what a whale of 
a time you’ve had—that, although you’ve 
ridden airplanes, you’ll choose the eab for 
thrills. 

“Well,” says the engineer, “it’s every 
man to his taste. Now, I prefer the air. 
I’ve got a plane over home, near Canton. 
Drop in some time, and I'll give you a 
real ride!” 


Here’s John Kinner Blitz (right) 
in person. 


The man staggered to his feet, kicked 
awkwardly at his assailant, roared a com- 
mand to the following pack and stumbled 
on down the creek bed. Ahead, through 
the noteh made by the raw earth walls of 
the gulch, he could see the swirling river. 
Two hundred yards more and he would be 
safely in the boat. 

As the dogs came up Derry rushed head- 
long at them, sent the black sprawling, 
flashed behind a heap of bowlders, dou- 
bled back and when he had jockeyed him- 
self into a position that gave him a five- 
yard lead, he shot straight awa? down the 
gulch. He splashed through the icy water 
at the turn, sighted the thief, barked 
sharply once, and came upon him as he 
tried to scramble over the branches of a 
windfall, 
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As he flew to the assault he glimpsed a 
running figure on the bank above, heard 
Ed’s shout, saw Andy on the opposite 
bank running like mad for the river. Ed 
bounded down the slope and the thief, 
turning with an oath, was seized by the 
shirt front in jaws that held him like a 
vise. His hand swung upward to crash 
a jagged rock against the Airedale’s head 
and then with the snapping thud of a pile 
driver’s hammer, Ed’s fist met his chin 
and he crumpled with a whimper of pain. 

Derry turned to face the pack, but they 
had read the warning of those two running 
forms on either bank and had turned back. 


T midnight the Mountie, who had 
come from Division on a speeder in 
answer to a call over the section house 
telephone, found a dozen men in Ed’s and 
Andy’s shack. 
“Funny, ain’t it,” one of the men was 
saying as the Mountie stepped in, “how 


once in a while two crooks will get so all- 
fired mad at each other when they get 
caught, that they'll give way all the mean 
things they’ve done for months back?” 

The Mountie’s mouth twisted in a grim 
smile. In the yellow light of lanterns he 
saw two men against the wall and knew 
the startling message that had reached 
him was confirmed. 

“Got ’em, eh? Who gets the credit?” 

The Irish section hand lowered his lan- 
tern until its light shone on Derry’s up- 
turned face. “Have a look at him, Cor- 
poral,” he said. “He’d be an ornament to 
any force.” Then he told what had hap- 
pened in the gulch. 

The corporal seemed to muse a mo- 
ment. Reaching to the shoulder strap of 
his tunic, he unfastened the metal badge 
and handed it to Ed. “Put that on his col- 
lar,” he said. “He's earned it,” he added 
as he strode to the prisoners against the 
wall. 


Radio in Camp 


By Millard F. Bysorg 


HE use of a radio set on a camping 

trip helps to while away the evening 
hours and will add considerable pleasure 
under almost any circumstances. It’s not 
much of a job to make a little set for such 
use and in the accompanying drawings 
you will see a diagram which will help 
you to do so. 

In the lower right-hand corner of this 
drawing is a wiring diagram for a one 
tube, one dial receiver of the regenera- 
tive kind. It may be built on a panel only 
seven inches high and ten inches wide and 
placed in an extremely small cabinet. The 
coil A consists of twelve turns of num- 
ber 22 wire and B is fifty turns of the 
same size wire. They are both wound on 
a three inch diameter cardboard tube 
with about one quarter of an inch be- 
tween them. Make certain that both coils 
are wound in the same direction. 

The 23 plate condenser, C, tunes the 
coil B while the condenser D is a fixed 
one with a capacity of .002 microfarad. 
F is the 3 megohm grid leak and E the 
00025 microfarad grid condenser. G is 
of course the grid of the tube and H the 
plate while I shows the head ’phones and 
J a 22% volt B battery. K is a 20 ohm 
rheostat and L is the A battery. Connect 
the ends of the coils exactly as shown in 
the diagram, in other words, the grid end 
of B is the end furthest away from the 
coil A and so on down. Note that in C 
the rotary plates of the condenser are 
connected to the filament end of the coil 
B. 

By using a small tube such as the 199 
you can use dry cells for the A battery, 
but with either kind of a tube a small 
sized B battery will do the trick. 

If you intend to take a trip in an auto, 
you can use the six volt storage battery 
as the A and make connections as shown 
in the drawing on the left-hand side. Here 
a plug is used which is secured into one 
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of the headlight sockets and the other 
side of the circuit is made up with the 
storage battery clip which may be at- 
tached to the frame of the car, preferably 
to the nickel work where there will be a 
good contact. If the terminals are reversed, 
simply reverse the wire. 

The iron pipe is driven into the earth 
for a “ground” connection while the aerial 
is put up in a tree as shown. Throw the 
sinker and fish line over a branch and pull 
the wire up into place. Of course this 
arrangement may be used with any kind 
of a radio set and is not limited to the 
little one shown. By working out the re- 
ceiver in the most compact way, you can 
place all the batteries inside of the cabi- 
net with the rest of the apparatus. 
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Pointers on using a radio set in camp. You can use the storage battery in the car by making up 
the clip and contact at the left. In the lower center is shown a good ground connection and in the 
upper right a complete layout with aerial and ground. The lower right-hand drawing represents 


the wiring of a simple little one tube, one dial set. 
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Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions, 
t Write at once for free 40-page book peansitaliy, 


printed in colors telling how to do i 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB oe 
201 H St., Melrose Highlands, 


BUILD SHIP MODELS! 
Easy to build and sell. Plans and in- 
structions; Pirate Ship, 50c—Santa Maria, 
$1.00—both for $1.35. Catalog of Things 
that Smack of the Sea, 6 cents postpaid. 


e 
ARTS ‘GUILD, 
405K Eleventh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prints any size for 60c. Send only neg- 
atives, Overnight service, New Bargain 
Sheet FREE. Write for it today, 


“Roanoke Photo’Finishing Co., 11-A Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Photo-finighing worth $1 regular prices 
for 60c. Two 6x7 Enlargements or 20 


EARN MONEY 


Selling 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Costs nothing to start. 
Write 


Ae Ds Gis, DOR LI, 
Muscatine, Iowa 


® 


DuRHAM-DUPLEX Razor CO., Jersey City, N. J, 
(Address for Canada, 50 Pearl 8t., Toronto, Can.) 
I enclose 25c for razor and blade—check type preferred. 


Oh boy! 


Get this machine for your shop 


Make things faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
tion ll-inch band saw and ll-in, wood 
lathe. Learn to make and sell radio 
cabinets, tabourets, phone 
stands, gate-leg and end-tab- 
les, magazine racks. It's easy, 
quick work, and lots of fun if 
you have this 

machine, 


$35 


without 
motor 


Talk to your father about it and’ write for the 
Parks Manual Trainer circular. 


The Parks Woodworking Machine Company 
1561 Fergus Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


AIRPLANE 


12-inch scale model of Lind- 


bergh’s Ryan monoplane. 
Will rise from ground by own 
ower. . Sclenti- 
ally 'a Easily built 
without tools, Construction set with divecti id in O. 
only 60c (no stamps), Satisfaction guaranteed. day. 


MANN & BENTON, 


I WANT YOU 2heeni 
american Game  FoRT4)NNE 
"ARTICULARS 
EDW. P. McCOLLOM, Box 263, BALTIMORE, MD..U.S. A 
BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


©. Box 957, Columbus, Ohio 


Canoes 


The BEST that ‘Motor Boats 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our completeline of 22 models offers so avariety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 


Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. Boa 


208 Aun Sts PESHTIGO( Write to ) a aE CO AD 


EW YORK RTLAND, 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


The Boy in the Silver Ship (Continued from page 45) 


number of degrees, for the same length 
of time, to get back on his course. 

As he banked around the cloud, others 
seemed to be closing on all sides. 

“T’ve got to go through!” he told him- 
self grimly, “or I won’t know where I 
am!” 

He turned southward, eyes on the com- 
pass, and a few seconds later his ship was 
swallowed up in the fog. And he had be- 
come a drawn, taut mechanism with nar- 
rowed eyes and bounding heart as he 
realized the truth. The sleet rattled 
against his ship like the continuous roll 
of musketry, and before his eyes, his wing 
struts were being coated with ice. A few 
minutes of that, and the curvature of the 
wing would change, his ship become un- 
manageable— 

“T’ve got to dive to melt, it—I can’t 
get over!” he thought with sinking heart, 
and shoved the stick ahead. It would 
melt, perhaps, at a lower altitude. If it 
didn’t—he thought of himself afloat on 
his little life raft, and strove to blot the 
suggestion. Meanwhile, his ship flashed 
downward at almost two hundred miles 
an hour. 

“Thank goodness for the all-metal 
prop!” he thought over and over again, 
as he darted through impenetrable black- 
ness, the hail of the sleet against steel 
and wood a devil’s song in his ears that 
almost drowned out the challenging drone 
of the motor. The altimeter dropped 
swiftly. He was white-faced and tight- 
lipped, and his eyes looked disaster in the 
face, as his ship became right wing heavy 
—so much so that he had to fight the 
stick to keep it level. 

Fifteen hundred feet—a thousand. He 
could scarcely control the monoplane, 
now, and seconds would tell the tale. 

He gasped with relief—the relief of a 
man who has been reprieved from death, 
as he saw the icy coating of his ship turn 
to water and disappear. He was but 
fifty feet high, the water vague below 
him as what was now rain brought a mil- 
lion tiny geysers to its surfaces. Now he 
was down to twenty feet—he had to be, 
to see. 

A few seconds later he leaned forward, 
hope in his eyes. There was light ahead 
—but even as he flashed forth from the 
storm, he knew that his temporary exul- 
tation had been premature. All around 
him were more clouds, from ten thousand 
feet down to the very water, and on every 
side. Every one of them was a deadly 
projectile in the artillery of the air. 

So he renewed the fight—the fight that 
was to seem never-ending. He banked 
around the first cloud, eyes glued to his 
compass, and with motor full on, climbed 
at the same time. Banking and circling, 
striving to calculate in minutes and de- 
grees the changes in his course in order 
to compensate for them when he had a 
chance, he inched his way upward on a 
tortuous course. Three times, below five 
thousand feet, he was forced into a few 
seconds of that deadly rain of sleet and 
snow, but each time he fought through in 
time. 

Six thousand feet—and there loomed 
above him, a full fifteen thousand feet 
high and stretching from horizon to hori- 
zon, a dense wall of black mist. He could 
never get over it, and again the silver 
ship rushed downward, and for taut miles 
he skipped along, barely above the waves 
that flung themselves upward like wolves 
leaping at their prey. The rain pounded 
against the ship, and suddenly a great 
wave, twenty-five feet high, rushed like 
a charging monster from out the opaque 
storm. 

He cried out as he pulled the ship back, 
and as it answered, its undercarriage was 
‘wet with the creamy foam that was like 
teeth on the erest of the water. 

Then, as a momentary surcease from the 
deadly strain, came an interval of a 
minute during which time he must de- 
cide between two things. He was in the 
clear, but another mass of sleet-filled mist 
was marching toward him. It was not so 
high, and he decided to go over it. With 
the motor roaring its loudest and the 
tachometer needle wobbling as the ship 
vibrated, he climbed desperately. Circling 
and ducking back, chancing a minute of 


sleet at a time, he worked his way up- 
ward. He handled the ship with the 
matchless skill that was his, as his brain 
almost unconsciously kept track of his de- 
viations from compass course. 


EN thousand feet high, he sank back, 

and wiped the beads of icy sweat 
from his lined forehead. He was above 
them, but miles ahead, higher ones, their 
tops scraping the very sky, were coming 
toward him. 

And they never stopped. Hour after 
tragic hour went by, as he fought his 
fight. A dozen times he was forced to 
rush downward through the icy particles 
which drove against his ship in savage, 
deadly millions, and then almost to dodge 
the waves in a driving downpour of rain. 
Then up again, fighting for every inch of 
altitude, making a thousand life-and-death 
decisions every hour, 
sometimes attaining a mo- 
ment’s peace two miles in 
the air, only to see coming 
toward him, in ceaseless 
phalanxes, the army of the 
air. His ship thrown about 
in the swirling cauldrons 
of the winds, his body a 
network of nerves strained 
to the breaking point, 
sleepless and without food, 
he fought until he could 
fight no longer. Not even 
the blurred song of the 
motor that had never 
failed him could help him 
now. 

“T’ve got to turn back— 
I can’t make it!’’ he 
thought despairingly, as 
another gargantuan cloud, 
that seemed to cover the 
sea and the sky at once, 
forced him into another 
heartbreaking fight. 

Flesh and blood could stand no more. 
He was through— 

And then it was that the strength he had 
stored up through the years seemed to 
well up from some mysterious spirit 
reserve. The blood of the Vikings, who 
had conquered the sea a thousand years 
before, surged hot through his veins. In 
a sort of sublime madness he flung back 
his head, and to the great gray monsters 
who rolled down on the battered, daunt- 
less ship he cried his challenge to do 
their worst—and fought on. 

He felt a ferocious joy in the fight, now. 
He fairly flung his ship into the teeth of 
the storm gods, and it seemed that he 
helped to lift it on. Two hands on the 
stick, sometimes, to combat the winds 
that strove to tear it to pieces, cheating 
the waves that would devour him one 
minute, and fighting for precious alti- 
tude the next, he clung to his course. In 
the very middle of the Atlantic, he 
scarcely realized where he was or what 
he was doing, as he and his ship fought 
their great gray enemies, and beat off the 
billions of missiles that sought to batter 
them down. A thousand times the ship 
was almost out of his control, until he 
gritted his teeth and brought it level 
in the lower rain. 

It was eleven o’clock, but he did not 
know it, when his bloodshot eyes, peering 
through the periscope, for a second, be- 
fore going back to the compass needle, 
discerned a lightening ahead. He lifted 
his ship over a wave, and as though to 
dare the sea, dropped it down again to 
look. A moment’s respite was ahead, he 
decided, and then another round in the 
fight that would go on until he and the 
monoplane were battered into ruins— 

He stared ahead stupidly as the plane 
flashed forth into smiling sunlight shining 
on an almost tranquil sea. There were 
great rollers, but they were not pricked 
by rain. And as far as he could see, there 
was not a cloud in the sky. 

For a moment, he scarcely could com- 
prehend that his fight was over. Utterly 
spent, he mechanically sent the ship into 
a climb. His dulled mind began to work. 
Eleven o’clock—if he was still on his 
course, within five hours he should sight 
land. 

For the moment, though, that thought 


meant little. At five hundred feet, he 
leveled the ship, and munched half of a 
sandwich. He threw the other half out 
the window. He had no desire for food. 
He was so tired— 

He caught himself just in time. For a 
minute or two, he had been flying in his 
sleep—asleep with his eyes wide open. He 
strove to combat the drowsiness that was 
trying to overcome him. He seemed with- 
out feeling, incapable of thought. 

“Snap out of it!” he told himself sud- 
denly, and his weary body straightened. 

He looked over his instruments, and 
then it was that something electric seemed 
to course through his veins. He was on 
the way to Paris, already only five hours 
from land. The worst part of the Atlantic 
was conquered. All that it meant came 
back to him, and his dull eyes brightened 
and strength flowed from his mind to his 
body. And as his eyes 
rested on the motor cylin- 
ders before him, he was 
ashamed. The ship was no 
more his brain child—it 
was a mighty thing, more 
worthy of trust than he. 

With each minute, his 
exaltation mounted higher. 
An hour passed, and as he 
gazed briefly through his 
periscope, he leaned for- 
ward. 

“Land!” he cried aloud, 
and his heart was pumping 
like mad. 

He had made terrific 
speed—must have been a 
strong tail wind— 

“Where is it?” he asked 
himself in bewilderment, 
as that island he had‘seen 
disappeared. 

He slumped back into 
his seat, and then the boy- 
ish smile flickered across his drawn face. 

“A mirage—and I was crazy enough to 
believe it,” he chided himself. “Wake up, 
Slim, wake up!” 


WO hours that were meaningless 
chunks of time, and what he saw he 
knew was no mirage. There were fishing 
vessels ahead—he must be nearing land! 
And then there assailed his suddenly 
super-stimulated mind all the dread pos- 
sibilities to which he had given no thought 
for hours. He had tried to remain on 
course—but had he? He might be hun- 
dreds of miles from it. But there must 
be land, somewhere, not too far away. 

Impulsively he cut the motor, and sent 
the ship into a steep dive. For a second 
he held it in a semi-stall above one of 
the vessels. Vague white faces looked up 
at him wonderingly. 

“Am I on the road to Ireland?” he 
yelled at the top of his voice, and then 
laughed at himself. 

“They couldn’t hear,” he chuckled—an 
exultant chuckle as he pushed the throt- 
tle forward and the motor answered, 

He knew he was close to land. He felt 
that he had finished the flight already. 
But only for a minute. As he got a grip 
on himself, and the cool placidity of mind 
that was normally his, returned to him, he 
realized that he was still looking over 
water to the horizon. 

Nevertheless, his eye barely left the 
periscope before him from then on, and 
he searched the sky line with mounting 
eagerness. His speed, he dared not try 
to calculate; the storm had made that 
impossible. And the thought, which 
seemed despicable to him, still would 
recur: 

“Suppose the motor should fail—after 
eighteen hours over the ocean!” 

But it did not. When he actually did 
see land ahead, the motor seemed to lift. 
its song into a pean of triumph, and the 
ship seemed to increase its speed as 
though it, too, saw that narrow black line 
in front of it. 

It was no mirage, this time. 
land. A rocky coast. 

“Treland, by the mighty!” the young 
flyer told himself slowly. “Got to turn 
south, of course, set. my course again, and 
it’s only six hundred miles now.” 

And 1:30 in the afternoon. In a few 


It was 


moments, his last doubt was dissipated, as 
the outlines of the shore below him coin- 
cided exactly with Dingle Bay. 

“That was lucky,” he told himself. 
“Only a few miles off my course, with that 
storm. And I’m in Europe!” 

Starry eyed, the feel of victory within 
him, he sent his ship higher and rushed 
along-on his nearly completed journey. 
The short hop to England was made, it 
seemed to him, in but a moment, and as 
he sped over the rolling, park-like ter- 
rain of Britain, he went still higher to 
cross the channel. He felt superstitious 
about that narrow strip of water, some- 
how. ‘ 

“Just my luck to come down in that, 
now!” he told himself, and laughed then 
with an almost hysterical exuberance. 

“We have won, we have won, we have 
won,” sung the mighty little motor, min- 
ute after minute. 

As darkness fell, his glowing eyes picked 
out Bayeaux, near the arm of the channel 
noted on his map as Seine Bas. 

“An hour and a half more, an hour and 
a half more!” the motor was singing in 
his ears, and his body was afire. 

“Pipe down, big boy, pipe down,” he 
talked to himself. “A forced landing in 
the dark could cook your goose right 
now, as easy as the Atlantic could.” 

And again he was the contained flying 
man, his joyousness suppressed into a 
quiet happiness such as he had never 
known before. 

“Now to the Seine River—can’t miss it 
—and Paris!” he thought, and with his 
whole being set on that goal, the signi- 
ficance of it he temporarily forgot. He 
just must get there, that was all. 


A FULL fifty miles from Paris, his eyes 
discerned the lights of it. A slim 
golden arrow—the Eiffel tower—beckoned 
him. Tiny lights that seemed to be rock- 
ets danced like fireflies below huge lines of 
light shooting upward into the black sky. 
Rockets, and the searchlights of the aero- 
drome. 

With his goal in sight, all he could think 
of was: 

“If the motor should fail now!” 

But it did not. He was two miles high, 
because he wanted plenty of gliding dis- 
tance should the engine that had carried 
him thirty-six hundred miles without a 
miss, fail at the end of its cruel strain. 
And two miles high he still was, as he 
peered down on the brightly lighted field 
that he knew must be the Le Bourget air- 
port. There were the lights of myriad 
cars, and a dense black mass that must be 
people, waiting. 

He cut the throttle gradually, so gently 
that it was like a caress. The motor 
seemed to die thankfully, as though very 
tired. 

And then, winging down silently 
through the night in graceful spirals, he 
strove to comprehend what that field be- 
low him meant. And he could not. A 
vision had come true, and all that he had 
yearned for would be his, His silver plane 
had become a dream ship that had carried 
him to the harbor of his heart’s desire. 
And his eyes were wet as he patted the 
side of the cockpit, and said huskily: 

“You did it, old girl, you did it!” 

He landed smoothly, but he was in a 
trance. Suddenly his body went limp, and 
he gazed stupidly at a torrent of black 
figures sweeping across the field toward 
him. He knew, later, that twenty-five 
thousand frenzied people had burst all 
barriers to roll over him in a tidal wave 
of humanity. 

He could not move, it seemed, save to 
cut the motor dead in order to have the 
propeller still when those people arrived. 
As the leaders swept up to him, he thrust 
his head from the cockpit, and smiled. 

“Well, I made it,” he found himself 
saying, but it was scarcely heard by a liv- 
ing soul, he knew. 

In a daze, he felt himself lifted from 
the cockpit, felt himself swaying on the 
shoulders of a half dozen men, the center 
of a sea of humanity, mad with excite- 
ment. He was dropped, and he fought to 
keep from being trampled. A sea of faces, 
indistinguishable words in French batter- 
ing at his ears, women in tears and men 
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shouting themselves hcarse— 

He was whirled about, and saw the 
crowd around the ship. They were tearing 
at it—souvenirs— 

In a trice his brain cleared, and he 
found himself shouting: 

“The ship, the ship! Don’t let them | 
hurt it! Don’t let them do that!” 

But it was useless. For a second, he 
felt that he himself was being mangled. 
But he was helpless. Again he was lifted 
to the shoulders of strangers... . 

A car forced itself through the mass 
that was fairly hurling his tired body over 
a surface of hands. Smiling uncertainly, 
he felt himself whisked into the car, and | 
two French officers were pumping his 
hand as the auto sped across the field to 
the commandant’s office. 

Drawn faced and grimy, hair falling 
over eyes that were burning with an al- 
most tnearthly glow, he sank into a 
chair. He shook a thousand hands, smil- 
ing always, and then a distinguished look- 
ing man with a shock of gray hair burst 
through the men about him and took the 
flyer’s hand in both of his. 

“T’m Ambassador Merrick,” he said un- 
steadily, “and—Captain, you're the hero 
of the whole world this night!” 

“Thank you, sir,” Lindley said smil- 
ingly, “but that’s going a little bit too far, 
isn’t it?” 

There certainly was a lot of excitement, 
he thought. It hadn’t been such a tough 
flight, all in all. 

A half hour later he was at the Em- 
bassy, spirited there as though by magic, 
safe from the tens of thousands of men 
and women who would have worn his 
tired body out with their adulation. Some | 
hot milk, a bath—and the happiest youth 
in all Christendom had laid himself down 
to sleep in pajamas belonging to the am- 
bassador of the United States to Franc 

Gosh, but he was tired. His long le; 
bent slightly to fit the bed, his hair spread 
over the pillow, he had time to think. 

“Well, I’m here. Everybody sure is 
marvelous to me. I'll bet Mother, and 
Billy and the Major and the boys get 
a little kick out of it. I wonder—what— 
they’re doing now—” 

The door opened slightly, but the am- 
bassador stopped as he saw the doubled- 
up figure beneath the bed clothes. Outside, 
a mob was singing and cheering, but Slim 
was sleeping like a tired baby. The am- 
bassador closed the door softly. 

Three minutes later a message was 
flashing across the Atlantic, following 
Slim’s own, previously-sent message: 

“Warmest congratulations. Your in- 
comparable son has done me the honor 
to be my guest. He is in fine condition, 
and is sleeping sweetly beneath his coun- 
try’s roof.” 


How to Make Money 


A Window-washing Route 


HE idea of washing windows in my 

spare time came to me when I wanted 
money for some new radio parts. I 
thought about it. for a while, and then 
took the plunge by investing my last 
quarter in a small rubber window wiper. 
I still use the same window wiper, and 
now I have a regular trade that nets me, 
on the average, six dollars a week. When 
I started out, I went around to all the 
neighbors, and told them I would wash 
their windows for ten cents a window. 
Before long, in spite of a number of re- 
fusals, I had twenty-seven homes on my 
list. I scheduled them so that I now do 
one house each day after school and 
sometimes two on Saturday. That lets me 
do each house once a month—and gives 
me all the spending money I need. 

G. P. F., San Francisco. 


A Basket Merchant 


Ge summer I gathered peach baskets 
from housewives who canned peaches 
earlier in the season. Usually the baskets 
were given me; sometimes I paid a few 
cents for them. Altogether I had 55 good 
baskets, Then I sold them to a fruit 
dealer for six cents a basket, and realizéd 
$3.10 clear profit from the sale 
Exes Ny. 


For Work or Play 


W orth-while Premiums You Can Easily Win 


Any of these articles might easily be yours—a few mo- 
ments of your spare time is all it takes. 


Just introduce THE AMERICAN BOY MAGAZINE 
to your friends who are not now subscribers, obtain their 
subscriptions and send the subscriptions with proper re- 
mittance to THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Simple isn’t it? To interest your chums in THE 
AMERICAN BOY let them read a story or two. Also 
show the magazine to their parents, pointing out the help- 
ful editorials and worthwhile articles. 


Hundreds of fellows are receiving premiums by getting 


AMERICAN BOY subscriptions. You can, too. 
H- NO. 195 BOXING 


LIGHT — Mighty GLO V E S—Two 
RULES 


useful at night pairs of well made 
around home, fixing boxing gloves sent 
1—Neither your own subscription nor that of any one in your 
own family can be used in getting premiums. 


the car or at camp. to you postpaid for 
This flashlight sent just three AMERI- 
ay premiums sent outside the U. S. No premiums sent 
~ 0. D. 


to you postpaid for CAN BOY subscrip- 
AMERICAN tions, or for two sub- 
subscription scriptions and 50c in 

40c in cash, cash, or for one sub- 

Read rules. scription and $1.00 in 


3—For a one-year subscription send $2.00; for a two-year sub- 
cash. Read rules. 


scription $3.00; for a three-year subscription $4.00. Two- 
year and three-year subscriptions count the same toward 
premiums as one-year subscriptions. 


4—Be sure to send the name and address of each subscriber you 
obtain, your own name and address, the number and name 
of the premium desired, and the proper remittance to cover 
the subscriptions and any extra cash required for the 
premium, 


NO. 125 ELECTRIC 
LANTERN — A clear 
steady light that won't 
blow out. Batteries not 
included but they can be 


NO. 119 BASEMAN’S 
MITT—Here’s a glove 
that will certainly ap- 
peal to you—well made 


—a deep palm that helps 
you to hang on to the 
ball. This mitt sent to 
you postpaid for one 
AMERICAN BOY 
subscription and 40c in 
cash, Read rules, 


NO. 194 ELM CITY 
WATCH—A trustworthy 
timepiece that’s always 
on the job. It has the 
popular radium  dial— 
the kind of watch that 
will serve you long and 
well. Sent to you post- 
paid for just two AMER- 
ICAN BOY subscrip- 
tions; or for one sub- 
scription and 50c in 
cash. Read rules, 


NO. 178 FAMOUS STORIES—Thrilling tales by 
famous authors. There are two sets of five books each. 
Set No. 1 includes “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” ‘“Sher- 
lock Holmes Detective Stories,” “The Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” “Murders in the Rue Morgue” and ‘‘The Spy.” 
Set No. 2 includes “Treasure Island,” ‘“‘The Three Mus- 
keteers” in two volumes, “A Tale of Two Cities,” and 
“Plain Tales from the Hills.” 


Either of these cloth-bound sets sent to you postpaid 
for one AMERICAN BOY subscription and 30c in 
cash, Be sure to give number of set desired. Read rules. 


NO. 166 PLIERS—Here'’s a handy tool that 
should be in every fellow’s workshop—a com- 
bination plier and nut wrench with three wire 
cutters. Sent to you postpaid for just one 
AMERICAN BOY subscription, Read rules. 


Send All Orders to 
PREMIUM DEPT. 


“American Boy 


550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


obtained at any electric 
shop, Sent to you_post- 
paid for just two AMER- 
ICAN BOY  subscrip- 
tions; or for one sub- 
scription and 60c_ in 
cash. Read rules. 


NO. 148 PEDOMETER 
—Just hang this pedo- 
meter on your belt and 
it accurately registers 
every mile or fraction 
of a mile you walk. Fine 
for hiking trips. Sent to 
you postpaid for two 
AMERICAN BOY sub- 
scriptions and 30c in 
cash; or for one sub- 
scription and 85c in cash, 
Read Rules. - . 
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He May Be a Hero Tomorrow 


Philadelphia’ News. Feb. 21st., 1927. 

“Eleven persons were rescued and ten others fled 
through smoke and flames early today after a police 
dog's incessant barking sounded an alarm.” 

Almost daily some faithful dog saves human lives. 
Your own dog is a potential hero—ever watchful and 
faithful and true. 


Take Good Care of Him 


ALS can’t tell you what’s the matter 
when he’s sick nor what to do to relieve 
his suffering. Fortunately, you do not have 
to be an expert on dogs to know exactly how 
to care for him and treat all his ailments. 
Nor does it cost any money to find out the 
best treatments for all 
dog diseases. There are 
safe and effective reme- 
dies for every dog ail- 
ment and it is a simple 
matter to find out when 
and how to use them. 


All dogs, puppies 
especially, should 
be wormed. Rea- 


sons are given on 
page 15 of Polk 
Miller’s Dog Book 


Famous Dog Book, Free 


Our staff of expert veterinarians has com- 
piled a book of intense interest to dog own- 
ers. It contains the accumulated knowledge 
of fifty years. In clear and explicit language, 
it tells the symptoms of dog ailments and ex- 
plains the best treatment for each. There are 
articles on feeding, breeding and the rearing 
of pups. This famous book, which has 
been used as a guide by millions of dog- 
lovers, is revised each year and kept 
strictly up-to-date. It 
has saved the lives of 
thousands of valuable 
dogs. 

We urge you to write for 
a copy. It will be sent 
FREE to anyone who 
cares enough for his dog 
to write for it. 


Fleas make dogs 
miserable and may 
cause serious skin 
troubles. Kill fleas 
with Sergeant’s 


Skip Flea Soap or 
Powder as directed 
on page 42 of the 
Dog Book. 


Expert Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
covered in Polk Miller’s Dog Book, write 
us at once. State age, 
breed, sex and all symp- 
toms. Our expert veter- 
inarians will answer 
personally, sending, 
without charge,complete 
instructions for care and 
treatment. Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines, stand- 
ard for more than fifty 
years, are sold by dealers everywhere. If 
you cannot obtain them, write us direct. 
Address Polk Miller Pro- 

ducts Corporation, 1862 W. 
\ Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Mange is highly 
contagious among 
dogs. Proper treat- 
ment is given on 
page 27 of the 
Dog Book. Use 
Sergeant's Mange 
Medicine and Ser- 
geant’s Arsenic 
and Iron Pills. 


Write for your free copy 


° 
Polk Miller's Dog Book. 


Write for FREE Sample of our No-Tar-Odor Mange 
Medicine for Human Hair and Scalp. 


The Limerick contest is done; 
Perusing the entries was fun. 

We’re sad as can be, 

To tell you that we 
Can give the first prize to but one! 


NYWAY, that’s how the editors feel 
about it. There must have been at 
least fifty entries to the contest—out 

of the three thousand and thirty letters 
received—that were good enough to win 
first place. That right, Pluto? (Pluto yaps 
“yep.”) 

But we just had to pick a winner, and 
we finally agreed upon the rib-tickling 
line of Alvin Brink (15), Carleton, Ne- 
braska, Which means that Brink wins 
Babe Ruth’s own bat, one that was 
actually used by the Yankee home run 
swatter last year. The bat has Babe’s sig- 
nature burned into it. Congratulations, 
Brink! 

Second place goes to Charlie Cox (16), 
Fairmont, Nebraska. Cox wins Rogers 
Hornsby’s bat, also actually used by the 
great National League batsman, last year. 
Third place, and a bat of the exact type 
used by Walter Johnson, carrying his sig- 
nature engraved, go to Maurice J. Page 
(16), Middlebury, Vt. 

You remember the terms of the con- 
test—we gave our readers the first four 
lines of the limericks, and they wrote in 
the last lines. Well, here they are—the 
three big prize winners, and the twelve 
| specials, who are to receive genuine, major 
league baseballs: 


First Prize 


When Hornsby steps up to the plate, 
Says the pitcher, bemoaning his fate, 
“That bat looks to me 
Like the trunk of a tree— 
They will soon speak of me as ‘the late’.” 
And other laugh-lines to the same lim- 
erick: 
“And my fast ball a slow-moving freight.” 
(Wentworth Williams, 19, Beckley, W.Va.) 
“Tm in a deplorable state.” 
(David R. Boatright, 13, Van Buren, Ark.) 


What Chance Has a World’s 
Record These Days? 


inches. 
12. feet 


Here .Phey ate— 
Those Lilting Limerick Lines 


Winners of Babe Ruth’s Own Bat, Hornsby’s Own Bat, a Johnson Type 
Bat, and Twelve Major League Baseballs! 


“And the Rajah, like Alex the Great!” 

(David R. Boatright, again.) 

“But the sap’s in the box!” yelled his 
mate. 

(Coleman Luck, Augusta, Ga.) 

“Three tears for the center field gate!” 

(Karl M. Shuman, 16, St. Paul, Minn.) 

“Hope it breaks—-HOME RUN!—It’s too 
late!” 

(W. Rodman Derr, 17, Norristown, Pa.) 


Second Prize 


When a batter fouled ten in a row, 
He said, feeling moody and low, 
“If I foul another, 
T'll go home to Mother!” 
(At home he is now semi-pro.) 
And some giggling specials: 
“By way of the manager’s toe!” 
(Forbes Laflin, 13, Berkeley, Calif.) 
“Right back to the farm in old Mo.” 
(David Boatright, third time!) 


Third Prize 


The bases are loaded—one out— 

Tris Speaker stands ready to clout. 
Says the pitcher, in woe, 
As he starts in to throw, 

“Here goes for a home runabout!” 

And a heartfelt plea: 

“Oh, Manager! Please take me out!” 
(Harry T. Edwards, Slater, Mo.) 


The final, foolish specials: 


There once was a player named Ty, 
Who pulled down a fly from the sky. 
As he tossed the ball in, 
He said, with a grin: 
“For thirty-nine years, I’m quite spry!” 
(Karl M. Shuman, again.) 
“When you fly high to Ty, say ‘goodby’!” 
(Bradford Datson, 16, Eugene, Ore.) 
Ruth brandished his bat with much gusto, 
And the very first pitch he did busto. 
It sailed up so high 
It was lost to the eye; 
O’er Paree, Lindy caught it, I trusto. 
(Boy, 115 Brinkerhoff Ave., Palisades 
Park, N. J.) 


OMMY WARNE, pole vaulter for Kokomo High School, 

Indiana, shattered a world’s interscholastic record of more 
than ten years’ standing, when he crossed the bar at 12 feet 
10% inches, at the national interscholastic track meet in Chi- 
cago, this spring. 
pane already holds the national indoor record of 
March 25, He’s the boy in the top three pictures. 

Warne wasn’t the only record smasher at the Chicago meet. 
Eugene Beatty, 17-year-old colored sprinter from Northeastern 
High School, Detroit, stepped over the 220 low hurdles in 
for another world’s mark, and James DeMers of Sand 
Point, Idaho, threw the javelin an unheard-of distance for a 
high school track man—205 feet 14 inch! 


The old mark, set in 1916, was 12 feet 8 


inches—made_ at Northwestern University, 


THe AMERICAN Boy 


A Name Known 
Everywhere 


Since its foundation, 
the J. Stevens Arms 
Company has 
manufactured 
over ten mil- 
lions of arms. 


Model 26 
“Crack Shot” 
(at left) 

—single shot, 
take-down, .22 
long rifle and 
32 long rim fire 
cartridges. $6.00 


‘ aPfodel 12, 

Send for sman”” 

new (at right) 
—single shot, take- 

Stevens down, .22 long rifle, 

Firearms 25 rim fire and .32 
Tim fire. $8.00 


Catalog 
J. Stevens ArmsCo. 
Dept. 1069 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owners of 
Page-Lewis Arms Co. 
Owned and operated by 
Savage Arms Corp. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 


Tells how Soba, aim a pends» | helps 
pa Lets ae ae Sore 
ives tcie thet mate srack thot Cosa Now! 
and common sense instr tion every 
fo and boy should have, Helps to make 
leaders. Your copy Free. Write atonce. 


The NEW BENJAMIN &iF, 


RIFLE 
- Octshi 
America’s Original AirRifle 


$ EE at your dealer’s = 
S orton poipait. Writer 


This aaa Speedometer 
Is a Wonder! 


thing like it anywhere. 
Tells how fast you and your 
palsare riding. “Also x-gis- 
ters total mileage. 
Send $3. 
Money Order or Check. 
We alwara cares, full line B.S. A. 


ipe-organ wire, wire hoo 
ee, wire fence! ae ephey 


aa bal toss stsel wine af 
Sestak rents Seeeiae ee ot ae oes 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


Have YouaCamera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 


Keen as a razor— 
shaped and tem- 
pered for outdoor 
service — modeled 
to fit the Beat 
witha eure, 
Just the Kr Knite you 
need for cutting 
ay through usderbrash, 
yaa tent stakes, 
master Wecderatt 
‘Handle, 4% in. 


er. "Sheath, 
fe is just_one 
fen ae the famous lin 


MARBLE: Smee 


All designed by sportsmen foroutdoor use. Wewantevery 
boy to, have our free boole showing Knives in many pried 


Axes, including the Marble Safety Pocket Axe 
with Scouts; also Compasses, Waterproof Match Bo: ete, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
and see for yourself how much more fun you ean get out of 
very bike, tous or ORnINN Lean equipment. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co. 

503 Delta Av. Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Bill and the Billiken 


(Continued from page 13) 


said Bill. “Spoiling a perfectly good sol- 
dier. Serve you right if the Mandarin 
did something terrible to you.” 

The captain turned and said politely: 
“Oh, it doesn’t matter. We'll bake another 
one in the kiln to-night. It’s a dull day 
when at least one soldier doesn’t get 
busted.” 

Soon they entered the palace and 
marched down a long hall to great doors 
that opened into the audience room. 

They entered and approached the Man- 
darin’s throne. 

“Kowtow,” whispered the captain. 

Bill, Billiken, Bingo, the Gingerbread 
Man, and the three monkeys all dropped 
flat on their faces on the rug. 

“TIlustrious Illustriousness,” intoned the 
captain, “your insignificant guests from 
some miserable dump, the name of which 
I fail to recall, have arrived.” 

“Hey,” cried Billiken, jumping to his 
feet. “T’ll kowtow if kowtowing is the 
regular rule around here, but I won't 
stand for any China doll’s calling me in- 
significant or saying I come from a dump. 
I’m a first-class Billiken, I am.” 

“That’s the way I feel, too,” said the 
Gingerbread Man. “I guess the oven I 
was baked in is as good as any China kiln 
around here. And I’ve got raisins baked 
into me, besides. I don’t see any raisins 
in you!” he added, pointing at the Man- 
darin, who sat placidly nodding on his 
throne, 

“That’s right,” said Bill. “We're just 
as good as you are, Mr. Mandarin, and 
we didn’t ask to come here either. I’ve a 
good mind to sick Bingo on you.” 

Said the three monkeys: 


“We are Deaf, Dumb, and Blind; 
We are Blind, Deaf, and Dumb; 
But you ought to be kind 
When before you we come. 


In the Jungle, we vum 
We're important, you'll find. 
Ask for Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, 
Ask for Dumb, Deaf, and Blind— 


And you'll hear how we three 
Are the highest, by gum, 

In our family tree! 
We are Blind, Deaf, and Dumb!” 


“A good poem,” said the Mandarin, 
nodding pleasantly. “I trust your illus- 
trious and world-famous companions will 
deign to favor such a worm of a Manda- 
rin as myself with similar extraordinary 
works of genius to educate my miserable 
mind to a level with their own enlightened 
intellects.” 

“T get you, Mandarin, I get you,” said 
the Gingerbread Man _genially. “All 
this miserable worm stuff is just China 
manners, isn’t it? In that case—I apolo- 
gize. And if your August and Honorable 
High Mightiness will condescend to 
hearken to my abysmally low and de- 
graded self, I will attempt to recite you a 
piece of miserably written and utterly use- 
less verse entitled, Galoshes. Will your 
Sky-loftiness be pleased to be bored with 
it?” 

The Mandarin grinned a broad grin. 

“In the noble and magnificent language 
of your great and superior nation,” said 
he, “shoot!” 


O the Gingerbread Man cleared his 

throat and began a poem all about 
Koo Kum the baker and custard pie 
maker. 

The Mandarin nodded all through it, 
but when the Gingerbread Man stopped, 
he woke up. 

“Proceed with your unmatched and 
magniloquent epic,” said he. 

“That’s all,” the Gingerbread Man re- 
plied. 

“But it doesn’t say anything about ga- 
loshes,” the Mandarin protested. 

“Neither did Koo Kum,” said the Gin- 
gerbread Man. 

“Well, he should have,” said the Man- 
darin decidedly. “Your poem isn’t fin- 
ished.” 

“Try mine then,” interrupted the Billi- 
ken. “Mine’s all about ‘The Gnu.’” 


“The New what?” asked the Mandarin, 
nodding. 

“Just the Gnu,” replied Billiken. 

“Very well,” nodded the Mandarin. 
“But I hope it is a more complete poem 
than the other one. It had better be, for 
unless it is I have a feeling I’m going to 
get the gidgets—and then you can’t tell 
what might happen.” 

“I have used this poem,” said Billiken, 
“to ward off measles, prickly heat and the 
heaves. It is a sure cure for shingles, 
hives, and colic—and while I don’t know 
what gidgets are, I’d like to see any gidget 
get around this poem.” 

“Proceed,” nodded the Mandarin. 

“The Gnu!” said Billiken again and 
recited : 


“T never knew,’ said the Kangaroo, 
‘A gnu who knew what he thought he 
knew 
And the gnus that I know are many. 
It is news to me, I am telling you, 
That the gnus know news when it’s 
really new, 
For the gnus never heard of any! 


“Tt may be true,’ said the Kangaroo, 
‘That a new gnu knows what an old gnu 
knew, 
Which is little enough, you said it; 
But if I ever should get the cue 
That a new gnu knew Who’s Who in 
the Zoo 
It’s something I couldn’t credit. 


“‘The only gnu that I ever knew 
Whose nose knew news when it came in 
view 
Was a gnu from Patagonia. 
a knew new news as the gnus don’t 
o 
But that gnu got flu from some gnus 
he knew; 
He sneezed, achoo! 
Till he turned pale blue— 
Ah, sad is the news of this gnu I knew, 
For he died of double gnu-monia!’” 


When the Billiken had finished, the 
Mandarin was silent. But his head was 
nodding just about twice as rapidly as be- 
fore, and the glaze of his China face got 
distinctly red and then deep purple. 

“He’s going to have the gidgets, he’s go- 
ing to have the gidgets,” whispered the 
captain of soldiers. “The only other time 
he’s looked like that, he had ’em—and it 
was a poem then that started him.” 

“What did he do?” whispered Billiken, 
slightly pale. 

“It was just a mild attack,” said the 
captain; “so all he did was to have a 
suit made of barbed wire, put it on the 
poet, and then tie the poet on a wild 
horse.” 

“And I can’t ride,” moaned Billiken. 

While the Mandarin’s head nodded 
faster and faster and his face grew blacker 
and blacker, Bill heard the Mandarin’s 
secretary cry out to the captain. 

“The bears! Bring in the bears!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the Billiken. “He's 
going to throw me to the bears. Don’t 
let him throw me to the bears.” 

“We won't,” said Bill. “We'll all fight, 
we will.” 

“You bet,” growled Bingo. 

“Tl fight, too,” said the Gingerbread 
Man. “I'll show ’em I’m full of ginger.” 

“We'll throw cocoanuts at ’em,” cried 
the three monkeys. 

And so the little company of travelers 
stood at bay before the Mandarin, re- 
solved to resist to the last! 


ND then the bears came in—the bears 
came dancing, prancing, skipping, 
pirouetting in, two genial white bears, 
two shiny China bears with broad smiles 
on their faces. 

And as soon as the Mandarin caught 
sight of them, his face faded from black 
to purple, and from purple to red, and 
from red to pink, and from pink to pink- 
and-wWhite China. And his head nodded 
more slowly, and his scowl changed to a 
grin. 

And all the Mandarin’s court were so 
happy to see the Mandarin happy again 


“hikes,” 
scouting, 


air, dry climate. 


the highest ic 


Box 28 


life at this well-known school. Thor- 
ough scholastic work goes hand in 
hand with the stirring activities of 
military life and all manner of ath- 
letic sports. 


MORGAN PARK 


ENNESSEE 


A school distinguished by the 
record of its graduates in college 
—a distinction its undergradu- 
ates strive to maintain. Stimu- 
lates good students to their best 


endeavors and ordinar’ 
to higher and better achievement, 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 12, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 


al 
THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s” 


A college preparatory school with high academic 
standards. Military discipline that fosters manli- 
ness and Integrity. Masters and comrades inspire 


leals. A faculty of sympathetic and 
earnest educators. 


EPISCOPAL 


vERY wide-awake, red- blooded canoeing, track, basketball, hockey, 
American boy will find some- skiing, gymnastics, bowling, trap- 
thing that will appeal to him in the — shooting, rifle - practice, swimming, 


roundings. 


Military drill, marches, 
signaling, radio, first aid, 
football, baseball, rowing, 


Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given indi- 
vidual guidance by men who are outstanding 
teachers. He 
panions in modern buildings on a 20-acre 
campus in beautiful Beverly Hills, a suburb 
of Chicago. He receives thorough prepara- 
tion for college and technical schools. His 
character and physique are developed by 
supervised athletics. Separate Lower 
School. 54th year. Summer Camp in 
Michigan. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Box 927, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 


The T. M. I. graduate 
comes out clean moral- 
ly, robust physically, 
alert mentally and 
trained to habits of 
study and work which 
practically guarantee 
his success in college 
and in later life. 


students 


gymnasiums in 
ip are the ripe fruits of the 
High School and Junior College 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent, 


In the Sunshine State 


A cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


bak, att 


Graduates in 44 colleges. 


~—- Ht. Johns Pilitary Meademy 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


boxing, etc., all under expert instruc- 
tors and coaches 
Cadets learn real dis- 
cipline is se/f-discipline. 
has long been known as THE AmERI- 
can Rucsy. For handsome catalogue 
and full particulars address 

ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 21-H, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


lives with wholesome com- ; 


ILITARY 


courage and virility. 


. Modern fireproof buildin, 
ball, swimming, baseball, track 
Write for catalogue and information. 


734 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


amid ideal sur- 


St. John’s 


In healthful highlands of 

Tennessee. Mild cli- 
mate. Year-round outdoor 
drills and sports. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming pool, cin- 
der track. All athletics. 
Unit R.O.T.C. 54th year. 
Satisfied patrons in 44 states, 
For catalog address 


KEMPER muitary scHoo. 


THREE generations of Kemper men have distinguished 
themselves in business, professional und political life. 
Qualities of leade 
Kemper system. 

courses plus military training which produces moral 


One of the largest and fineet 


Unsurpassed facilities for 
Football, basket- 
stling, and boxing. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior Col- 
lege work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of aca- 
demic, military and physical training. All sports, including polo and_swim- 
ming. R.O.T.C. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing 


Box N, Roswell, New Mexico 


Business course. Junior Department beginning 
with 7th grade. Extensive campus in the hills. 
Well-planned recreation and athletics. Extensive 
athletic field, Riding school, excellent stable of 
horses. Swimming pool. For catalog address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


Manlius, N.Y. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


CuLveR cadets enjoy their school life, 


school work and school sports to their fullest 
The comprehensive 
curriculum definitely prepares for your chosen college, Gov- 
No matter what your athleti¢ in- 
terests, Culver’s unsurpassed equipment supplies every opportunity to enjoy 
and excel in sports under expert trainers and coaches. 

Recreation Building with 50,000 square feet of 


extent because they are different. 


ernment Academy or business, 


700-acre, rolling, wooded estate. 


<I 


playground. Riding Hall where 100 mounted cadets can maneuver at ease. 9-hole golf 


course. One of the largest swimming poo 
and polo fields. 


100% voluntary participation in athletics. 


s under cover, Shell racing. Athletic, drill 
For catalog address 


The Registrar, Culver, Ind. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Germantown, Ohio 


A scHoot with a prized democratic spirit, 
each year sending out a group of young men 
well prepared for college or business. In the 
yalley_of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is an at- 
tractive, inspirational form of outdoor exer- 
cise, appealing to every boy. Gym, athletic 
field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 
football fields, and billiard rooms, Social ease 
developed at school functions. Modern fire- 
proof buildings, School band and orchestra. 
Catalogue. 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 

Box 275 Germantown, Ohio 
Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 


HEIGHTS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
ache ditinction 


‘ YG ‘ 
THE South's most eplen- 
@idly equipped echool for 
boys. In historic town, 
30 miles from Nashyille, 
free from city distractions. 
Prepares for all colleges and 
universities. JuniorR. 
All athlotic facilitie 
ber Southern Ass'n 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys from 8 to 20 years of ages 
Monies Association Military Colleges 
‘and Schools of the United States. 


Affectionately known as M. M. A, Builds a clean mind 
inasound eben developsinitiativeandindividualism, 
“Big Brother Plan” of government gives close personal | 
touch between cadetsand instructors, encouraging |} 
friendships, Privilege system insures a contented student 
body pe) enthusiastic school spirit. R. O, T. C, unit 
with Army Officers, Directed Athletics, reaching every j 
cadet. College Preparatory. Business and 

‘Music. Separate Lower School for younger 

boys. Faculty and equipment excep:ional, 

Capacity taxed annually, Early enrollment 

necessary, Catalog. Ad 

COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 

Box 125 Mexico, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WOULDN'T you like to fall into 
step with 300 Clear-eyed, alert 
fellows, training themselves for 
leadership? You'll catch the 
Wentworth spirit right away. 
From reveille to taps every hour 
in the day is filled with interest- 
ing work or valuable recreation. 
A carefully selected faculty co- 
operates in every way with the 
student body. 


Junior and Senior High Schools (7th to 12th 
grades). Junior College (2 ). Fully accredited, 
The oldest military school we of the Mississippi 
River, 43 miles from Kansas City. 50-acre campus. 
All athletics, Indoor swimming pool. Government 
supervision, R.O.T.C. Write for catalogue. Col. 
Sandford Sellers, President, Box A, Lexington, Mo. 


Member 
Association of Military Schools and Colleges of U.S. 


MILITARY 


FORK UNION ‘ckbemy 


Central Virginia focation, 50 miles from Richmond. 
Prepares for college or business with thorough mil- 
itary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. New fireproof buildings, Complete 
equipment for all sports. Strong teams, Aided and 
inspected by War Dept. R. O. T. C. 140 acres, 30th 
Address COL, N. J. PERKINS, 


year. Catalog. 


President, Box A, Fork Union, Va. 


Morthwestern 
Military and 


Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College 
Preparatory School and Junior 
College will prove of interest 
to discriminating parents, 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, President 


——————————————————————— 
Kentucky Military Institute 
OLDEST PRIVATE MILITARY SCHOOL IN AMERICA 

College entrance standarc ol 

courses, Accredited. 

Modern, fire-proof buil . 

Col, ©, B. Richmond, Pres., 


“MILITARY SCHOOL 

Diploma to. all colleges, 

Small classes, expert faculty. New 

fire-proof buildings. R.0.T.C, Under 

U. 8. Gov't, Winning Athletics. Catalog:— 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box B, Waynesboro, Va. 


Military cAcademy 


a 


a BUILDERS 
OF MEN FOR 34 YEARS 


34 years of experience in training boys in 
moral and physical health and scholarship. 
Modern, complete equipment. R.O.T.C. 
under U.S. Army officers. Junior school 
in separate building. 70 acre campus with 
lake and golf course. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. For catalog, address: 


COL. W. O. BATTS, Superintendent 
Box A, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
that everybody hurrahed, and six of the 
China ladies in waiting fainted and 
smashed to pieces on the floor and had 
to be swept up by the dust-pan-and- 
broom brigade. 

“What wonderful bears!” said Bill. 
“What kind are they?” 

“The best bears in the world,” said the 
captain. “Bear and Forebear!” 

The bears came to the Mandarin’s 
throne and sat on either side of him. The 
Mandarin nodding, smiled at Billiken. 

“Tt’s the bears that saved you,” he said. 
“Bear and Forbear. With them around 
I’m able to bear your poem and forbear 
having you baked in the kiln with all 
your friends. But let us hope, let us sin- 
cerely hope,” the Mandarin went on, “that 
this boy’s poem is the kind of poem that 
is fit for a Mandarin. If it isn’t—” his 
eyebrows drew down in a terrific scowl 
that made Bill’s blood run cold. 

“Please, Mr. Mandarin,” said Bill. “I’m 
sorry, but I haven’t any poem.” 

“What?” shouted the Mandarin. “What, 
no poem! By the Sev- 
enteen Warts on the 
Chin of My Great 
Uncle’s Grandfather— 
this is Treason. 

“No poem! For six- 
teen centuries nobody 
has dared approach a 
China Mandarin with- 
out a poem. And now 
—a boy, a mere chit 
of a boy, comes here 
without a poem!” 

He choked with 
rage and his head 
nodded so fast one 
could hardly see his 
features. 

His secretary whis- 
pered to him, the two 
bears nudged him and 
patted him with their 
paws, but his rage 
only grew greater. 

“Drive these bears 
away!” he shrieked, 
“IT won’t bear and for- 
bear Treason! Anar- 
chy! Call the execu- 
tioners.” 

The two bears 
scampered down the 
steps and out the 
door. The secretary 
again whispered some- 
thing to the Manda- 
rin, but he screeched: 

“Gidgets! Gidgets! 
Bring on the gidgets! 
What do I care for 


cide,” 


was 


ANOTHER BIG 


NAVY STORY 
By Warren H. Miller 


A raging sea tossed the 
damaged target raft, but 


*Stanguey boarded her 
regardless. ‘Sheer sui- 
groaned Wally 
and Dummy. As they 
watched, a wave washed 
the raft clean. A vanish- 
ing black speck in a 
welter of foam — that 
*Stanguey. What 
could be done? 
next month for 


“THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS OF 
THE MONTANA” 


THE AmeErIcAN Boy 


mie about giving us a “lift?” asked 
li. 

“Where are you going?” replied Boy 
Blue. 

“I don’t know exactly,” said Bill, “but 
we might as well go where you're going 
as stay here.” 

“Better,” said the Gingerbread Man, 
“because my feet are getting wet already.” 

Bill looked down at his own feet and 
saw that they were in three inches of 
water, and even as he noted that, the 
water rose another two inches. 

“Hop in, quick,” cried Little Boy Blue. 
“It’s Jupiter Pluvius. We'll have to dtive 
like anything to escape being drowned.” 

“Where does all that water come 
from?” asked Bill, as they all scrambled 
into the car. 

“It’s Jupiter Pluvius reigning,” said 
Boy Blue. 

“But there isn’t any rain,” said Bill. 

“T didn’t say there was any rain; I said 
it was Jupiter Pluvius reigning. He 
reigns oyer all these fields.” 

“But the road is dry,” said Bill, as they 
sped along. 

“Tt’s a public road,” 
said Boy Blue, “and 
he isn’t supposed to 
reign over it. But you 
never can tell about 
him. He hasn’t reign- 
ed at all for about a 
month; I guess he 
was on his vacation. 
The last time he came 
back from his vaca- 
tion he went back to 
reigning with a ven- 
geance. The whole 
country was flooded 
and all the dogs 
turned into dogfish, 
and the cats to cat- 
fish, and the bulls to 
bullfish.” 

“Gee!” said Bingo. 
“Step on it, can’t 
you? I don’t want to 
be a dogfish. I saw 
one once, and of all 
the ugly beasts—” 

Boy Blue “stepped 
on it” and the car 
jumped forward. The 
road now ran between 
two great lakes whose 
limits they couldn’t 
see, and as they 
bowled along they 
saw houses and shops 
and schools and 
churches bobbing 
about in the water. 

Suddenly, from the 


Look 


the gidgets? I want to 
have the gidgets.” 

The Mandarin’s court was promptly in 
an uproar. Courtiers went running about, 
soldiers surged to and fro, court ladies 
screamed and fainted. 

The Mandarin stood yelling on the 
steps of his throne and now his robes as 
well as his face were growing red and then 
purple. He took one step toward Bill— 
and faithful Bingo with a snarl flew at 
him. The Mandarin aimed a kick at 
Bingo, lost his balance, and crashed down 
the steps of his throne, smashing into ten 
thousand pieces. 


ND with that crash of the falling Man- 
darin, the whole of the Mandarin’s 
court—ladies, courtiers, soldiers, and all— 
vanished like a puff of smoke, leaving Bill 
and his fellow travelers standing outside a 
hedge and beside a road. Of the Manda- 
rin’s palace, there was no sign. 

“Well,” said Billiken, after a moment, 
“that party busted up early.” 

“T hope the Dragon didn’t bust up, too,’ 
said Bill. “We’ve got to get away from 
here. Look—the water’s rising all around 
here.” 

Just then, down the road came a car, 
its driver blowing his horn almost con- 
stantly. 

The car stopped near them. The driver 
called out, “Seen any cows around here?” 

“We haven't,” answered Billiken, “But 
that question settles it. You’re Little Boy 
Blue, aren’t you?” 

“T am. How did you know?” 

“T was sure of it as soon as I heard you 
blowing your horn,” said the Billiken com- 
placently. 


roadside came a loud 
“Falloo!” 

Bill glanced in the direction of the call 
and saw the two white bears from the 
Mandarin’s palace floundering through 
the water toward the road. 

“Oh, stop, please,” begged Bill. “They 
want a lift—and they're fine bears.” 

“All right,” Boy Blue responded, “T’ll 
stop this time. But I can’t do it again 
because the water is flowing over the 
road now and if we don’t get past Jupiter 
Pluvius’ country before long we'll be 
drowned.” 

The two bears scrambled aboard the 
car, and Boy Blue started again. The 
bears were very wet and bedraggled, and 
the minute they got their breath they 
shook themselves all over everybody in 
the car. 

“Hey!” said the Gingerbread Man. 
“Look out—you'll get me all spongy 
again.” 

“Excuse us,” said the two bears in 
unison. “We forgot we had fur. We 
used to be China bears.” 

“How did you get this fur?” asked Billi- 
ken, stroking the coat of one of the bears. 

“We walked and waded and swam this 
fur,” said the bears. “But if you hadn’t 
come along we wouldn’t have got much 
further,” 

“I mean how did you get this fur coat,” 
explained Billiken. 

“Tt just grew, all of a sudden,” said 
the bears. “We ran away from the Man- 
darin because he had the gidgets, and we 
were out in the fields turning somersaults 
and sneezing and coughing as usual, when 
we heard a crash and a smash—and the 
Mandarin’s palace was gone and we had 
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fur. That’s all we know—and we'd rather 
be China because this fur is hot.” 

It certainly must have been hot, be- 
cause little streams of perspiration were 
now running down all over the two bears, 
and filling the bottom of the car. 

“Hey,” said the Gingerbread Man, “you 
are going to get me all spongy again.” 

He climbed up on the top of the seat 
and got as far away from the bears as 
he could. 

Just then the car strnck a series of tre- 
mendous Thank You Ma’ams that threw 
everybody into the air. 

“Achoo! Achoo! Achoo!” sneezed one 
of the bears, and shook so as he sneezed 
that his wet fur created a veritable 
shower. 

At the same time the other bear began 
to cough violently, and that, too, shook 
a spray of water from his wet fur. 

“Tt ain’t enough,” said the Gingerbread 
Man, “to have oceans under the wheels, 
and seas in the bottom of the car but 
we gotta have waterfalls and lawn sprink- 
lers and shower baths masquerading as 
bears!” 

“Achoo! Sorry—sorry—achoo!” said one 
bear. “B-b-but—achoo! It’s the—achoo! 
—pepper inside me getting out.” 

“T beg your — (cough) — pardon — 
(cough) !” said the other bear, “but it’s 
the—(cough)—salt inside me getting out.” 

Then they coughed and sneezed to- 


gether while the Gingerbread Man 
shrieked. 

“They'll get me spongy! They'll get me 
spongy!” 


Recovering from their spasm, the two 
bears smiled ruefully, and apologetically. 

“We can’t help it,” they said in unison 
again. “You see,” and they pointed at 
each other, “Bear is a pepper sellar and 
Forbear is a salt sellar and when we get 
shaken up Bear gets pepper in his nose 
and Forbear gets salt in his throat—and 
we have to sneeze and cough.” 

“Tf you're salt and pepper sellers,” said 
the Gingerbread Man, “why don’t you sell 
your salt and pepper and get rid of it in- 
stead of being a nuisance around people?” 

“We don’t sell pepper and salt,” said 
Bear and Forbear; “we’re pepper and salt 
shakers.” 

“You’re water shakers, that’s what you 
are,” said the Gingerbread Man. 

“When you want pepper or salt you 
turn us upside down and shake us,” said 
the two bears, 

“Well,” protested the Gingerbread Man, 
“nobody’s asked for any pepper or salt 
—and yet you’ve been shaking yourselves 
all over me. Just please wait until some- 
body shakes you.” 

“We'll try,” said the two bears. And 
peace was restored. 

“Look!” said Bill. “The water’s over the 
road. Great guns, it’s up to the hubs! 
Did you ever see more water?” 

“Nevermore,” croaked a voice at his 
elbow. 

It was the Raven. 

“Where did you 
manded Bill. 

“Nowhere,” said the Raven. 

“We know that,” said Billiken, 
who invited you?” 

“Nobody,” answered the Raven. 

“Did you have the idea you’d be wel- 
come here?” inquired the Gingerbread 
Man. 

“Nevermore,” 


Eee engine began to cough and sput- 
ter, for the water was now up to 
the tops of the wheels. In a moment 
it gave one final cough and died, leav- 
ing Boy Blue and his passengers marooned 
in water that extended as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“We're stalled,” said Boy Blue. “I 
doubt if the car will run again.” 

“Nevermore,” croaked the Raven. 

“Ts that bird a friend of yours?” asked 
Boy Blue. “And doesn’t he ever act any 
happier than this?” 

“Nevermore,” croaked the Raven. 

“He’s no friend of ours,” said Billiken, 
“he came from Nowhere and he’s nothing 
to us.” 

“Nevermore,” said the Raven. 

“That ‘Nevermore’ gets on my nerves,” 
a Boy Blue. “Can’t you make him stop 
it 

“Nevermore,” croaked the Raven again, 

“T can stop him,” growled Bingo. “I'll 
bite his head off!” 


come from?” de- 


“but 


said the Raven. 


“Never—,” the Raven began, but Bin- 
go opened his mouth and showed his 
shining teeth. 

“Just one bite will do it,” Bingo warned 
the bird. 

“Never—” 

Bingo growled. 

“Mind,” said the Rav en. 

“T don’t know what we're going to do,” 
said Boy Blue anxiously. “Swim, I guess. 
The car won't float, even if it is loaded 
full of animals like Noah’s Ark.” 

But the car did float—for with one of 
those changes with which Bill now was 
becoming familiar, the auto had turned 
into a Noah’s Ark, and they were on the 
bridge with Noah. 

Bill recognized him at once as the Noah 
with whom he had played as a very small 
boy. But before Bill could so much as 
shake hands with his old friends, they 
heard a tremendous trumpeting outside. 

Woah peered out the window of the 
ark. 

“Hey!” he shouted, “keep away! There 
ain’t no room for elephants. Keep swim- 
min’!” 

For answer a huge trunk was poked 
through the window and the little ark 
almost keeled over. 

“Hii,” yelled Noah again. “Hi! You'll 
sink us. We ain’t built for elephants. 
You kin swim.” 

“We can’t swim,” trumpeted one of the 
great brown beasts, floundering in the 
water. “We're bronze elephants and we 
can’t swim. Let us on board. We're up 
to our tusks now.” 

And the two elephants seized the rail of 
the ark and lifted themselves to their 
hind feet. The little craft heeled in- 
stantly, spilling Bill and his company of 
travelers into the water. There they all 
splashed about for a moment. 

Only for a moment, however, for al- 
most immediately a hard sandpaper back 
rose under them and lifted them above 
the flood. 

It was the Shark, and only a little dis- 
tance away was the little ship on which 
they had first taken refuge from the 
Dragon. 


O quickly was the rescue made that 
even the Gingerbread Man hadn’t had 
time to get more than a tiny bit spongy. 
“So you are Percy, the Gentleman 
Shark,” said Bill, gratefully. “And you did 
bring back our ship.” 

“Knew you wouldn't want it until now,” 
said Perey. “No use paying docking 
charges while you were traveling on land. 
And I like to tow a ship around for ex- 
ercise. Now I'll tow you home.” 

He swam slowly to the side of their 
ship, The three monkeys clambered 
swiftly up the side, let down the ladder, 
and every body—Bill, Bingo, Boy Blue, 
Billiken, and the “two bears—climbed to 
the deck. The Gingerbread Man was a 
tiny bit too soft to make it; so Blind, 
Deaf and Dumb let down a sheet and 
hauled him up in it. They laid him on 
the deck to dry. 

Steadily, Perey, the Gentleman Shark, 
towed them along until— 

Splash! Something tremendous seemed 
to hit the water near them. The little 
ship was drenched in spray; then it rose 
up and up and up on a huge wave until 
Bill was dizzy. Then it began to drop, 
but not far, for with a jar it perched pre- 
cariously on a shelf of rock against a 
cliff that seemed to. have risen out of the 
water to receive it. 

Bill looked over the edge and saw the 
Dragon, who had suddenly appeared from 
Nowhere, flopping about in the water 
where he had fallen. 

Even at that aistance, Bill could see 
that the Dragon’s metal wings had 
cracked. 

And on the cliff beside the ship, Percy, 
the Gentleman Shark, was flopping too. 

As Bill and his companions stared 
around them, the shelf of rock changed to 
what Bill realized was the mantlepiece of 
his father’s study. He clambered down 
the side of the ship and ran to the spot 
where Perey had been flopping. Percy 
wasn’t there. But above, in his picture 
frame, he grinned down upon Bill. 

“Nice trip, wasn’t it?” said Percy. “But 
it’s good to get home.” 

Yes, it was good to get home, Bill 
thought, but he felt very small. It 
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looked at least a hundred feet down to 
the rug, and he couldn’t imagine how he 
was going to get down. 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind solved the puz- 
zle for him. They hung the ship’s tow 
rope from the mantlepiece and scampered 
merrily down it. 

Bill hesitated a minute. 

“Who else is coming?” he asked. 

“Me, of course,” said Bingo. “I go where 
you go.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“They probably vanished,” said _Billi- 
ken, with a chuckle, “leaving Noah Dress. 
That’s logic!” 

Bill dropped down in the big wing 
chair and closed his eyes, reviewing his 
adventures. Were they all part of that 
blinking Billiken’s plan? Mr. Coulter came 
in. Bill’s eyes opened with a jerk. 

“Well, son,” said his father, “you cer- 
tainly do sleep sound. You slept right 
through a storm that shook down the 
Chinese mandarin and the Chinese dragon, 


self-supporting boys are a thirty-year traditi aa é 
see rehtetis Fields & : = fhteties un breaking the mandarin into bits and 


smashing both wings of the dragon. And 
your old Noah’s ark up in the attic fell 
off the shelf. And the bronze elephants 
fell off the book shelf, and the Buddha 
fell off the hall table. It was quite some 
affair.” 

“Dad, you don’t know the half of it,” 
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“Me, too,” said Billiken. “I must see 
you home safely.” 

“Us,” said Bear and Forbear. “We be- 
long on the dining room table.” 

“And you?” Bill asked of the Raven, 
dejectedly sitting on the ship’s rail. 

“Nevermore,” croaked the Raven, flop- 
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and Billiken slid down the rope to the 
study rug. 

And as he touched the rug, Bill found 
himself hrs usual stature and Bingo his 
natural size. Billiken looked dwarfed be- 
side them. 

“Put me up on the desk,” said Billi- 
ken; “it’s too far for me to climb, And 
your father wouldn’t like it if he didn’t 


of a pagan pal. 
find me where I belong when he comes “By the way, young feller, me lad,” 
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the hall, and Bear and Forbear shinnied “Yes, sir,” said Bill, as Billiken winked 
up the dining room table. again. It may not have been a wink— 
“I wonder what became of Noah and but still— 
his ark?” said Bill. You can’t blame Bill if he winked back. 


“What in the world are you talking 
about?” asked his father. 

Bill, suddenly wary, didn’t explain, but 
he could have sworn he caught something 
like a wink on the grinning face of the 
Billiken. It might have been the sunlight 
following the storm that glittered on Bill- 
iken, but it looked like a wink—the wink 
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Please address your ballot to “Best Reading’ Editor, THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 W. 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Here's the list—remember to put a number or an “X” 
opposite each title. a 


oS UFFIEL LT isz 


|N ENDOWED SCHOOL 


Rich in Traditions Modern in Methods 
Moderate in Cost 


Well coached athletics for every boy. 


Interesting student activities. New athletic 
field. Put Number 


or “X” here Story Author 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Special Junior School for Younger Boys. 
(Ask for booklet on Junior School.) 


Bill and the Billiken Berton Braley 


For catalog and athletic folder address 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Box 12, High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


Karl W. Detzer 


“High Ball!” John Kinner Blitz 


Mus of the Watersides D. C. and L. R. Peattie 


Webb ace Dicothils, peste 


from Los Angeles. Boys 
Cal Rech 1a 


tide their own horses. Derry Stands Guard Hubert Evans 
sonal honor. The school has had marked suc- 


7 Bordon SPrepasatory Gnd 
Junior College of the “West! 


Nationally accredited. Near 


ES 'm Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
jp Frank G, Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box A, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 


High standards of per- 


Laurie Y. Erskine 


of 


The Man Who Brought Down Five 


Thompson Webb, Headmaster. 


Claremont, California. 


Red Crow’s Brother James Willard Schultz 


. for nearly two cen- For Boys 6 to 15 i y uli iger 
West Nottingham Academy fi:itshasveon suc: O D thes The Forging of Peter Cray William Heylige 
cessfully building character and preparing boy college. 13 ear 
Small classes. Individual Instruction. Supervised Study. All athletics, ‘Every Boy on a Tear.” 75 i ARR eae 


Silent Mr. Forrester—Again 


Hour from Chicago, Exper teachers who 
understand boys. Free Catalog. Address 
NOBLE HILL, Prin., Box 8, Woodstock, Illinois 


University Trained Masters. Separate Dormitory for 
Younger Boys. Democratic. Christian. Moderate rates. 
Catalogue. J. Paul Siaybaugh, Headmaster, Colora, Maryland 


The Boy in the Silver Ship Thomson Burtis 


For Boys 


College Preparatory 


Distinctively Educational — diploma 
admits to ALL certificate universities. 


Athletics for ALL 
FOOTBALL: 5 separate teams of dif- 
ferent sizes and weights, gives all boys a 


chance. 
ce ae et ie as PRE TTA BASKETBALL: 6 separate teams of dit- 
year. On Lake. Hour north of Chicago. Ga ts fs 
Modern buildings, gym., swimming pool. I a at a aa 
Mor ONT ATOG aden: toke Wanita BASEBALL: 4 separate teams of differ- 
Richards, Headmaster, Box 129, Fei yale i 


Also Swimming, Tennis 
in fact every boy 


Chenea fared atiatle 
+ 


— 6) Lake Forest 
Mlinois. 


MAIL YOUR BALLOT TO-DAY 


August, 1927 


Shattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school carrying on 
the ideals and traditions of its founders— 
training boys as a work of service, not for 
profit. Under experienced teachers. Shat- 
tuck boys make good records in the Uni- 
versities and are qualified for life’s work. 
Business course. 


Military training under expert officers 
detailed by the U. S, War Dept. Manly 
character, sound 
scholarship and 
high ideals are de- 
veloped. All ath- 
letics under eight 
coaches—16 build- 
ings, 240 acres. 
Summer School. 
67th year. For 
catalog address C. 
W. Newhall, Head- 
master. 


Box B. 
Faribault, Minn. 


Golshnes Readies 


A school for 110 boys. Modern buildings, comfort- 
able and homelike. Beautiful, healtht ‘ul, historic 
location near the mountains. College preparatory 
and general academic courses, All athletics and 
sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Separate Junior Dormitory. $475-575. 101st year. 
Write for catalog to 

DR. CHARLES H. HUBER, Headmaster 

ox L, Gettysburg, Pa. 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal 


Investigation of 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 


ox ©. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Blairstown, N. J. 


LS.K I> O-GESEURIS 


boy more than an education. It offershimself-reliance, 
Be nyelcal development mantiood! Write for literature 
je 


cacriting the k isk! plan in detail 
ison, Bresident, Bex 925, Saltaburg, Pa. 


ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lakeregion. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 29 
colleges. All athletics. 54th year. For catalog ad- 
dress Principal, Box D, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


ARRINGTON HALL 


School for boys in the grades. Best of equip- 
ment, Half usual rate. Every boy on some 
athletic team. Free Catalog: Chicago Office: 


1204 Stevens Bldg., or Box B, Knoxville, Ill. 


The SWAVELY «5. 


Intensive college preparation. Accredited. Small classes. 
Faculty of specialists. Located in historical Virginia one 
hour from the National Capitol. Athletics. 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-B, Manassas, Va. 


Horseback 


The Collegiate Institute 


An old established school for boys; a 4 year preparatory 
course and two years of Junior College work. Military 
training. Est. 184. Rate $000. Address @. F. MeAll- 
ister, Ac M., Principal, Box 8, Mt Pleasant, N. G- 
Boys’ College 


TICTON ‘Beacons 


ENDOWED, progressive school, splendid traditions in echol- 
arship, sports and athletics. Moderate rates. Separate 
Lower School. Catalogs on request. George L. Plimpton, 
si » Box B, Tilton, N. H. 


BATTLE ven ACADEMY 


if 


One of the South's 0 oldest ools in the Blue Grae: 
of Tennessee. Strong faculty. All athletics, Eo 
limited, Box 333, Franklin, Tenn. 


No. 745. Constantinople. 


A special prize will be given for the 
best and longest series of connected sen- 
tences made up of words formed out of 
the letters in “Constantinople.” Here is a 
specimen sentence: 

Leon sent to Anne in Naples a scant 
pint paint tin. 


Rutherford, N. J. Grorcine Hance. 


No. 746. Transposal Acrostic. 


Transpose the following words to form 
other words. The initials of the new words 
will spell the name of an animal. 

Robe, sap, made, rage, cure, drawer. 


No. Arlington, N. J. Ges. 
No. 747. Rebus (5 letters) 
= 
Dad begins to fret: 
“Aren’t you TOTAL yet?” 
El Paso, Tex. Hirt Fisu. 


Vo. 748. Word Hunt. 


RALPH 


How many five-letter words can you 
find moving from one letter to an ad- 
joining or cornering one as in the king’s 
move in chess in the foregoing square of 
boys’ names? Plurals will be allowed and 
proper names, other than those given 
above. Ten words will be counted a cor- 
rect answer, and a special prize will be 
given for the longest list. 


Chicago, Ill. Ep Warp. 


No. 749. Curtailment. (8 letters) 


A word meaning “characterized by pat- 
terns,” curtailed makes “to imitate.” Cur- 
tailed again makes successively to jabber, 
the paw of an animal, stalemate, a light 
touch, father, and a medieval Roman 
numeral meaning 400. 


Rock Island, Ill. Sosyer OumMann. 


No. 750. Double Pi. 


Rolgy anc deaf nhew hiter? 
Regach O liwd tyhe het dame! 
Donwer'd eht lal drowl. 
Amed teh rhoon hyet greach! 
Onhor glith het girbade, 
Ixs ehdrudn bonle! 


Re-arrange the letters in each word and 
then re-arrange the words in each line so 
as to form a part of a well-known poem 
by Tennyson. 


Grantwood, N. J. Dorey. 


Prize Offers. 


Best list of answers, $1. Best list of 
five solutions, 75c. Best list of four solu- 
tions, 50c. Best list of less than four solu- 
tions, 25c. Best answer to No. 745, special 
prize. Best answer to No. 748, special 
prize. All lists of four or more solutions 
are recorded, and 25 solutions wins a book. 
Send all puzzles and answers to puzzles 
to Kappa Kappa, care THe AMERICAN 
Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to. June Puzzles. 


739. 
year. 
740, Adder, anaconda, asp, blacksnake, 


1932, since 1900 was not a leap 


boa, cobra, curucucu, garter snake, grass 
snake, horned viper, milk adder, milk 
snake, pit viper, python, racer, rat snake, 
rattler, rattlesnake, ringed snake, thunder 
snake, viper, water snake. 

741. Lots, slot, lost. 

742. Affection, aversion; accomplice, 
adversary; cease, continue; compel, coax; 
confirm, contradict; ete. 

743. Winning, inning. 

744. Boss, ton, Boston, 


April Prize Winners, 


Best complete: Hill Fish, El Paso, Tex. 
Best five solutions: Sakr-el-Bahr, Milford, Ind. 
Best four solutions: Hercules, Marietta, Pa. 


Best less than four: William Lewis, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Best list adjectives (No. 735): Donald W. 


Haff, Northampton, Pa, 
Most popular puzzle: 


‘ N, R. Rival, New York 
City. (No address) 


Book Winners for 25 solutions: A. A. E., N. 
S.; A. Bove, Mich.; Albert Lewis, Tenn.; B. 
Hayve, Conn.; Canuck, B. C.; Carl Frye, O.; 
C. L. Spears, Tex. (14th’ book); 
Davowen, 0. (12th); Dent, Calif. (10th); Dub- 
el-Chyn, N. D.; Earl F, Kitchen, N. E. 
Casey, S. D.; Ed U. Cation, O.; Eldo, O.; or: 
C. Edington, O. (19th); 5ARN, N. Mex.; ’Fred- 
erick E. Wirth, Kans.; Gene White, Mich.; H. 
Kay, Pa. (7th); Horse, Mass.; Ima Lone, Md. 
(11th); Jay ‘Alden, Ore.; John S. Weeks, N. Y.3 
Julius ‘Caesar, N. J.; Kenneth Ayre, Mo.; Kop- 
per Kid, Ariz.; Laurence E. Gibson, N. Y.; Les- 
ter F. Brewer, N. Y.; Lightnin’, N. J.; L. M. 
Enopee, Okla.; Minn E. Apolis, Minn.; Mort, 
S. D. (17th); Mun Kee, Va.; Nala G. Nol, Colo. 
(lth); Normalite, IIL; Oley, Wis.; Ory Ental, 
Ill; Osaple, Tex. (17th); Piker, Mo; R. B., 
Fla.; Rod Eric Dew, Mass.; Sara Swift Walker, 
Ga.; Sully, S. C.; The Gink, Mo.; Wise Bug, 
N. ¥.3 Wuz- Puz, Tex.; X. X. Xavier, I. 
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Honorable Mention, 


Completes: Albert Lewis, Alden Lanker, Amos 
Take, Baron Brehns*, Carl Frye, Clarence Tro- 
manhauser, C. L. Spears, Davowen*, Donald 
Haff", Don Key, Dougl.’ Ike Sixty*; Dub-el- 
Chyn, Eary Izz, Empy, Erle C. Edington", Fred- 
erick’ E. Wirth*, Geo. Ruhlen 4th, Get Sem, 
Henry Overholt, Hill Fish, Icky*, Ike N. Hunt, 
Iowa Bill, Jack Canuck, Jay Eff Tea, John S. 
Weeks*, Laurence E. Gibson*, L. J. Pelissier, 
Lotta Bunk", Marion A. Hirsch, McC.; Minn E- 
Apolis*, Minne A. Polis, Miss Teerie Mann*, 
Mort, Mun Kee, Osaple, Pocahontas, R. 
Rollo, Sherlock Holmes*, Sir X*, Spark Plug, 
Spencer Keeler, Sully, The  Gink, Thotful 
Thinker, Tryem All", Weesel, Wise Bug, Wm. 
Neely*, Zorro*. 

Five Solutions: Aabab, A. Boye, A. Bright 
Man, A. H. Clagett Jr., Ah Fun Lee, Akie Jew, 
Albert Bond, Alec Tric*, Alexander Mclver, 
Alfred W. Humphries*, Al K. Hall, Ambitious*, 
‘A. Merry Canboy, Andy Icogawan, ‘Ap L. Sauce, 


A. P. Rill, Archer & Nasmith Ltd.*, Arl, 
Arthur Moore, Arthur Stauffacher, Artie*, Art 
Knopinski, Asa Spades, A. W. O, L., Ban ‘Anna 


Earl, Bernard Holland, Bernard B, Ray, B. 
Hayve, Billy Kan, Blockhead*, B. Swaks, Buck- 
eye, Bull O’Knee, Burton E. Klein, Canuck, 
Captain Kidd, Carl ‘See a Reed, Car 
. Lina, C. C, Whitaker Jr., C. de Sun, Charles 
Carr, Charles Daly, Charles Harris,’ Charles 
King, Charles Norris, Charles Player, Charles 
Riordan Jr., Charles Ton, Chester*, penis N. 
Feede, Clarence Swanson, C. L. Clyde 
J Count de Cided, Count de “Shiceons 

P., Cris, Cummin Sidi Kater, Cus P. Doore, 
& T. Tude, Dalton D. Schnack, Damon_and 
Pythias, Dan_ Banta, Darling, Dawkin, Demo 
Lay, Dent*, Derald de_Lancey, Desperate Am- 
brose, Dick Condon, Dicky Bird, D. M. S.. 
Donald Gillies Jr, "Donald Schaefer, Donald 
Woods, Don Juan, Don Q., Dopey, Dray, Dud- 
ley B. Tenney, Dux, Earl, Earl E. Bird, Earl F. 
Kitchen, Earl of Doo, E. Casey*, E. C. ‘Robison, 
Edbut Winner, Edmund Biekey Edmund Dudek, 
Edmund H. Smith, Ed U. Cation*, Edward B. 
Bell, Edward Dufould, Edward Halpin, Edward 
Hotchkiss, Eff Jay Aye, Eldo*, El Filosofo*, El 
Franco, Ellis E. Moore, Elm Burk, E. R. Bat- 
teen, Eva Dently, Ewart H. Thresh, E. Z. 
Aspy*, E._Z. Way, Farley Foster, Fatter N. 
Anybody, Fatty, F. Bruary, 5ARN, Floyd 
Bennett, F-n F-n, Francis Hallenbeck, Francis 
Headley, Francis Ticknor, Frank Hudson, Frank 
Micklethwait*, Fred A. Teats, Gager Vaughan, 
Gaping Gaston, Gardner Bridges, Gardner Sea: 
grave, Garland Braden, Geb, Gene Eyus, Gene 
White, Geo. Graphy, George E, Arnold, George 
Baker, Geo. S. Kyllo, Glenn Hogue, Goo-fy, 
Hafta B. Rite*, Hal E. Tosis, Hal I. Tosis, 
Hammond Kabbidge, Harold Patton, Harold 
Rosenberg, Helen Harkey, Herbert M. Gustow, 
Herbie, H. Kay, H. M. B., Hobo, Hollis A. 
Ingalls, Homer K. M., Howard Closs, Howard 
B. Edwards, Howard Marshall, Howard Mit- 
chell, Iam Rite, Ic Ive Von, I. Kan Duum, Ike 

Getum, Ike N. Wyn, Ik Id Jew, Ima Lone, 
Ima Phoole, I. M. Hungry, Imp U. Dent, I. M. 
Wilder, Ina, I, R. Ishman, Izzy Blind*, Izzy 
Innit, Izzy Write, Jack Pine, James Kelly, 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The School 


for real Boys! 


Real, honest-to-goodness boys enjoy life 


at’ Pennington! All the comfort and fun 
of home life with all the advantages of 
school life. 10-acre field, 60 ft. pool, mod- 
ern gym, covered and open-air running 
tracks, all sports and games. 


PEN NINGTON 
builds boys into MEN 


Social, musical and literary organizations. 
Specially adapted training for business or 
college. Separate instructor to every 10 
boys insures intimate personal supervision. 


And all the while, the im- 
portance of character-build- 
ing on right lines is kept 
firmly in mind. Modernized 
plant backed by 88 years of 
moral and intellectual suc- 
cess. Home-like Lower 
School. Moderate rates, no 
extras. 8 miles from Prince- 
ton and Trenton, between 
New York and Philadel- 
phia, 


Send for fully illustrated, descriptive catalog 


Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt.D., 
Headmaster 
Box 30, Pennington, N. J. 


GREENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


115th YEAR IN THE “OLD VIRGINIA” 
TOWN OF LEWISBURG. = Healthful, 
mountainous location (2300 ft. Enean Green- 
brier White Sulphur Springs. New modern, 
fireproof buildings. System of awards 
arouses ambition and develops high mind- 
ed, manly boys. Every cadet in some 
athletic sport. Strong school teams. 
Horseback-riding. FIVE courses lead 
neluding business, Grad- 
tted to colleges without ex- 
amination. Year of collegiate work. 
Also lower school. Fine school 
spirit. Limited to 300. Earlyanel appli- 
cation advised. Free Catalog 


Address: COL. H. B. MOORE 
‘Box B, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


ACADEMY 
ELGIN po atferhdanier sotet 


Begins with first year high school. 
. All succeed. 


colle Athletics for every bo: 
pool. 


tion. 


Swimming 
Fine playing fields. Endowment permits $750 tui- 
Address Karl N. Stouffer, Registrar, Box Y, Elgin, 


Founded 
Tennessee Wesleyan College "{3¢§ 
Coeducations! Junior College with preparatory department. 
Highest Accredited standing. Special courses in music, art, 
busing re-medical, pre-engineering, athletics. New gym. 20- 
acre campus, 8 buildings. Low rate, Catalog and view book on 
request. President James L. Robb, Box B, Athens, Tennessee 


UKIN MILITARY ACADEMY 


For the younger boy. English _home environ- 


ment. Individual training. Healthful, semi- 
tropical climate, ‘Year around baseball and 
other athletics.” Request catalog. 

SN ANTONIO. TE 


my speech magazine. 10, ‘000 cases aeeatale treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech; 2333 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, rit Cause and Ceres ae tells how I 
cured myself after stammering N. Bogue, 
71051Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. 30" Praatabasatie 


oT a MME 


Pp} ect apench. Yin happiness, Ae 
E rina 
ohosanath reduced: Dinas covers portage. 


162 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit 


: Course for men of ambi- 
Electrical to: °¢) tinea “time, 
Over 5000 men trained. 
Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
trical 2 including 
Engineering tvs: 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 
trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 

in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

288 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


gs This FAMOUS Triangle Stamp 


FREE enamel 
CORHAN STANF (0 


FARLEY’S ‘SAVAGE’? PACKET 


Contains stamps from the lands of the Lascars, Maoris, 
Bushmen, Moros, Eskimos, etc.—heathens, cannibals & 
wild savages! Included are such countries as Guinea, 
Iceland, Congo (head-hunters) etc., etc. 105 stamps in 
all, all different with varieties from Asia, Africa, etc., 
for only 5¢ to approval applicants. 
C. J. Farley Stamp C Dept. A., 


MYSTIC’S ‘‘QUEER COUNTRY’’ PACKET!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following etrange lands: 


Auburndale, Mass, 


it Hyderabad North Be 10 janyika 
Senbeae® Teciona Nyssa Trinfdad Tobago 
ee br u gs. bor Prince ‘Poangl atta 
nda Por 
Ri Plas Lee Sen Wallis Futuna 
eae Monaco Sierre Leone Zanzibar 


Get jonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries'’ and make, your 
Fignduenvlousl Price only 100 t0 approval appticants, Write TODAY 
MASTIC STAMP COMPANY, (Depte 1) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


depicting won- 
any with, pitch 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, we will 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 25 CENTS 


ic ‘only Ai 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 1000 aiferent ‘de: 
100 Africa 60; 100 Asia 60c: 100 Balkan Sta 
onies 25c; 106 French Cols . 
packets for's3.00l Ii 
Poms stamp Co, 2221 m 


Allfor 12c: 984i 
BIG anused, incl, charity ai 
ict. 5 diff. French Colon 


et 

from obscure countri. of Transvaal, White Rus- 

OFFER! sis Copco! Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 
—— _ Now Zealand, Guatem: 

govina; perf, gauge, millimetre scale, ruler 

licates. | This big $$ outfit for 120 to ay 

PERRY, Dept. B, $6 Exchange Pl 


al applicants 
» PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


t eB ant 
mous take SEI Soe gprant bees Big’ Price List ae exteat 
D. M. Ward, 605 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 


C 0 | N 49 fing eging Goe:, 10 dif. sais y. ie 


Fioms se: 8 arrowheads 25, 


Greek afl fiver coin'$1;'U. 8. ce 
Boe: 40 var. riental coins 86c: 6 si 
andeoin for 6c. El 


premium of 50 different stunning 
stamps, pocket stamp book, per- 
foration gauge, mm. scale, ruler; 


TIP-TOP eee eye 


(cannibal land!) Gold ‘Boast, Paniacati for | est cents to 
applicants for Tip-Top approvals! 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Set of French Colony stamps showing African Native 
Ohief, Jungle Tiger and Forest Scenery together with 

our illustrated Stamp Album price list. Send 2c. for 
‘turn os 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. 


Triangles! 75% disc. 


Special spproval ah sheets with each Se packet con- 


Toronto, Canada 


taining ett GLES, 2 sets WAR TAX, set ALR- 
U. 8. stamp before 1880, etc., over 100 diff. 
stamps. MURRAY STAMP CO., 515 Tower Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


5 Wall St. Stock Transfer Slips 


FREE containing both United States and New 


York State revenue stamps to approval applicants 
only who enclose 20 postage. Some stamps priced as 
Jow as’ Xe each on our sheets. Great bargains. 

ert A. Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES & FOREIGN 


Approval sheets for beginners; booklets by countries 
for the more advanced. Everything for collectors, sets, 
packets, albums, hinges, etc. A stock of 40,000 varieties 
to select from. Reference please 

Old Colony Stamp Co. 333 Washington St., 


Diff. For’n $ With Pretty 
STAMPS preres 
Cat. Value 

Ro pie ma Ly yios for only 19¢ 


809 Northwe 


STAMPS FREE 


12 large showy picture stamps free with a request 
for my popular approvals at 50% discount. None 
Poste ety good sets free with sch return. 


Nees 


Oolonies, 50 Danzig, ere “He each, post. Se. 
Complete line Aibeme postpaid. Price List Free. 
Kansas City Stamp Co., Dept. 1, Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


250 VAR. PACKET jn° wheter. state 


is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 
our 250 varieties packet for ie and 60% discount 
non-duplicating approval shee: 

COVERT STAMP CO., 712 E. & 3 Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


FR E 100 ALL DIFFERENT 


stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 


isla ‘Bide. paaneepalls; Minn. 


25 for 10¢ to applicants 
for our high grade 50% Disc. 
eG. 1000 English Ge 


Stamps will come 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


memorative in Uncle Sam’s postal 

history is the 10c air mail adhesive 
which was distributed—in the words of 
Postmaster-General Harry S. New—‘“in 
honor of Captain Charles A. Lindbergh 
and his epoch-making flight across the 
Atlantic.” 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in Washington broke all its stamp-making 
records in order to have two copies of this 
commemorative run off in time for per- 
sonal presentation to the youthful flyer 
and his mother upon their arrival at the 
national Capital. The stamp was not pub- 
licly placed on sale until Captain Lind- 
bergh reached St. Louis. The post office 
there first sold it on the date of the Lind- 
bergh celebration in that city, except that 
stamp collectors were permitted to buy it, 
on the same date, at the Government’s 
Philatelic Agency in Washington. There- 
after it was distributed to post offices 
throughout the country, and the postmas- 
ters were instructed to return all unsold 
stocks of the 10c air mail stamp then cur- 
rent, as the Lindbergh commemorative 
displaces that stamp for regular use here- 
after. 

As Mr. New explained in his official an- 
nouncement: 

“The Post Office Department has 
neither awards nor medals nor authority 
for bestowing decorations with which to 
mark our appreciation and respect for our 
air mail pilot, who has made such a no- 
table contribution to the science of avia- 
tion. The only appropriate thing we can 
do is to issue a stamp in his honor.” 

Postmaster General New presented to 
Captain—now Colonel—Lindbergh the 
first two copies of the new stamp issue 
with these stirring words: 

“Charles A. Lindbergh—it is as a pilot 
in the service of the air mail that I greet 
and would honor you: 

“There is no public service in the world 
devoted to the peace-time service of the 
people whose past and whose present is 
attended by the romance that attaches to 
the history of the Post Office Department 
of the United States. 

“From the single couriers of the early 
days, who followed the uncertain trails 
through wood and fen on horseback and 
on foot, the picturesque riders of the pony 
express of a later day, who risked their 
lives at the hands of savage foes in the 
wilderness, the drivers who serve amid the 
rigors of the frozen North with dog teams 
and sleds, to those intrepid pilots who 
pierce the night with the air mail and of 
whom you are a worthy representative, 
the whole story is set in an atmosphere of 
most engaging romance. 

“Tt has no titles to bestow—no medal it 
can add to those that have been given in 
recognition of your splendid achievement. 
There is one thing, however, it can do 
that will everywhere be regarded as 
most appropriate. It has issued a stamp, 
designed for special use with the air mail, 
which bears your name and a representa- 
tion of the other member of that very 
limited partnership in which you made 
your now famous journey across seas. It 
is the first time a stamp has been issued 
in honor of a man living—a distinction 
which you have worthily won. 

“It is my great, pleasure to be privileged 
to present to you, and to the mother who 
gave you to this service, the first two 
copies of this issue as the best evidence of 
the enduring regard of the Post Office 
Department of the United States.” 

Inasmuch as there is a Federal statute 
which prohibits the portrait of any living 
person appearing on a postage stamp it 
was not possible to reproduce Captain 
Lindbergh’s likeness on this new com- 
memorative. So the feature of the design 
is a picture of his plane, The Spirit of 
St. Louis. To the left is shown a map 
of North America’s eastern. coast line, and 
to the right, a map of Europe’s western 
coast line. “New York” and “Paris” are 
inscribed, and a dotted line, tracing Cap- 
tain Lindbergh’s flight, connects the two. 
At the top, in two lines, are the inscrip- 
tions “United States Postage” and “Lind- 


Preeees the most striking com- 


The Lindbergh Air Mail Stamp. 


oergh-Air Mail.” The stamp is blue. 

(In countries other than the United 
States, living men are frequently pictured 
on stamps.) 

The Postmaster-General was deluged 
with all sorts of suggestions for a stamp 
in honor of the young American. Ernest 
R. Ackerman, one of New Jersey’s Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, who is a stamp 
collector, wired Washington proposing 
that 500,000,000 copies of the current 2c 
red be surcharged “Hail Charles Lind- 
bergh” and sold for three cents each, the 
extra revenue, $5,000,000, to be turned 
over to the Red Cross for the southern 
flood sufferers. The Post Office Depart- 
ment was, however, without authority to 
follow that suggestion. 

D. B. Jaycox, an American Boy reader 
in Mishawaka, Ind., suggested to the 
stamp editor a design to include a por- 
trait of Captain Lindbergh; a picture of 
the plane; the dates and elapsed time of 
the flight, and pictures of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in New York and the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris. But the Post Office Department 
was already at work on a design of its 
own selection before this thought could 
be forwarded to Washington. 


Vermont and New York 


ARLY August brings two more U. S. 

commemoratives—the Vermont and 
New York adhesives which were forecast 
on the June stamp page. As this was be- 
ing written, some time in June, the de- 
signs had not been officially announced at 
Washington, but it had become known in 
general what the character of them was 
to be. 

The Vermont stamp, in honor of the 
150th year of Vermont’s statehood and of 
the Battle of Bennington—called officially 
a “Vermont Sesquicentennial” adhesive— 
is a 2c red, of the size of our current 2c. 
The design is a simple one—a Green 
Mountain boy, with coonskin cap, against 
a background of pine forest. In an arch 
above him is the inscription “1777 Ver- 
mont Sesquicentennial 1927,” and in a 
scroll at the foot is the word “Benning- 
ton.” It was planned to place it on sale 
first at Bennington, Vt., and at the Phil- 
atelic Agency in Washington, on Aug. 6th. 

A picture, “Surrender of Burgoyne,” is 
the design of the New York commemora- 
tive, which is a 2c red, the size of last 
year’s 2c Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. 
This, you'll remember, was horizontally 
rectangular. It was stated unofficially that 
the words “Saratoga,” “Fort Stanwix,” and 
“Bennington”—three Revolutionary War 
engagements—would be inscribed at left, 
top, and right. 


“Espanola” 


PAIN’S king, Alfonso XIII, had 
reigned twenty-five years on May 17, 
and the elapse of the quarter-century was 
nationally celebrated. It was commemo- 
rated philatelically also! The Red Cross 
regular and air mail stamps of Spain and 
her colonies—adhesives described and il- 
lustrated several months ago—were over- 
printed with the inscription “Alfonso XIII 
17-V-1902 17-V-1927,” and were sold in 
Madrid on that one day only. In addition, 
a new series of Spanish stamps was be- 
gun, the initial value, 25 centimos, bearing 
eS tuler’s portrait, appearing on the same 
ate. 
Spain has issued also a new “Corres- 
pondencia Urgente,” or special delivery 
stamp—with a winged horse design, 


Rumania’s Liberty 


UMANIA, too, has recently recalled 
her birth of political freedom. This 
Balkan kingdom’s declaration of inde- 
pendence from Turkey is dated 1877, just 
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7 (which alone sells for To net) 
And two other triangles, includ- 
ing scarce Nyassa triangle, are 
among the stamps in our 
packet of 53 different gen- 
nine foreign stamps for 5 Cc 
Also some good approvals. 

89 diff. Bosnia and Herzegovina (cat, $2.25) for Gs 

0. W. CROWDER & CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Ma. 


Lebanon, 

Syria, fesse Hi Lea Batch French Colones, Wat 
FREE ‘=: snes SOO Hn &Pocket stock book. ALL for 20c. 
000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 

HUSSMAN STAMP CO, Dept AM. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
(interesting rforation gnuge an 
ribail set; interesting stamp from emallest republic 
packet asek steams peas pravancore 
outnt for 22c to approval 
every order! 


Hire STAMP € ge. 


148 CLERK ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
70 Different Foreign Stamps from Including 
Africa, Asia, 


70 Different Foreign Countries 
Europe, West Indies, etc. for ONLY 16 CENTS. 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘How to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,’’ together with our price list of 
T s, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, packets, etc. 
City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room 81, 604 Race St.,Cincinnati,O. 


Diff, U. 8, & Foreign, includ- 
ll ing Borneo, Malay, Austral- Cc 
ian, Liberia, U.S. Commem- 


oratives, large U.S. Revenue, ete. 
ve D ASS for our Sudden Service 


eel PENNELL” "STAN CO., Dey 


OUTFIT FREE 


Pocket Case, Watermark 
finder, 62 different stamps, (50 unused). Stamp 
Guide, Stamp Mounts, Perforation Gauge, etc. 
Send 4c postage requesting approvals. 


USBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, Liverpool, ENGLAND 


A, ST. Louls, mo. 


STAMP COL- 
LECTOR’S 
A magnificent parcel, 


approval sheets to hold 200 stamps; perforation gauge; 
millimeter scale and ruler; duplicate stamp container— 
EDGEWOOD STAMP ©O., Dept. A., Milford, Conn, 
ALL FOUR OF 

SPECIAL Sifcict 75c 
ae British Col. #00 25 French Col. 
The Cleveland Stamp Co., Dept. A, Caxton ‘Bl. -, Cleveland, 0. 

VARIETIES STAMPS 

postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Album to hold 1152 stamps, 

A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
portant and unique country together with catalogues. 
‘Also large illustrated album list and Bargain Prices on 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 

y) 0 DIFFERENT 7c. c,Ust2240%% 27: 

f+ proval sheets sent with 
each order. *3 Aitutakl, 5 Bahamas, 65 U.S., 
Eevee, “HO Teelan nds d Yansibary 1000 Bie, hiowe® 10e 
gach ftom. Scott's sus Album. for 9900, stamps 
MIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
100Different Stamps Free 
2c for return postage. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 


Send forour 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges; 
all for only 15c to Oy aey appuoanta 
50 diff. Soviet Russia 250; 50 

ce 40c. ASK FOR APPROVALS. 

ALL DIFF. 
20c. 650% approval sheets sent with each order, 
A splendid set of interesting stamps from this im- 
thousands of sets and packets all free for 2c postage. 

$2.00. 

tional Junior Alum (spaces 21,000) 84.00, U- 8. Natl: Alburn $8.00, 
to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
826 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE 
40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA all different including HRAD- 
SCHIN CASTLE SET, DOVES, ALLEGORICAL, SUR- 
CHARGES, and PRESIDENT MAYSARK SET. Sent 
to all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval 
selections, 20, stamp postage. Please do. not. remit in 


coin. LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England. 
All_ different. 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 


1 0 0 STAMPS FREE! postage zcents. 
sheets sent.with each order. 


Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . 


+ Ohio 


J including Maps, 

Imps cl Animals, Birds, 

Rulers, Boats and 

Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants 
only, Plenty U.S. 1c up. 1000 hinges 10c, 3000 25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 


§] 100 Varieties Africa, Cevlon, Brazil, 
| Se) Guba, Mexico, ete,. and albu 
VV] | 1000 mixed 40c. 35 different U.S. 85¢ 
= 1000 “hinges 10¢. 

Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75¢. List free. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 


C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OF Disfiguring Ricties 


Use Cuticura 


Sample. Soap, Ointment. ‘Taleam free. Address: 
Gatisure LeSpfatorien, Dept M, Malden, hase 


August, 1927 


tire fluid/ 


O you really know that your tire 

fluid is harmless? Can you depend 
onit the season through? Neverleak is 
the one preparation that has been prov- 
en safe and sure. Made of materials that 
put new life into rubber and fabric and 
remain in liquid form the entire season. 
Cost of manufacture is so much greater, 
price to you is a few cents more, but 
every penny saves several dollars in tire 
mileage. 30c a tubeat dealersor postpaid 
and guaranteed. A tube treats a tire. 


NADU VENEER 
CORPORATION 


4418 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Originaland Only 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 
KelkKeMe) 


=x SKATES 


The choice of young folks 
f ; everywhere, because of 


- truss-frame construction, 
“self-contained _ ball-bear- 
ing wheels and “rocking 
chair” movement. Strong 
—— and speedy. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal 


Co., Kokomo, Indiana 


If your dealer 
can’t supply 
you, they will 
be sent prepaid 
for $2.25 (rubber 
tired model 
$3.50), 


Radium Dial 

Jeweled Movement 
Genuine leather strap. Acc: , 
MONEY. Pay on delivery $3.99 plus postage. “FEDERAL” U. S. 
Swiss Agents, 561 Broadway, New York City, Dept. Wi2 


urate 


WHEE L § SPOKE and DISC. 

For toys and 
models, only a few cents 
dozen, circular free. ~+ ++ 


a 
‘SANTA-CRAFT STUDIO, Lovelock, Nevada 


Ea 


Prize Picture 
Contest” 


FOR EVERY 
‘CAM 


Pictures of your dog, the old swimming hole, baby 
sister or brother, in fact any picture you take has a 
ebance of winning one of the big prizes. Send as 
many ss you like. Get a list of prizes and details 
where you buy film or write to 


Prodluct, ina 
: 14 E.1STH ST.NEW YORK.N.Y. 


THE ALL-WEATHER FILM 


Take pictures on a cloudy day or in the rain 
with Agfa. It's lots of fan and will 
surprise your friends. 


ES & 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 


YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


a half-century ago and in commemoration 
Rumania has issued a series of stamps in 
three designs: King Charles and King 
Ferdinand; King Ferdinand, the present 
monarch, in a medallion between two sol- 
diers; and King Ferdinand and a “laborer- 
soldier.” The values are 25, 30, and 50 
pany and 1, 2, 3, 4.50, 5, 6, 7.50, 9 and 10 
ei. 

“It is fitting,’ King Ferdinand said in 
his special message to the Rumanian Par- 
liament commemorating the fiftieth year 
of independence, “that in this moment, 
which lights up the threshold of a glorious 
half-century, we should look back with 
emotion to the past. It is fitting that we 
should express our gratitude to the lead- 
ers who understood the call of the times, 
to the visionaries who kept awake the 
pride of race and to all those who sealed 
with their blood the beginnings of Inde- 
pendence,” 


A Polish Congress 


ATE in May and early in June, there 
took place in Warsaw the Fourth In- 
ternational Military Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical Congress, attended unofficially by 
representatives of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Dr. Karol (or Charles) 


Kaczkowski was a noted Polish military 
surgeon early in the 19th Century, and 
his portrait is the uniform design of three 
stamps, 10 groszy green, 25gr red and 40gr 
blue, which Poland issued to commemo- 
rate the Warsaw medical conclave. In a 
letter to the stamp editor, Dr. Laklinski, 
a Polish Army Lieutenant-Colonel who 
was secretary of the Congress, translates 
the Polish inscription on these stamps to 
mean: “Dr. Charles Kaczkowski, General 
Medical Corps of the Polish Army, 1831. 
Fourth International Military and Phar- 
maceutical Congress in Warsaw, 30th May 
—4th June, 1927,” 


Dutch Charities 


pQeuanes set, foreshadowed on the 
June page, has appeared, commemo- 
rating the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Dutch Red Cross Society. The 2 cents 
plus 2c orange and red gives us a picture 
of the Queen Mother. The 3c plus 2c yel- 
low-green and red shows King William III. 
On the 5c plus 3c blue-green and red is 
portrayed the Prince Consort, Henry of 
Mecklenburg. The 10c plus 8c carmine 
and red carries a likeness of Queen Wil- 
helmina. On the 15c plus 5c blue and red 
is an allegory of the Red Cross. 


Puzzles 


(Continued from page 65) 


James III, J. A. Runnells, Jay Kay, Jay Walker, 
J. Fesler, J. H. Cochran, Jimmy James*, Jin, 
Joe E. Manwaring, John Goggins, John Shel- 
lenberger, Jos. Kennedy, Joseph C. Olk, Julian 
Raper, Julius Caesar, Justah Gurl, Kelly Lagle, 
Kendal Percy, Kenneth Ayre, Kenneth M.- 
Ligon, King Cotton, Kopper Kid, K. Owens, L. 
A. Phant, Larry, L. A. Z., Lem E. Attum, Leon 
S. Brux Jr., Leonard Riesler, Lester F. Brewer, 
Lew Iston, Lew Knee, L. H. Nelson Jr., 
Lightnin’, L. M. Enopee, Logan Tuttle, Lon, 
Lord Puzzler, Loud Speaker, Louie Gripenstraw, 
Luke Lively, Main G. Foretop, Marvin Rosner, 
Max & Billy Simpson, M. E. Carpenter, Meno, 
Mew Z. Shun, M._G. Malone, Mike, Milton 
Riback, M. I. Init, Miss Represent, Miss Take, 
Monk E. Feede, Monroe Petersen, Mort, Mrs. 
Lyle Parker, Nala G. Nol, Ned Derby, Nellie 
Norwood, N. G. Near, N. O. Knott, Oda Puss*, 
0. G. Re, O. G. Rusalem, Oh Tea Bee, Olde 
Tye Merre, Oley, Oowah Tagoo Siam, Ory En- 
tal, Osgood Park, Owl, Paragon*, Paul Living- 
ston*, Paul Wilkinson, Pete Roleum, Phil A. 
Delphia, Piker, Pin Pon, P. K. Boo*, Poo R. 
Fish, Prof. Pieface, Puz Zled, Ramona Hull, 
Rasselas, Ray D. O’Fan, Ray Zinn, Reddy C., 
Red Sachem, Rhode Island Red, Richard 
Hatcher, Richard C. Johnson, Richard Walton, 
Rijohe, Robert M. Bridgforth Jr., Robert Erlen- 
kotter, Robert Murphy, Robert W. Nelson, 
Robert Wagner, Robert J. White, Ronald 
L. Stock, Russell Smith, Sakr-el-Bahr, Sam- 
bo, Sandy the Sage, Sarah Cuse, Sar-A- 
Lee, Sara Swift Walker, Sax Phone, 
Seedy Ell, Shep, Sidney Mark, Sir Dranreb, 
Sir Loyne Stake, Sir Viver Parrish, Skip*, 
Slippery Elm, Snoozer, Sosyer Olmann, So Ur 
Wun, Stanford Gibson Jr., Stanley Lore, 
Stewart N. Richardson Jr., Stuart C. Cowles, 
Sully, Sum Dum Bel, Tecumseh*, Ted, Tee-N- 
Tee, The California Lemon, The Detector, The 
Lynx, The Prof., The Rabbi, The Sulky Sages, 
The Wise Fool, Thomas McCann, Thos. J, Mose- 
ley, Ti R. Less, Toppy Knott, Try N. Winn, 
Tunney, Uncle Oscar, Walter Campbell Jr., 
Walter Raleigh, Weesel, W. E. Kelley, Well 1. 
Swann, Wesley R. Larsen, William Lennon, 
William Lows, William Tobey, Will S. Knight, 
Wise Bug, W. M. Snyder Jr., Wuz-Puz, Wyer 
Less, X. X. Xavier, Zudor Z, 


Four Solutions: A. A. E., Ebel C. Mann, 
Abie Ginner, Albert E. Chamberlain Jr., Albert 
J. Rogers, Alden Travis, Alex Radcliffe, Andy 
Stewartson, Archie Pelago, ’Arry Stotle, Aunt 


Teak, Balloonatic, Bar-Bee, Ben Moskovitz, Ben- « 


nett Boskey, Berend, Unck, Billy Woolfolk, 
Billy Davis, Bring M. On, B. S. A., Buster 
Peery, Charles C. Pierson, Clabra, Clair Par- 
rott, Count de Change, Count de Seet, Count 
Discount, C. Roger Gardner, Dodo, Duke Ap- 
plesauce, Earl Wagher, Earl Weeks, Ed Camp- 
bell, Eino Poutter, Elmer_ Floyd, Es-Sindibad, 
Eugene Burkhart, E. Z. Goeing, F. E. Licks, 
Foxy, Frank Howland, Frank Lynn, Frank 
McCann, Frank Rechif_Jr., Freck L. Face, 
Frederick H. Lindblad, Fuller Prunes, Fysteris, 
Gaye Paree, Gem, George F. Conway Jr., Gor- 
don Horns, Gordon Rainey, G. Will Ickers, 
Harold Good, Harold Le Duc, Harold Mayfield, 
Hender Son, Hercules, Herr Tonic, H. L. Sax- 
ena, Horse, Howard Zettervall, H, S. Shryock, 
Ichabod Crane, I. D. Campe, I. Fown Dem, Ima 
Wysgy, I. M. Foxy, I. Tryen Solvem, Jack 
Lee, Jay Alden, Jocko, Joe Williamson, ee 
Moore, John G. Williams, Karl Hinrichs, Kayo, 
Ketch Up, Kow Buoy, Laurence Blustein, 
Laurence Perrine, Laverne Portwood*, 
Minshull, Leslie D. Dana, Lord Howe 

Lou Natic, Lucy Tainya, Manna War, Mark 
O'Zorro, Marston Owens, Max Crawford, Mertz 
Jones, Miss T. N. T., Mussilini, Mutton Jeff, 
Noah Zarque, Nullem Nomen, Oriole, Paul 
Musgat, Puzz L. Nutt, Puzzmaker, Ray E. 
King, Ray N. Bow, Richard Okamura, Robert 
Lassell, Robert Penbernethy, Robert Tracy, Rod 
Eric Dew, Roy Johnson, Ruth Gunter, Sara 
Ware, Shelby E. Southard, Sherlin Nilsestuen, 
Skagit, Sonny Jim, Sourkraut, Stephen Crouse, 
Stewart F. Pierce, Stinky Davis Jr., Tekcor, 


Texas Cowboy, Thang Q., The April Fool, The 
Bright Dumbell, The Nu-kum-r, The_ Priest's 
Gillie, Think-A-Little, Thomas Oeste, Vera the 
Dancer, Vernon Kilgour, Viber Eight, Vincent 
O'Connor, Wallace H. Gissler, Wallis Hardesty, 
Walter A. Dwyer, Wayland Dunaway 3rd, Wes- 
ley Lander, Wilbur Brugger, Win Chester, Wm. 
J. Henseler, Workemout, X. E. Cute. 

Seven hundred solvers in all, and one hundred 
original puzzles received. 

Extra honorable mentions are given for twelve 
consecutive mentions to Akie Jew, Blockhead, 
Elm Burk, and L. M. Enopee. 

Foreign solvers this month are Billie Wool- 
folk, Honduras; Charles Pierson, Mexico; Gaye 
Paree, France; H. Saxena, India; Richard 
Okamura, Hawaii; Robert Erlenkotter, Canal 
Zone; and Teague McErlean, Ireland. 

*Two honorable mentions, not necessarily in 
the same class. 


Puzzle Talk. 


Harold Rosenberg vouches for a dairyman in 
Atlanta, Ga., named Buttermilk. Kappa recently 
saw an advertisement of a summer resort run by 
Mr. Merryweather. Nice place to stay, what? 
. . . Sosyer Olmann has hunted up some more 
words beginning with three consonants—H- 
frame, K-frame, L-square, N-ply, upnam, S- 
brake, V-block, V-thread, and X-stopper, making 
a total of 42 different combinations. . Wes- 
ley Larsen, speaking of the rhymed square in 
the March issue, says, “I found it the most in- 
teresting because it took me three weeks to 
solve it. I fully felt the glory of conquering it.” 
That’s the proper spirit! .-. . Lon (Marion 
Davies, Osceola, Mo.) would like to correspond 
with “American Boys” in foreign countries. . . 
: Kappa would like to hear from every reader 
of this issue who is at all interested in the puz- 
zles. We want to get your name on our files cor- 
rectly. Let August solvers number several 
thousand. A postal card will carry your solu- 
tions if you write small. Don’t forget your 
name. <A happy vacation to each one of you! 


—Kappa Kappa. 


Here’s a Baseball Tickler 


IX hits is as much as teams sometimes 

make in an entire game. And yet, it’s 
possible for a team to make six hits in a 
single inning, and not score a run. Can 
you figure it out? If it baffles you, here’s 
one answer: The first man up hits for 
three bases and is thrown out stealing 
home. The second batter meets the same 
fate. Two hits, two outs, no runs. The 
next three batters each hit singles, filling 
the bases. The last hit is a short one, and 
the man on third is held there, The sixth 
batter hits a ground ball that strikes the 
runner going to third. The runner is out, 
but the batter is credited with a hit. Six 
hits, no runs!—Thomas Maxwell Smiley. 


ah 


Tame the stubborn 
mane with this 
different kind 
of dressing 
No matter how unruly your 
hair may be, Glo-Co keeps it 
neatly in place all day long. 
Glo-Co is a clean liquid. Glo-Co 

wars on dandruff too. 

Use Glo-Co Shampoo also—it 
is cleansing as well as antiseptic. 
Ask for Glo-Co preparations at 
your favorite drug store, depart- 
ment store, or barber shop. If 
you can’t get them — mail the 
coupon. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
TT Gr0.c0 COMPANY, Dee 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo, 


Name. 


Address 


Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 

ic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
All these and many more 
ey with Chem- 


of water. 
chemical stunts are 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of 
fun you ever Get yours now. 
Order at once and we will include 
the new 1927 ‘‘Boy’s Hand Book of 
Chemistry,"'a regular 
25-cent book contain- 
ing 80 pages of experi- 
mens, formulae, 

chemical facts 


; Hagerstown, Md, 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 


Round the World 


ss “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, option 17 days 
India: Palestine and Greece; also includes 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 
Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Mediterranean 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), 
15 days Palestine and Egypt; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, 
Constantinople, Italy, the Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 


WeShipOn Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
your approval and trial. 
Direct From Factory. 


5 ave $10™tos 250 No extravagant selling 


expenses enter into the 


mf 


cost and selling prices of these bicycles. 

Factory-to-Rider saves you big money on 

your bicycle and assures you of service 

and repair parts, when necessary, Prices 
from $21.50. 

2g We willallow 

youa month, 30 

. days, to try and 

test the bicycle. 

If it does not suit you—then returnit at our expense 

and your trial will not cost you a penny. Do business 

direct with the makers of Ranger—Pathfinder 

—Crusader bicycles. 

$ 50 Guaranteed—Lamps, 
1fes === wheels, equipment. 
Each Low prices, 

W: ° d for Catalog and Free 

rite to ay Premium Offer 

M ee Dept. R-21 Chicago 

pe en ie es 

You can learn cartooning at_home, 

in your spare time. The Landon 

Picture Chart method of teaching 

makes original drawing easy to 

learn. By this method the Landon 

School has trained many boys who 

are now successful cartoonists earn- 

ing 850 to $200 and more per week. 

S 

Write Today for Free Chart A 

to test your ability, also full information about the 

Landon Course and’ book of cartoons by successful 

Landon students. Please state your age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 7iZVoitma"onto™” 
CORNETISTS—SAXOPHONISTS 
CLARINETISTS—TROMBONISTS 

GET “FREE POINTERS” 
Name Instrament 
VIRTUOSO MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dept. L Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PUCKESCOPE 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE the yout, 


Practical 6-power telescope. Fits 
pocket, Complete with casey 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantes. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


806 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Great Entomologists 


= often began as bug collectors. Just as in- = 
teresting as collecting stamps or Indian 
relics. Useful in your school work. Take 
a bug collecting outfit to camp. This spe- 
cial outfit is approved by leading insect 
authorities. 


SPECIAL OUTFIT 


Mounting Insect Box 
$2.75 


9x13 ins., with glass cover 
POSTPAID 


Killing Jar 

Spreading Board 
Collapsible 12-inch net 
Packet of insect pins 


‘THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Box 135, Medina, Ohio 


lw 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


“Let's see,” said the chatty man, “your 
brother went abroad on a_ fellowship, 
didn’t he?” 

“No,” was the reply. “It was a cattle 
ship.” 


Misleading Jollity 


“Does ’at smile mean you forgive me?” 
“Stay away, niggah; I’se just smilin’ to 
rest mah face.” 


A Joyful Sleep 


An editor received some verses not 
long ago with the following note of ex- 
planation: “These lines were written fifty 
years ago by one who has for a long time 
slept in his grave merely for pastime.” 


A Regulator 


“Does your watch keep good time?” 

“Does my watch keep good time? Why, 
you notice the days getting shorter, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s just the sun trying to get 
back to schedule with my watch.” 
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Not Similar 


An English boy was present when this 
conundrum was asked: “How do you 
make a Maltese cross?” The answer of 
course being: “You pull its tail.” 

The English boy did not smile. Finally 
he said, “Well, of course, it’s because I’m 
English and all that, but really I cannot 
see any similarity between a Maltese cross 
and a pullet’s tail.” 


Play Ball! 


“T see where Mary left Atlanta after a 
short stop.” 
“Well, she always was crazy about ath- 


Didn't Bother Him 


“What did you get on the 
quiz?” 

“Zero, but that’s nothing for 
me.” 


Pals 


Spieth: “Yeah, he and I are 
old bunk mates.” 

Friend: “What! Were 
roommates at college?” 

Spieth: “No, I mean we be- 
lieve the same kind of bunk.” 


you 


Small Obstacle 


“Say, professor, can you teach me how to wag my 
tail up and down? We've moved into a 
kitchenette apartment and there isn’t room 
to wag it sideways.” 


letes.” 

Service 
Jane: “I want some insect 
powder.” 


Clerk: “Do you want to take 
it with you?” 

Jane: “Of course not. I'll send 
the bugs to you and you can 
give it to them.” 


Yes 


“What is Limburger 
made out of?” 
“Out of doors.” 


cheese 


It Is to Laugh 


All that stands between the 
college graduate and the top 
of the ladder—is the ladder. 


“Have you ever ridden a donkey?” 
“No.” 
“Get on to yourself.” 


Small boy coming home from Sunday 
school told his mother that they had 
learned “a corking automobile song in 
class that day.” 

“What was it?” 


George’s Handicap 


“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent 
and steadfast, and you will succeed. Take 
the case of George Washington. Do you 
remember my telling you of fhe great 
difficulty George Washington had to con- 
tend with?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. “He 
couldn’t tell a lie.” 


Watch Your Step! 


“Why does 
hose?” 
“Because he’s the man of the hour.” 


Mussolini wear clocked 


“Have you seen Lohengrin?” 
“No, but I’ve heard Minnehaha.” 


Unanimous 


Recently there was a distinct earth- 
quake shock which disturbed a small west- 
ern city and rocked the municipal build- 
ing so that the councilmen, then in ses- 
sion, left without the usual ceremonies. 
The clerk, a man of rules and regulations, 
was hard put to give his minutes the 
proper official tone. 
Finally he evolved 


asked his mother. 
“Going home on 
high.” 


Patriotic 


A homesick Irish- 
man had a job as a 
crossing guard for a 
railroad. The foreman 
handed him a red flag 
and a green flag, and 
told him: “Whenever 
you see a train com- 
ing, get out and wave 
this red flag.” 

“Git away wid your 
job!” exclaimed Pat. 
“Me wave a red flag 
when Oi got a grane 
one handy? I’ll starve 
first.” 


Red Crow’s 


Bill and the 
Two)— 


Bosses— 
Tron-i-cal Karl W. 

“I hear that the 
price of bread is go- 
ing to drop.” 

“T would like to 
contradict you. I saw 
a sign in a bakery 


L. R. and 


The Boy in 
Thomson 
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window the other day Laurie Y. Erskine 
saying ‘‘Raisin Derry Stands Guard— 
Bread!’” Hubert Evans .... 


“That is a seedy 
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this masterpiece: “On 
motion of the city 
hall, the council ad- 
journed.” 


Whale of a Difference 


The supervisor of a 
Western railroad re- 
ceived the following 
note from one of his 
track foremen: 

“IT am sending in 
the accident re- 
port on Casey’s foot 
when he struck it 
with the spike maul. 
Now under ‘Re- 
marks,’ do you want 
mine or do you want 
Casey’s?” 


A Ringer 


“Ring toss isa 
whooping game, is it 
not?” 

“Quoit so, old 
thing.” 


We'll Take a Hen 


FOR SALE — Ford 
roadster, self-starter; 
also 150 hens. 65¢ 
each—Salt Lake City 


joke.” 


paper. 
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ASE STEADY nerve, a cleat eye and 
strength— every famous athlete 


knows how essential they are—and how 
to get them. By proper training—and 
that’s largely proper eating. 

Try Shredded Wheat. You'll like it 
right to the last crisp shred. It will like 
you, too—for it is whole wheat with 


every bone and body building bit of it 
kept in. Nothing heavy to slow you 
up of tire you—just power and speed to 
help you play better and feel better. 
Shredded Wheat is good any time of 
the day—breakfast, lunch or supper. 
With milk or cream and sugar—with 
berries. Start now and see for yourself. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada Welwyn, Garden City, England 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 


a 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


ust TRY Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and- | 


is IT’S a treat that surely hits the spot these summer 
days. All the crispy, delicious flavor of Kellogg’s— 
plus the goodness of ripe bananas! 

You'll enjoy Kellogg’s for many meals. Not only 

¢ breakfast, but lunch and supper. They’re always so 
refreshingly crisp. So easy to digest. They help you 
feel fit and cool. 

Have you been camping yet? Kellogg’s are a great 
outdoor treat. Take them along on hikes and picnics 
too. Serve them with milk or cream and add your 
favorite fruit—fresh or canned. 

Kellogg’s keep crisp and oven-fresh outdoors or in. 
The waxtite inner-seal protects their goodness. Look 
for the red-and-green package at your grocer’s. It 
brings you genuine Kellogg’s—the corn flakes more 
than 11,000,000 people daily prefer. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company, world’s 
largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals, Makers also of Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Pep, 
Krumbles and New Oata. Other plants at Davenport, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, 


Australia. Distributed in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. 
Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 


CORN 
FLAKES 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


